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Committee on the Judiciaby, 

House op Bepeesentativeb, 
Washinffian, D. C, Wednesday, February J^, 19S0. 
The committee assembled at 10 o'clock a, m., Hon. Audrey J- 
Volstead (chairman) preaiding. 

The Chairman. Gentlemen, the Attorney General is present, and 
we will hear him now, 

Mr. Steeia Is there any particular bill under discussion, Mr. 
Chairman t 

The Chairman. There are several bills; the Attorney General can 
discuss whichever one he sees fit. 

STATEHENT OF HON. A. MITCHEIX PAUtEE, ATTOBKET 
OEREBAL OF THE TTNITED STATES. 

Attorney General Pauieb. I would like first to discuss the subject 
generally. 

Mr. Steele. I understood that the department had prepared a 
bill. 

Attorney General Palmeb. Yes; it is before the committee. 

Mr. Chairman and eentlemen of die committee, what I shall 
say is intended to estaUish five propositions: 

u,„„.-. „Goo§lc 



First. There is a c'ondition of revolutionary intent in the country, 
on the part of both aliens and citizens, which is of sufficiently wide- 
spread a character to merit the serious consideration of the Congress. 
This is manifested chiefly by the thi-eats, both written and spoken, on 
the part of such persona to injure, destroy or overthrow the Govern- 
ment by physical force or violence. 

Second. These threats ai-e of a kind which do not entitle the per- 
sons who employ them to hide behind the guaranty of the ri^ht of 
free speech. They pass far over the line inten<)ed to mart the 
boundaries of free speech. 

Third. There is no Federal statute now upon the books which 
adequately meets this eittiation. 

Fourth. Of the several bills which have been introduced and con- 
sidered both by this committee, bj the Kules Committee of the House, 
and by a committee of the Senate^ and the Senate, most are ao drastic 
and far reaching in their character, that, in my jadgment, they over- 
reach the purpose which they are designed to serve. 

And, fifth. The situation calls for legislation of a simple char- 
acter, carefully guarding the guaranties of the Bill of Rights, but 
filling what I may call the hiatus which exists at present in the statu- 
tory Taw. 

I do not propose, gentlemen, to enter into any lengthy discussiOD 
of the general condition of unrest and discontent m the country which 
has been manifested from time to time in various alarming ways; 
nor do I intend to enter into any deep discussion of the right of 
free speech, freedom of the press, and the right of assembly. 

I want to call your attention to a few specific cases which I have 
culled from a mass of such instances which have come within the 
view of the Department of Justice which illustrate the necessity for 
additional legislation. 

Home misunderstanding seems to have arisen about my attitude 
as Attorney General with respect to this legislation. A hearing 
was held by the Rides Committee of the Houst^ a couple of weeks 
ago. That committee had the idea that I sunpoi-ted the so-called 
Sterling and Graham bills, and I was charged oy certain gentlemen, 
on account of my absence, with having an attack of "cold feet," or, 
to put it in the inelegant but expressive language of one of them, 
it was charged that I had "turned tail and run away. 

That is not correct. I saw no necessity for going there, hpcause I 
could not give my support to the rule which was tliere mnding; 
and I did not want to oe put in the position of opposing all of this 
sort of legislation. 

As long ago a.s last June, when the country was ringing with 
reports of violence perpetnited by anarchists and others wlio are op- 
posing the Go^■cmment in one form or another, I was invited to 
appear before a committee of the Senate. 

I accepted, and there made the statement that from what I had 
learned since I had been in tiie Department of Justice more liarm 
than good would come from very severe repressive legislation; that 
I did not believe it was either proper or advisalile. much leas neces- 
sary, to extend the provisions of the espionage act into (jeace times: 
that neither did T think it was necessary that seditiou.s mutter should 
be made nonmailable; hut that I did believe the situation called for 



a simple act of Congress making what I call, perhaps inaccurately, 
" the mdividual advocaq' of sedition " a crime. 

The Senate committee did not adopt my view, but finally reported 
the so-called Sterling bill, which went very much further than I 
thought it wise to go. 

This committee reported the Graham bill, which I think may 
properly be described as being more drastic even than the Sterling 
bill. Tnen the matter came up before the Committee on Bules of 
the House for a ^lecial rule for the consideration of the Graham bill. 

I maintained the position which I had taken from the beginning; 
I stated to the Rales Committee in a letter that neither of those 
bills was in accord with my views; that my views were contained 
in a bill I had drafted at the suggestion of the Senate committee, 
and which is now before your comitiittee, known as the Davey bill 
(M. R. 10650), and that upon that bill I was willing to stand, and 
upon no other. Of course, I said that responsibility for the form 
of the legislation was not with me, but with the Congress of the 
United States, and that the Department of Justice was prepared to 
enforce any act which was finally passed and became a law. 

At that hearing before the Eules Committee there developed con- 
siderable criticism, not only of the Graham bill hut of all kindred 
legislation. 

So far as that cliticism was based upon the idea that we ought to 
be particularly careful in these difficult times in our country to 
guard the guaranties in the Bill of Rights, I am in entire accord 
with it. ^ far as it was based upon the idea that these acts of 
violence and threats of violence on the part of anarchists and others 
in the country should be met by argument only, and not by the firm 
hand of a Federal statute, I am in entire disagreement. 

Last summer, when the country was stirred oy the knowledge of 
repeated threats against the Govemmentj acts of violence against 
officials of the Government, and moves designed to injure its author- 
ity, the people seemed to be unanimous that a fitrong stand should 
be taken by the Federal Government in its own defense; that if 
there was not sufficient law such law should be put upon the statute 
books, and that such laws as we had should be rigorously and 
vigorously enforced without delay, in order to bring about a more 
peaceful situation in the country. 

The newspapers of the country demanded that alt the power of the 
Federal Government should he used to quell this agitation. The 
Congress debated the question, and the Senate solemnly passed resolu- 
tions calling upon the Attorney General for action. 

It took time to gather the facts which would make it possible to 
apply such law as we had to these violators of it in the country. The 
Department of Justice had gone promptly and actively to work. 
The only practical law that it could get results from was the deporta- 
tion statute. That law made it possible for us to secure the deporta- 
tion of alien anarchists by cooperation with the Department of Labor. 

After a thorough investigation of the situation m the entire coun- 
try, we caused several hundred arrests of alien anarchists, and secured 
the deportation of, I think, 247, including some of the leaders of the 
movement. And on January 2, upon the issuance of warrants in 30 
or 40 cities of the United States, there were arrested something like 
3,000 aliens of the same type — not all confessed anar^hij!^,^^l?iit all 



persons who advocated anarchistic principles. In tiie meantime 
sporadic arrests of important individuals were made. 

The vigor of the department's action served notice on the law- 
breakers m America of the strong and positive intention of the Gov- 
ernment to punish crime, and it had the effect of keeping peace in the 
United States and maintaining a kind of order which, in my judg- 
ment, would have been impos^le without it. 

On June 2 last there was a concerted effort on the part of some of 
these anarchists to terrify the law enforcement branches of the Gov- 
ernment by planting bombs at the hooses of some 10 or 11 different 
officials of the Federal and State Governments. Before that, bombs 
had been deposited in the mails and had been received, some of them, 
by officials or former officials of the Government. These same ele- 
ments in the country proposed to follow this with a greater show of 
force and violence. But the DepartmMit of Justice, by its vigorous 
enforcement of such laws as it luid, has given notice to this class of 
persons that the United States proposes to defend itself, and is able 
to defend itself; and that has gone a long way in keeping peace, quiet, 
and order in the country. 

And the natural result is reaction. Many good people, patriotic, 
loyal Americans, now feeling perfectly safe and secure bv reason of 
the peace and order which this vigorous policy of the Government 
has secured, say, when ve ask for farther legislation, that we are 
excited and hysterical and unduly worried, because the country is 
quiet. 

An argument of that kind is based up(m a false premise. Peace 
and order have been achieved and can only be maintamed by firmness 
in the enforcement of the law, but it should be secured by adequate 
laws. 

The argument is made tJiat the conditions in these unprecedented 
times following the war are such that men are clamoring for what 
they call justice, and that the liberal and the radical, though he may 
be advocating what you and I can not approve, is entitled to have his 
say and to do what he can to accomplish his desires, and we ought not 
to put the slightest blodc in his path. 

I would not do so, gentlemen. But justice can not come to any 
part, much less to all the parts, of our populations except upon the 
foundation of law and order. That is the absolute sine qua non, the 
absolute precedent situation, which we must have in America before 
we can assure our people of justice in all their relations, political, 
indutsrial, and economic. 

I saw the other day a speech made bv one who had strong views of 
Americanism and justice. Theodore feoosevelt, when in Colmnbus. 
Ohio, at the time of the great railroad strike in that neighborhood 
some 10 years ago, was a^ed to speak upon law and order. I have 
been much struck by the first paragraph of his address to that unset- 
tled population — a population reeking with unrest and discontent 
growing out of a difficult situation. Mr. Roosevelt said : 

The flrat eaacntlnl tit tlie achlevempnt of Justice Is ttiat luw and order shall 
obtain ; that violence shall be repressed ; that the orderly course of law shall be 
unobstructed and tbose who commit violence slioll be atemly punished. 

But while this is the first vltnl eespntlal toward the achievement of Justice, it 
is of value primarily as leading up to Justice. After law and order have been 
obtained — not before, after— then comes the question of seeing that absolute 
<n8tlce is done. 
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Our liberal and rEidical, indeed, our ultraradical, friends who come 
to us with their economic and political theories demanding their idea 
of justice must, if they would obtain it, join us in the proposition 
that, pending the decision of the questions which they raise, the coun- 
try must niamtain peace and order, and violence can not be permitted 
in any way, by any class or combination of people. 

I want to call your attention to some instances which I look upon 
as a manifestation of the revolutionary intent in the country — the 
intent on the part of some people to break down, if possible, by physi- 
cal force and violence the authority of the Government, or the Gov- 
ernment itself, and I have selected, almost at random, out of a tre- 
mendous mass of documents in tha files of the Bureau of Investigation 
of the Department of Justice a number of documents which ai-e the 
literature of the anarchistic element in the population. I do not 
intend to go into ail of them, but a few which I do not believe have 
been called to your attention are of a kind that I want to refer to 
briefly. 

I have here, for instance, a circular entitled " Plain Words." This 
circular is printed in English and is signed " The Anarchist Fight- 
era." Copies of it were found at the residence of the Attorney Gen- 
eral here m Washington when the bomb was placed there on the night 
of June 2, 1919, and the same circular was also found at the other 
places in the country, about 10 ot them, where on the same night 
similar bomb outrages were perpetrated. This circular is printed in 
the exhibits, marked "A." 

It is not addressed to any particular individual, but its contents are 
plainly directed to the Government of the United Sbites. It is 
printed on red paper and contains statements like this : 

We are not many, perliaps more tlian you dream of though, but are all deter- 
mined to flght to tlie last, till a man remains burled In your hnatllea, till a 
hostage ot the worklnt; claxses Is left (o the tortures uf your police system, and 
will never rest till your full Is complete and the laboring oiassea have taken 
poBsessiun of all that rightly helonge to them. 

There will have to be bloodshed; we will not dodxe; there will have to be 
murder; we will kill, because It is necessary; there will have to be destruc- 
tion; we will destroy to rld-the world of your tyrannical Institutions. 

Now, here is a document actually delivered to officers of the Gov- 
ernment, accompanied by an engine of death, a bomb of high explo- 
sive power, which was exploded in 10 or 11 different places in the 
United States the same night. 

I can not possibly bring myself to believe that there is any man 
who, upon any ground, has opposed any of this legislation, wno will 
say that any man is justified under any circumstances in issuing a 
threat of that kind of physical force and violence against officials of 
the.Govemment of the United States. 

And yet I will say to you gentlemen that, as I read the law, as far 
as that circular is put out by an individual, there is no law on the 
statute books of the United States which makes that threat a crime, 
nor even tbe actual exploding of the bomb. 

The man who brought that red paper to the house of Judge 
Thompson in Pittsburg, a Federal judge, and blew up his house, at- 
tacked him, not because he was Judge Thompson, Nobody had any- 
thing against him personally. But he was attacked because he rep- 
resented in that community tbe power and authority of the law and 
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of the United States. The mftn who did that violated no Federal 
statute. Of course he violated a local statute. But his crime was 
not local ; it was not aimed at Judge Thompson as an individual ; it 
was not aimed at his private residence; it was aimed at the Govern- 
ment of the United States. 

If the man who brought that paper to his house had stood upon 
the curb in front of his residence that night, and had I'ead that state- 
ment as a threat, as far as the Federal law is concerned, Judge 
Thompson would have been helpless to do anything with him, A 
man can come to the house of the Chief Justice of the United States 
Supreme Court with a bomb in his hand, and a notice like that, 
" that we mean to kill, because we propose to destroy the Govern- 
ment of the United States " ; and so far as the Federal law is con- 
cerned, the Chief Justice would have to run away and hide to save 
his life, because them would be no Federal statute that he could use 
to punish the man. 

Ml-. Walsh. Is there some law which would prohibit doing that 
to the President i 

Attorney General Faijier. The act of 1917, which is the only one 
of that nature, makes it a crime to threaten the life of the Pre&iduit; 
but it would apply only to threats and not to actions, and only to the 
President. But the Government of the United States can be reached, 
in the minds of these people, through other persons than the Presi- 
dent. 

Here is another circular that I do not know that you gentlemen 
have seen. (This circular is printed in the Exhibits marked " B ".) 
It is a circular entitled, " Men of the Army. Farewell !" This circu- 
lar was issued by the Industrial Workers of the World. It contains 
these paragraphs : 

The world's Inrtustrliil workers niiist ormiiilze Intel 11 (.-ently and sdentfflcally 
on InduBtrlal llnea, not only to carry on the evwy-cluy battle of the working 
class, not only to take iKwsesstoti of the world's Industries, but to carry on pro- 
duction when the present wage-sin very system Is alKiHshed. 

That Is what the Iniiuatrial Workers of the World Is orgiinlsied for; as It 
tears down the old rotten capitalistic system, throuRh organized direct eco- 
nomic action, It lays the foundation for a new system and In the shell of tbe 
old builds the structure of a new society — the Workers' Industrial Republic. 

To my mind, tlmt is the plainest kind of a threat, by the use. of 
force, to destroy the Government of the United States and build 
upon its ruins a new government. 

Mr, Reavis. Mr. Attorney General, may I ask you a question? 

Attorney General Palmer. Certainly. 

Mr. Keavis. The circular that you have just read would be in 
harmony with a peaceful attempt to make a change, would it not! 

Attorney General Palmer. I do not think so; I do not <;al] 
" through organized direct action " 

Mr. Keavis (interposing). Well, "Organized direct action" might 
be an organized peaceful action? 

Attorney General Palmer, That is not what is understood by 
"direct action" in the minds of every one of these people; "direct 
action " has come to have a perfectly plain meaning. 

Mr, Reavis. Yes; but not when they say "organized direct eco- 
nomic action." 

Attorney General Palmer. It does not change the real intent. 
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Mr. Reavib. Is that not in harmony with, or coiild it not be con- 
strued OS a i>eacefiil effort along the line of economics to effect a 
change? 

Attorney Gleneral Palmer. It might, by an effort of construction, 
if we did not know so much about the I. W. W.'s plans and proceed- 
ings. 

Mr. Reavis. What I mean is this: If we had le^slation that woulil 
permit the prosecution and conviction of a man ^r distributing such 
a circular as you have just read, that might result in convicting some 
of them who had no violent intention at all? 

Attorney General Palmer. Well, that would be a miscarriage of 
justice, and such a conviction would be contrary to the intent and 
plain language of the Davey bill. 

Mr. BeAVis. Well, it would be a pretty bad condition if we had 
legislation that would permit the conviction of a man of that kind 
who had no intention of using force and violence to bring about a 
change in conditions? 

Attorney General Palmer. The statute should make it perfectly 
plain that only where the result was intended to be accomplished by 
actual or attempted or threatened physical force or violence. If a 
particular case brought under t^e statute might result improperly 
in a conviction that, of course, would be unfortunate and would have 
to be treated specially by appeal or otherwise. But such cases would 
be rare if the statute were properly drawn. 

Mr. BE.AVIR. Surely : and there has been a theory expressed in the 
co'untry, and to a certain extent, in the House, that legislation of 
this character should be so safeguarded that a peaceful attempt to 
effect a change in either economic or governmental conditions should 
not be interfered with, because that is one of the prerogatives of 
cit'zens. 

Attomev General Palmer. I am with you on that- — strongly. The 
Davey bill does not .so interfere. 

Mr. Keavis. You have just read a circular that you say calls for 
legislation, and yet that circular on its face might ie entirely peace- 
ful and not advocate anything violent at all. Now, you read that 
circular as an inducement to legislation, but legislation which would 

t)unish the man who edited or who inscribed that circular, might be 
egislation that would convict an imiocent man. so far as force and 
violence are concerned? 

Attorney Genei-al PAi.stER. An innocent man miglit be convicted 
imder any legislation. Under a properly drawn statute his illegal 
intent would have to be i)roved. In order that such intent might be 
proved, other evidence a.s to the subject's activities and as to his 
connections with the organization claimed to be illegal would be 
introduced in the course of the pTOKecution. Such evidence would 
consist of showing the nature ot the organization referred to. In 
the particular instance cited by me the investigations of the Depart- 
ment of Justice have shown that the Industrial Workers of the World 
is an organization which, through its propaganda, consisting of 
literature and speeches of its organizers, actively indulges in the 
advocacy of seizure of industry by direct action or what is familiarly 
known as " mass action." This consi.>its principally in the institution 
of ti general strike in the basic industries involved, and, according 
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to the doctrines of the Industrial Workers of the World, the taking 
over of the industries is to be accomplished by "direct economic 
action " and not by a resort to the ballot box. 

In my pei-aonal judgment, literature which threatens to tear down 
nhat is called the old, capitalistic form of goveminent, and to build 
in its place a " workers' industrial republic," through direct action 

Mr. Rkavis (interposing). Direct economic action? 

Attorney General Palmer. Well, " direct economic action " in this 
particular I. W. W. circular, if you please, counsels methods of 
political reform which should not lie countenanced. 

Mr. Sea VIS. Well, would you have legislation against the attempt 
to change industrial conditions by direct economic action? 

Attorney General Palmer. Wliere " direct economic action " meass, 
as the I. W. W. construe it to mean, the use of physical force mad 
violence, yes. 

Mr. IIbavis. Would you have legislation that would punish " direct 
economic action " along the lines suggested by the circular, if you 
knew nothing about the I. W. W. organization? 

Mr. Boies (interposing). This circular would not be the only 
testimony in the case, would it? 

Attorney General Palmer. Certainly not. From all the end«ice 
the jury would find the intent. 

Let me read another circular from the files of the department. 
This is a translation of an article ap|>earing in " KUeb I Volia," in the 
issue of August 28. 191&. (This article is printed in the exhibits 
marked " C") That is a Russian periodical, issued by the Union of 
Russian Workers; it contains paragraphs like these: 

Against that physical force which Is burrlcadlng our way, observes Malatesta, 
we can do only one thing, and that is turn to physical force, a violent revolution. 

OdI; social revolution crao free the worker, and only the working class can 
" put over " a social revolution. There are no legal means, nor can there 
be any, whereby true liberty could be obtained, (or the laws are the products 
o( those that favor and defend the existing order of things. 

By the words "sodal revoltitlon" we mean a complete destruction of the 
present order, and not merely the transfer of government. 

And SO forth. 

Here is another, which is signed "The American Anarchists." 
(This circular is printed in the exhibit, marked " D.") Some of the 
paragraphs of which read as follows: 

Do not think that only foreigners are anarchists; we are a great nomber 
right here at home. 

Ton have shown do pity to as; we will do likewise. 

And deport us; we will dynamite you. 

Mr. Steele. Among these different organizations, like the social- 
ists and communists, have not the words " direct action " a well- 
defined meaning? 

Attorney General Falueb. Without question. 

Mr. Steele. Does the expression not mean direct action as opposed 
to parliamentary action ? 

Attorney General Palmer. Exactly; it means the use of force. 

Here is a circular entitled, " To arms, comrades." (This circular 
is printed in the exhibits, marked "E,") This circular was issued 
by the American Anarchist Federated Commune Soviets shortly 
after November, 1919, at which time the arrest of a lai^ number 
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of the TTnion of Russian Workers were made under the direction 
of the Attorney Qeneral. Theee paragraphs are contained in it: 

We must q>eDd our money od acqutring guna and umnunltlon and learn 
how to sboot — and to shoot Into the beasts who would dare to attack us. 

We must nnlte secretly, call strikes In all Indostrles, begin to selce all food 
stores and foctorles, attack with any weapoD yon can, capitalism and Its 
upbolders. 

Capitalism, through Its government, has by Its bloody Friday — 

That was the day that the arrests of members of the Union of 
Sussian Workers were made under the deportation statute — 
started the spark of the sodst revolution tn America, and tt Is ap to us, the 
rd>elIlou8 workers, to keep the spark burning unUl victory Is ours — and 
victory win only come by our beginning to use all weapons ot force whlcb we 
can lay hold of In fighting our enemies. 

To arms, rebelUoos workers of America. 

Mr. HnsTBD. Have all of these circulars which you have read from 
been widely distributed throughout the United States f 

Attorney General Falher. Yes. And as I say, I am taking these 
almost at random from a mass of such things in the Department of 
Justice which would deluge any committee if I brought one-tenth of 
them down here. 

Here is another. It is entitled, "Arm yourselves," and was issued 
by the American Anarchist Federated Commune Soviet, of Kew 
York City. (This is printed in the exhibits, marked " F.") The 
inspiration for the issuance of this circular was the action of the 
New York City authorities in preventing a demonstration in Wash- 
ington Square, New York, on Wednesday afternoon, October 8, 
1919, which was planned as a protest against the blockade of Russia. 
It contains this paragraph : 

We therefore call upon you, the striking steel workers, and of every other 
IndnsCry, to arm yourselves for to uphold your rights as free htunan beli^B, 
Just as much as capitalism through Its government Is armed and attacks you 
In order to keep you In slavery. 

Mr. Walsh. Mr. Attorney General, if we had a law prohibiting 
those people from doing tlus thing, do you think that would stop 
them tcom doing it nevertheless if tbey were serious enough in their 
intentions f 

Attorney General Palheb. Could we not have such a law, do you 
meonl 

Mr. Wai^h. No; do vou think if we had a law prohibiting these 
things it would actually prevent them from doing the things, if 
there were a sufficient number of them who were serious in their 
intentions 1 

Attorney General Fairer. I think there are a sufficient number of 
them who are serious in their intentions for us to punish those who 
actually do this as a deterrent to others. Of course, how far a crimi- 
nal statute wiU prevent the commission of crime is a much-debated 
question ; but I am perfectly satisfied that human nature has not yet 
gotten to the point where we can hope to entirely abolish crime by 
providing penalties for its conunis^ioo. But penal statutes are really 
productive of deterrent results. 

Mr. Wai£h. Can you tell us how many States are affected by this 
unrest or revolutionary agitation f 
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Attximey General Palmeh. Well, it is ail over the country. I can 
not give you the number of States. It is strongest in the great indus- 
trial centers. 

Mr. HcsTED. If sucli a statute did not enable you to absolutely pre- 
vent the offenses it would at least enable vou to punish, would it not, 
a great many of the people who commit tnese offenses t 

Attorney General Palmer. Well, that is one of the important pur- 
poses of it. The statute itself will act &s a deterrent and the punish- 
ment of persons who commit these offenses will serve to deter others 
from committing similar offenses. 

Mr. HusTED. And thei'e is no Federal statute now by which you can 
reach them^ ^ 

Attorney Genei'al Palmeh. As I view it, there is no Federal statute 
now which enables us to hold a single individual for this kind of act. 
Mr. Walsh. Well, if they start an insurrection or revolution 
against the Government, do you mean to say there is no Federal stat- 
ute to punish that. 
The Chairman. Tliere is if it amounts to a conspiracy. 
Attorney General Faluer. There is a statute covering insurrection 
and there is one covering conspiracy to overthrow the Government 
by force. The individual who incites or sets on foot an insurrection 
or rebellion against the Government of the United States may be 
punished under section 4 of the Criminal Code; but I am perfectly 
clear that the meaning of the language of that section is that there 
must be rebellion or iiwurioction before we can hold that man. 
Mr. STEEtE. There is a section against conspiracy, however. 
Attorney General Palmer. Section 6 of the Criminal Cotle is 
against conspiracy ; section 4 is against whoever incites, sets on foot, 
or aids or assists in any rebellion or insurrection against the United 
States or the laws thereof, or gives aid or comfort thereto. 
Mr. Steele. Tea. 

Mr. HnSTED, May I ask you this question: In your opinion is it 
possible now for an individual on a public platform or the press to 
advocate with impunity the destruction of our Government by force 
and vioIcnL-e? 

Attorney General Palmer. Yes. We had this kind of case brouglit 
to our attention in the period between the explosions in June and the 
4th of July; there were numerous cases of this character, but I re- 
member one in particular, where a man who was a rather prominent 
citizen in his State, who had been active in political and economic 
discussions in the State, made the declaration m the presence of wit- 
nesses whose veracity was uudonbteil that between the 1st and the 
4th of July there would be other and gi-eater l>omb ontre/ies than 
had been committed in June: that be knew of one tliot was going to 
be perpetrated; that he approved of it and believed in it and advo- 
cated it as a means of expressing the resentment of his class of people 
against the Government of the United States. 

So far as I could see, there was nothing we coidd do about that ; 
and yet I can not bring my mind to conceive that that sort of thing, 
spread among the people, is withiir the rights of a man who relies 
upon the guaranty of free speech. 

Mr. Beavis. Mr. .\ttorney General, you hold that under existing 
law the rebellion would have to W nn nrrnniplished fart before any- 
■\ could be made nmpnnble (n the law fur incitin."' n n-Mlion? i 

logic 
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Attorne; General Palheb, Yes, sir; loosely stated. 

Mr. Rbatis. Suppose the law read, " Whoever incites, or attempts 
to incite," would tnat cover your point ? 

Attorney ■ General Palm£r. Such an amendment would be very 
serviceable. But I think it could be more completely covered. May I 
conclude these illustrations and then take up that question? 

Mr. Keavis. Yes; I beg your pardon for interruptine you. 

Attorney General Palmer. I think I can save time By concluding 
with these illustrations, unless you do not want to hear any more 
of them. 

Mr. Eeavis. Xo ; I do not want to interrupt you, 

Attornev General Palmer, And I will discuss the law as it stands 
in just a few minutes. I want to call your attention to just a few 
other cases. 

Here is a circular addressed, " To the working people of America," 
signed by "A groiip of workingmen." (This circular is printed with 
Exhibits* marked H.) It contains this paragraph, aft£r a sarcastic 
reference to the glory of the American flag: 

The workers of Russia. Germany, Austria, and oth^r onintriea have arisen 
nnd bave overtlirown their nilers. Not by bnllots. but by arming themselves. 
as It Is TOur only menns. Yon alone do not budge. Are you afraid to follow 
their example? Are you a'rnicl to tnhe by force what rightfully belongs to 

Here is another, addressed, " To the striking Longshoremen." 
(This circular is printed in the Exhibits marked I.) The circular 
clases with a statement that "the workers must capture the powers 
of the State." and contains a very vicious attack upon the American 
Federation of Labor, as most of these circulars that are issued by 
various cla.sse-s of agitators do. showing that none of them is of the 
loyal and patriotic type that characterizes the officials and members 
generally of the American Federation of Labor; all of them are 
very bitter in their attacks against the American labor movement, 
under the direction of the Federation of Labor. 

I would like to leave these illustrations with the committee, with 
many others that I shall not take the time to read, some of which 
you have possibly seen, but most of which you probably have not, 
Wt all of which, so far as I recall, contain threats in the plainest 
language to use force in the changing of the Government. 

I will read one more, to illustrate another phase in the situation, 
and then 1 will be through with them. This circular is addressed. 
"To you workers of America, colored or white"; it was issued by 
the American Anarchist Federated Commune Soviets, and received 
wry wide distribution. The circular contains an attack upon the 
American Federation of T^bor. in that it is stated that that organiza- 
tion has constantly "boycotted, sneered at. ifjnored. and refused to 
rtrganize them." namely, the negro workers. (This circular is 
printed in the Exhibits marked J.) Here is an extract from the 
cireular : 

By oar nnlted strength, we, the workers of all colorB and creeds, shall start 
the real worth-while war, for the overthrow of the entire capitalist system 
And tbe taking over of alt the Industries, farms, and warehouses of the 
countrr. 

If blood will have to be spilled In order to enable us to accomplish this, then 
let It never again be the bloo<l shed by workers against workers, but let it 
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be the blood of capltRlUm, tts govemnietit, church, and press, tbat will at- 
tempt to preveDt us the workers' from freeing ourBelves of the presrait slavery 
sDd our retaking of atl the wealth we have produced and been robbed ot 

If battles must be fought. If riots must take place. If blood must be shed. 
In order to destroy the present slavery, then let us do It by oar united 
strength start the real war — the social revolution. 

Appeals of that kind to racial hatred — appeals especially to the 
Negroes of the South — have been numerous and couched in the 
strongest language. 

Now, I have introduced those only with this purpose, and I want 
you to multiply those cases by thouswds upon uouaands — ^to get an 
accurate idea of the extent to which this kind of propaganda, if you 
may call it such, has gone all over the United States. 

Mr. Reavis. May I ask you another question? Are these circulars 
gotten out by different organizations or do they in large measure 
come from the same organization ? 

Attorney General Palmeb. Some of them are anonymous. There 
are ma:^ organizations in the country getting them out 

Mr. Reavis. There are a number of such organizations in the 
country? 

Attorney General Palmer. There are. 

Mr. igxEELE. Some of the socialist organizations have created a 
commimistic party with a bolshevistic puitform? 

Attorney General Paluxr. I did not go into that, Mr. Steele, be- 
cause I thought it probably had been presented to the comnuttee 
very fully. It is so familiar to us at the department that I thought 
it was familiar to the Members of the House. 

Mr. Steele. It is not familiar to me, and I should like to have 
information about it. 

Attorney General Pai.heb. In the fall of 1919 the American So- 
cialist Party split into three groups, two of which became the Com- 
munist Party and the Communist Labor Party, and they adopted the 
manifesto and program of the " '!rhird International." 

I have here and will leave with the committee briefs of the facts 
with relation to the communist and communist labor parties pre- 
pared by the Department of Justice and used by it before the De- 
partment of Labor recently in the cases involving the proposed 
deportation of 8,000 or more members of the Communist Labor 
Party who were arrested on January 2. [These briefs are printed 
in the exhibits marked " K " and " L.''] Under the deportation stat- 
ute the Secretary of Labor was required to hear the case and counsel 
appeared for one of the members of the Communist Labor Party, 
who defended him upon the ^ound that his case did not come within 
the language of the deportation statute. 

Secretary Wilson, after hearing the evidence and after having 
had presented to him the documents showing the beliefs of the 
Communist Party, found that it was an organization falling within 
the provisions of the deportation statute. That happened within 
the last week or so. I will leave with the committee also the opinion 
of Secretary Wilson in that matter. And possibly, Mr. Steele, your 
question might best be answered by allowing me to read briefly 
from Secretary Wilson's opinion. 
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This was in the case of Englebrert Freis, who was a member of 
the Communist Party and was arrested as such. Secretary Wilson, 
in his opinion, says: 



Age, 31 ; native of Austria ; entered the United States at Port Huron, Mich., 
on November 13, 1915, having arrived In Quebec bj^ steamship Scotan June 14, 
1914. This Is a case arising under the provisions of the act of October 16, 1918. 

It la alleged that the alien is a member of the CommnnlHt Far^ of America., 
which Is ainilated with the Commimlst International. The alien admits mem- 
bershtp In the Commnnist Party of America, and that Is aSlUated with the 
Gommuntst International- The Bole question, therefore, to be determined by 
the Secretary of Labor Is : Is the Communist Party of America such an organi- 
zation as is described In the act of October 16, 1918, membership in which 
mattes an alien liable to de])ortatlon. The language of the act applicable to 
this particular case is as follows : 

" Section 1. * • • aliens who are members of or affiliated with any 
organi7.Htlon that entertains a belief In, teaches, or advocates the overthrow by 
force or violence of the Government of the United States." 

" Sec. 2. • • ' shall, upon the warrant of the Secretary of Labor, !» 
taken Into custody nnd deported In the manner provided in the Immigration act 
of February 5, 1917." 

It will be observeil thnt belief in, teaching, or advocating the overthrow of 
the novemment of the United States Is not alone sufficient to bring any organl- 
witlcm within the scope of the act. There mast, in addition, be a belief lo, 
teaching, or advocacy of force or violence to accomplish the pnrpoae. Bearing 
that In mind, we may proceed to an examination of the facts. 

The manifesto and program and constitution of the Communist Party ot 
America and the manifesto of the Ciinimunlat International are submitted in 
evidence and their authenticity admitted. The constitution of (he Communist 
Party (see p. 19 of the manifesto) requires that: 

"Sec. 2, Applicants for membership shall sign an application card reading 
as follows r ' The undersigned, after hnvlng read the con.'iiltutlon and program 
of the Communist Party, declares his adherence to the principles and tactics of 
the party and the Communist International, agrees to submit to the discipline 
of the party as stated In its constitution, and pledges himself to engage actively 
In its worlt.' " 

An examination of the documents submitted clearly demonstrates the fact 
that it Is the purpose of the Communist Party to overthrow the Government of 
the United States. There are many statements thnt might be quoted show- 
ing thnt purpose. The two following are typical. On page 9 of the manifesto 
and program the statement Is made : 

"Communism does not propose to 'capture' the bourgeoise parliamentary 
state, bnt to conquer and destroy It" 

And again, on the same page: 

"The proletarian class struggle Is essentially a political struggle. * • • 
The objective is the conquest by the protelnrliite of the power of the State." 

Hany other statements ol similar purport are to be found in the siime docu- 
ment. After having found that It Is the purpose of the Communtst Party to 
conquer nnd destroy the Government of the United States, the next point of 
Inquiry Is as to how the conquest la to take place. 

It Is apparent that the Communist Party does not seek to attain its 
objective through the parliamentary machinery of this Government, established 
by and operated under the Constitution. That is made sufficiently clear by the 
following ercerpt from page 15 of the manifesto referred to ; 

"(b) Participation In parliamentary campaigns, which in the general strug- 
gle of the proletariat Is of secondary importance, is for the purpose of 
revolutionary propaganda only." 

And again from pages 9 and 10 of the same document: 

"In those countries whei-e the conditions for a workers' revolution are not 
yet ripe, the same process will go on. The use of parliamentarism, however. Is 
only of secondary Importance," 
166718—20 2 
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And fnrtlier on ptiee 10 : 

"The pnrllameutBrlNm of Die ComniuniFit PHrty perfnnus a serrk-e In mobil- 
izing ttie proletnrint against cspitelism, emphafllcliig tli«> political character of 
the class struggle." 

The purl lam en t a ry processes established by our Government are to be dis- 
carded or used for propaganda purposes only and other raeana adopted for 
overthrowing the Government of the United States: These means are stated 
nt considerable length aud frequently reiterated seemingly for purposes of 
emphasis. The conquest of the power of the State Is to be accomplished by the 
mass power of the proletariat. 

Strikes are to be broadened and deepened, making tbem general and militant, 
and efforts made to develop tbeir revolutionary implications. The etrlke is to 
be be used not simply as a means to secure redress of economic wrongs, bnt 
lis a means through which tlie Government roEiy be conquered and destroyed, 
A few excerpts from the Communist Party and Communist International man- 
ifestos will make these statements evident. 

Thus on page 10 of the manifesto and progrum of the Communist Party of 
America la the following: 

" The conquest of the power of the State Is accMnpllshed by the mass power of 
the proletariat Political mass strikes are a . vital factor In developing this 
mass power, preparing the working class for the conquest of capitalism. Tlie 
power o» the proletariat lies fundamentally In Its control of the industrial 
process. The mobilizing of this control against capitalism means the initial 
form of the revolntionary mass action that will conquer the power of tbe State." 

And again on page 11 of the same document : 

"Mass action Is Induamal In Its origin, but U acquires political character 
as it develops fuller forms. Mass action, In the form of general political 
strikes and demonstrations, unites the energy and forces of the proletariat, 
brings proletarian mass pressure upon the bourgeois state. The more general 
and conscious mass action becomes, the more It antagonizes the bourgeois state, 
the more It becomes political mass action. Mass action Is responsive to life 
Itself, the form of aggressive proletarian struggle under Imperialism. Out of this 
struggle develops revolutionary mass action, the means (or the proletarian 
conquest of power." 

And further on page 12, the same document : 

" Strikes of protest develop into general political strikes and then Into revu' 
lutionary moss action for the conquest of the power of the State. Mass action 
tiecomes political in purpose while extra parliamentary In form; It Is equally a 
process of revolution and the revolution Itself In operation." 

Then on page 16 : 

'■ The Communist Party shall participate In mass strikes, not only to aciileve 
the Immediate purposes of the strike, but to develop the revolutionary Implica- 
tions of the mass strike." 

And th«i making the purpose slitl more clear, we have the following from 
page 30 of the manifesto of the Communist International, with which the Com- 
munist Party of America is afllllated and whose manifesto Is accepted us part 
of the policy of the party : 

" The revolntionary era compels the proletariat to make use of the means of 
battle which will concentrate Its entire energies, namely, mass action, with its 
logical resultant, direct conflict with the governmental machinery In open com- 
bat. All other methods, such as revolutionary use of bourgeois parliamentarism, 
wilt be of only secondary significance." 

TTOm these quotations and numerous other statements In the manifesto, not 
liere quoted. It Is apparent that the Communist Party of America Is not merely 
a political party seeking the control of affairs of state, hut a revolutionary 
party seeking to conquer and destroy the State In open combat And the only 
conclusion Is that the Communist Party of America Is an organization thai 
believes In, teaches, and advocates the overthrow by force or violence of the 
Government of the United States. 

It does not devolve upon the Secretary of Labor olHclnlly to determine whether 
Congress was wise In creating the law, or the Communist Party wise in creatlns 
the facts. It Is his duty to apply the law to the facta aa he finds them. 
It Is mandatory upon him to take Into custody aliens who are memiiers of this 
organization and deport them In the manner provided for in the Immigration 
act of February 5, 1917. 

Your memorandum of January 17, 1920, recommending thnt the department 
Issue its warrant for tbe d^wrtatlon of Englebrert Prels, such deportation to 
'le to Austria, at Government expense. Is hereby approved. , ot^oli 

(Signed) W. B. WitsOK, S^elarv. 
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Mr. Dyer, When was this organization first formed ? 

Attorney General Palmeh, In this country? 

Mr. Dtbb. Yes, 

Attorney (Jeneral Palmer. In the fall of 1919. 

Mr. HoffiED. Do you care to make any statement, Mr, Attorney 
(jeneral, as to the number of people in America who adhere to these 
doctrines ? 

Attorney General Palmer. Mr. Ferguson, the secretary of the 
Communist Party, made the statement that there are 50,000 mem- 
bers of that party in the United States. 

Mr. Dyer. Would you care to state whether they have greatly in- 
creased in the last few years in membership ! 

Attorney (Jeneral Palmer. This Communist Party was not organ- 
ized in this country until the fail of 1919, at their Chicago conven- 
tion. 

Mr. (rfHiuYKooNTz. I was not present when you began your state- 
ment, but as I came in I understood you to say that you were in 
faror of the Davey bill. Would you mind stating what your criti- 
i'ib-ms are of the so-called Graham bill I 

Attorney General Palmer. Ves; I am coming to that right now. 
I will be very glad to do that. 

Mr. Steele. There is a very interesting article in the Atlantic 
Monthly for December or January, which discusses the number of 
people engaged in this propaganda, which is variously estimated iit 
from 100,000 to 300,000. 

Mr. Dyer. Under the present laws of the United States, can nut 
the men who subscribe to those doctrines be deported if they are 
aliens? 

Attorney General Palmer. Yes. 

Mr. Dyer, How many have been deported? 

Attorney General Palmer. The raeraoers of the Communist Piirty 
who were arrested on January 2, in a country-wide raid, have not 
yet been deported. 

Mr. Dykr. Xo orders have yet been issued for their deportation ? 

Attorney (ieneral Palmer, I have just read to the committee the 
decision of Secretary of Laimr Wilson in the first case which came 
to him, in which he decided just a few days ago that membership 
in the Communist Party brought the defendant within the terms of 
the deportation statute, and ordered his deportation. Xow, the way 
is cleared for the deportation of the entire number. 

Mr. Dter. All you need now is plenty of ships t 

Attorney (ireneral Palmer. Well, of course, we will have to go 
through tHe necessary legal proceedings, because many of them doubt- 
less will dispute their membership, and raise other legal questions. 

Mr. looE, No action could be taken by the department on behalf 
of the FedernI (Jovernment against citizens who preached the doc- 
trines of the Third International, so-called? 

Attorney (ieneral Palmer. Xo: unless you were able to establish 
a conspiracy under the terms of section 6. 

Mr. (jARD. Will you permit me to ask you a question? The gist 
of Secretary Wilson's decision seems to me to be that he accepts th« 
common or ordinary meaning of the word "combat": that is. t« 
mean a physical combat, and thereby associates that organization 
with physical force iind violence. f~^i^,^,^\,> 
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Attorney General Palmeb. He does not place it entirely upon the 
word " combat," 

Mr. Gabd. Well, he uses the two words " mass action " and " com- 
bat"? 

Attorney General Falhbk. I think yon must read the context to 
get the meanine— " direct conflict with the governmental machinery 
in open combat. ' 

Mr. Gard. " Open combat." 

Attorney General Palmer. Through mass action. 

Mr. Gard. Mass action, in open combat. 

Attorney General Palher. And it discards all parliamentary and 
political methods. Now, that leaves nothing else except force. 

Mr. Gard. It does not say, "discarding all political methods"! 

Attorney G«neral Palmer. Well, disregarding parliamentarism. 

Mr. Gard. Yes; parliamentarism. 

Attorney General Palmer. And that is the political method. 

Mr. Hus-TCD. They do say in the circular, do they not, that par- 
liamentary methods are only subordinate < 

Attorney General Palmer. " Of only secondary significance." 

Mr, Hosted. Yes; only of secondary significance. 

Attorney General Palmer. And only to be used for the purpose of 
, developing the revolutionary force, 

Mr, Reavib, That is, it is one of the details to effect their main 
purpose! 

Attorney General Palmer. Well, it is a case of camouflage. 

Mr. Eeavis. Well, hardly that. 

Attomev General Palmer, Well, we will have to differ in our 
opinion of that. I think the words " mass action in open combat " 
are Incapable of any other construction than that it is an advocacy 
of the use of force to overthrow the Government of the United States. 

Mr. Beavib. And all the other methods that they have are only for 
the purpose of working to the main end, tha ultimate combat! 

Attorney General Falheb. They say their participation in par- 
liamentary methods is always of secondary significance; only for the 
purpose of keeping their crowd together, and to hold the organiza- 
tion together untifsuch time as they can break out in " mass action 
in open combat " against the machmery of the Government of the 
United States. 

Mr. Reavis. And they avow that as the ultimate purpose of the 
organization ! 

Attorney General Palmer. Exactly. 

Now, I take it, gentlemen, that we may safely agree, all patriotic 
Americans, upon this proposition, that this is the people's Govern- 
ment; that we have had our Kevohition. and that we have estab- 
lished a form of Government under which any man may, by the 
methods devised by the fathers, accomplish all the reforms that he 
may desire, if he can bring them about in the methods so laid down, 
I take it that we may also agree that every man who comes to our 
shores must be understood to have fought and won his revolution 
when he gets here. 

So that it is our duty, as loyal and patriotic Americans, believing 
that this is a popular Government, capable and willing to give to 
every man, woman, and child between the oceans that true measure 
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of happiness to which he is entitled under our parliamentary, politi- 
cal methods, if yoa please — it is our duty to see that tlie Government 
is armed with the power of self-defense, and that these forcible, vio- 
lent methods of short-cutting to a reform are an attack upon the life 
of ft people's Government, wnich can not be tolerated if the Govern- 
ment is to continue to live. 

I want to get to this Graham bill in just a minute. And I want to 
say this before I discuss these bills : Much has been said about the 
^aranty of free speech. Ko man can go further than I will ^ in 
his earnestness to protect people in tliat guaranty. I feel no differ- 
ently from what every member of this committee, and every Member 
of Congress feels — and what every man feels who knows his country, 
what it stands for, what it means, and how it has developed, and un- 
derstands the sacred character of the guaranty of free speecli, the 
ri^t of free assemblage, and the freedom of the press. 

But it seems to me to be perfectly plain that there must be a dead 
line across which men can not go in the exercise of their right of free 
speech, if the Government is going to be permitted to defend itself 
as a people's Government. And I am of the opinion that it is easy 
to draw that dead line. 

Mr. Steele. They have drawn that for a good many yeai-s, have 
they not ? 

Attorney General Palmes. I am speaking with particular refer- 
ence to the Government itself. It ought to be drawn, it seems to me, 
at a l&e where there is attempted or actual use of or a threat or 
necessary implication of the use of force. And I make no mistake 
about what kind of force is meant. I am perfectly willing to use the 
words "physical force," because that is what we mean^physical 
force or violence, 

I have sometimes used this illustration : It is perfectly proper for 
a man to stand on a soap box here on Pennsylvania Avenue and 
harangue a crowd to the effect that he believes the Government of 
the I^ited States is wrong, built upon the wrong principle, and 
that the Congress is a useless appendage in this Nation. It is per- 
fectly proper for him to say that he favors the abolition of the 
Congress of the United States. 

The Chairman. Yes; or of the Constitution. 

Attorney Gen,eral Palmeb. Yes; that he favors the abolition of 
the Constitution of the United States, if you will, and the substitu- 
tion of a communist form of government. That is alt right. He 
ought to be protected in that kind of speech by all the power of the 
Government, much as we may personally disagree with what he says. 

But when he stands on Pennsylvania Avenue and says. " I believe 
the Congress of the United States should be abolished, and I propose 
to abolish it by walking up to the Capitol and planting a bomb 
under the House of Representatives and olowing those Congressmen 
to high Heaven," then it is something more than mere sel f-proserva- 
tioii tnat would lead you gentlemen to say that he has stepped over 
the dead line by the advocacy of the use of force to bring nlx)ut a 
very startling, radical change in the Government of the United 
States. There can not be any debate about that sort of thing, it 
seems to me. 

Forgive a personal word, but this thing is also true : I accord to 
every man who lives between (he seas the right to criticize the 
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Attorney (Jeneral of the United States all that lie sees fit. That is 
perfectly all right — and lots of them are doing it. [Laughter,] 
That is perfectly proper, in strict accord with every principle of our 
(Tovernnient. 

The Chairman. You do not believe in the antisedition laws of 
1798 * Very few, if any, do at this time. 

Attorney General Palmix. I certainly do not. That is all right 
for a man to criticize the Attorney General, as I have said. But 
when lie goes to the house of the Attorney General of the United 
States and blows up his house and attempts to kill his family, he is 
not doing anything against that man as an individual ; he i.s, by the 
use of force, attackinp: the Government of the TJnited States, whoever 
the Attorney General may be. 

And these gentlemen who would make it impossible for us to 
punish that miscreant under Federal laws by the allegation that we 
are impinging upon the right of free speech, have got a distorted 
^iew of what the rights of the public and the rights of Hie Govern- 
ment are in these matters, it seems to me. 

I think, however, that the very fact that there is unrest and dis- 
content and discussion, amongst ignorant people chiefly, about our 
form of Government and its processes, makes it important for us 
to be extremely careful in the method we adopt to make the sort 
of thing that I have described punishable — to make it a crime. We 
ought not to do anything which will give them an excuse for further 
inciting ignorant persons to 'violence, looking to the injury or de- 
struction of the Government. We ought not to write into the law 
anything which would make it possible for men to present a plaus- 
ible argument, even, that the civil rights of the citizen have been 
trodden upon. 

And right there is the fundamental reason for my objection to the 
Sterling bill, and the Graham bill, and the Husted bill, and several 
others of these bills which have been introduced and contended for, 
both in the House and in the Senate. I shall not go through them 
in detail, but there are several objections common to two or more 
of these bills. 

But I confess, gentlemen, that the Graham bill makes me shudder 
a little. I think a great many very good people might, with good 
reason, be considerablv frightened by the provisions of that oil), 
because it is so searching in its definitions of the acts and speeches 
of men that, in times of excitement in the country, a judge who is 
disposed to be severe toward a defendant, or a jury, moved at all 
by local prejudice or passions in a community, might well sweep 
nway the civil liberties of the citizen under that act. 

For instance, I recall one provision which makes it unlawful for 
any person to speak in any assembly where the indirect result of 
iiis speech would be injury to private property. I omit a good 
<lenl of the language in it, but that idea is there. Kow, that might 
weti scare most of us. I can understand how a man discussing po- 
litical questions might very well make a public address of a nature 
that would stir some workers, we will say, to strike, though he might 
not directly advise it; and the result of the strike might be injury 
to private property ; so that the indirect result of his speech would 
be the deatniction or injury to private property; and I could see 
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Iiow it would be extremely duigerous to allow that to stay in the 
law. 

I am personally opposed very strongly to making this alleged 
^itious matter nonmailable. That is an extremely dangerous thing. 
It means that the decision as to the unlawful character of the writ- 
ing is left with a single officer of the Grovernment — an executive 
official appointed for an entirely different purpose under our sys- 
tem of government than that oi interpreting the laws with respect 
to the guilt or innocence of any person. 

It makes it possible for the Postmaster General to destroy prop- 
erty absolutely, taking its value away by his mere opinion that the 
writing violates the statute; and, indeed, it goes so far, if I recall 
its terms correctly, as to say that the Postmaster General may refuse 
the use of the mails to a writing the intended or probable effect of 
which is to result in riot or disorder. 

Now, gentlemen, I do not believe that it is ever either wise or 
proper, much less necessary, in this emergency, to permit any Post- 
master General to determine the probable result of a writing to the 
extent that he has the power, if he detemrines that the probable 
result will be riot, or bloodshed, or disorder, to destroy the value of 
a man's property. 

Mr. Dyer. He has that authority now in other matters. 

Attorney General Palmer. Well, with relation to obscene litera- 
ture, which comes under quite a different principle. 

Mr. Dter. Also where there is a charge of fraud. 

Attorney General Pauter. Well, I am not strong for that, Mr. 
Dyer, 

Mr. Steele, If it would not interrupt your argument, may I ask 
for your views as to that clause in the Davey bill which prohibits 
any act of force against any person or his property? 

Attorney Genei^ Palmer. The Davey Bill is, of course, the sim- 
plest of all these measures. As Mr, Davey has told you, I presume, 
if he has be^i heard, it was prepared by the Department of Justice, 
under my direction, at the suggestion of the committee of the Sen- 
ate, solely for the purpose of meeting this one hiatus in the law — 
the individual advocacy of the forcible injury or overthrow of the 
Oorernment. And, of course, as all criminal stautes ought to be, it 
is drawn so as to minimize the possibility of the innocent man, or 
the man who is not intended to be caught under it, being convicted 
of a crime thereunder. 

Let me say, before I begin to discuss it, that I am very doubtful, 
on further reflection, about the wisdom or necessity of the de- 
naturalization feature of this bill. 

The Chairman. Is there not a serious question as to its constitu- 
tionality ! 

Attorney Gwieral Palmbr. Well, there might be easily a question 
raised, and it is not sufficiently useful 

The Chairman (interposing). The Constitution expressly pro- 
vides that a person who has oeen naturalized is a citizen ; and I 
dont believe he can be denaturalized by an act of Congress. 

Attorney General Palmer. I know. But the courts have also 
decided, of course, that the naturalization papers may be taken awny 
from a man where procured by fraud. 
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The Chairhan; That is true; there is no queetion about thaL 

Attorney General Palmer (continuing). Which vitiates every- 
thing it touches. 

The Chairman. There is, of course, no c^uestion about that. 

Attorney General Pauieb. And if within a comparatively short 
time after a man took the oath of allegiance he joined an organiza- 
tion of the character of those that have been described here this 
morning that attempted to destroy the very Government which be 
swore to obey, that would be very strong evidcaice, at least, of fraud 
in the procurement of his naturalization; and the court in New Jer- 
sey, in time of war, in effect held that. 

The Chairman. That might be perfectly proper. 

Attorney General Palmer. But I recognize, of course, that time 
cures many things, and it certainly weakens the evidence under alle- 
gations of fraud; and it may be that a man who was naturalized 
10 years ago had it in mind to be ever so loyal when he took the 
oath, but changed his mind since, and you could not prove fraud 
against bim. 

The Chaikuan. Or even if it was six months ago } 

Attorney General Palmer. I do not know about that ; men do not 
change their minds so quickly on a matter of so much importance as 
that. But I am inclined to the opinion that the provision for de- 
naturalizatiwi is not very useful, anyhow. 

The Chairman. And you would strike it out? 

Attorney General Palmer. I would strike it out. 

Mr. Reavis. May I ask you a question along the lines suggested by 
Mr, Steele ? What is your thought with reference to the danger of 
leaving in this bill the application of force against property ) 

Attorney General Palmer. This bill is intended to do only this 
thing: It makes a crime of the committing, or attempting to com- 
mit, or threatening to commit, an act of force or violence upon per- 
son or property, provided it be done with the intent described in the 
act. Now, that is all there is to it. 

Mr, Keavir. Well, in the course of your 

Attorney General Palmer (interposing). I beg your pardon; will 
you allow me to fini.sh ? Now, it seems to me that if you admit that 
IS all it does — and that certainly is all that it is intended to do — ^you 
have got to include as the objects to which the force may be directed 
all the things through which force might be used for the purpose 
and with such intent. 

Now, to go back to the illustration of the bomb throwers on June 
2, 1919, a bomb was laid under the house of a United States district 
judge. The house was his private property, and it will be said, or 
has Deen said, that the State of Pennsylvania makes it a crime for a 
man to destrov the private residence of a citizen. And that is per- 
fectly true. The point about it is that that was not the crime that 
was committed, the destruction or attentpt to destroy the private 
residence of a private citizen ; it was a blow at the Government of 
the United States ; it was intended as such ; it was accompanied by a 
printed document which declared it to be such, which said it was 
murder and killing with intent to injure, destroy, or overthrow the 
Government of the United States, or words to that effect. As far 
as the Government is concerned, I say, that though it was a piece of 
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private property, it was nevertheless a blow at the Government, and 
ouebt to be protected by a Federal statute. 

Mr. REAV19. And if this bill were a law with the word " property " 
omitted, it would be ample to take care of the instance that you have 
just referred to! 

Attorney General Palmeh, Of course, it might be differently 
phrased to accx)mplish the same purpose. 

Mr. Eeavis. Surely, the use of force for the purpose of changing 
and overthrowing the Government incorporated in this bill would be 
sufScient to prosecute the man who planted the bomb under the 
house of the Federal judge? You have spoken several times, Mr. 
Attorney General, in your statement to the committee of acts which 
would imply an intent — the implication of an intent? 

Attornev General Palmer. No ; not the implication of intent. I 
never used that expression, 

Mr. RsAviR. I so understood it, I may be mistaken. 

Attorney General Palmer. I spoke about the threat, promise, or 
implication of force. 

Mr. Reavis. The thought that I have in mind is this: Suppose, for 
instance, that there was a railroad strike, with all the transportation 
tied up, the people of the Nation facing starvation, and the Gov- 
ermnent bankrupt, or facing bankruptcy, and because of tiiat condi- 
tion, with the public mind inflamed, the strikers, by reason of an 
overzealous advocacy of their side of it, destroy property; do you not 
think that there would be great danger that with those words in the 
bill, with the word " property " in there, it would be used as a strike- 
breaking law before you got through with it? 

Attorney' General Palmer. I do not think there is the slightest 
possibility of that because of the necessity of proving the ulegal 
intent. 

Mr, Eeavis. I would be very apprehensive about it, with the word 
" property " in there. 

Attorney General Palmer. There must be evidence of illegal in- 
tent, which would not exist in a bona fide industrial strike. 

Mr. Reavis. Well, if the strike on the railroads was threatening 
national bankruptcy or national starvation, and projrerty was de- 
stroyed in that strike, I am quite sure that some means would be 
found to construe that law ^long that line. 

Attorney General Palmer, The strike itself would not tend to 
change or overthrow or destroy the Government of the United 
States. If any individuals sought to take advantage of this serious 
situation to wreck the Government they should be punishable. 

Mr. Reavis. It might have a tendency to overthrow it. 

Mr, Igoe. May I ask you a question as to the use of the words 
"any act of terrorism, hate, or revenge" in the Davey bill? What 
is the purpose of that? 

Attorney General Palmer. Well, there is not much difference be- 
tween violence and terrorism. .. 

Mr. looE. How about hate? 

Attorney General Palmer. What I mean is this: There may be 
an act of violence which does no injury to anj-thing. There may be 
an explosion of a bomb, for instance, which destroys no property 
and kills or injures no person; it is a mere act of terrorism and hate 
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ngainst the United States Government and public officials as such. 
It is perpetrated for the purpose of inspiring a public official with 
fear or of exhibiting such hate, to the extent that he will not perform 
his duty in the enforcement of the law, and consequently, is a blow 
at the authority of the law and the supremacy of the Government. 
I can conceive of cases where there might be a wrongful act of that 
character, which the court would hold to be not physical force or 
violence against person or property, and yet which would be just 
as vicious in its consequences and ]ust as vicious in its purposes as 
an acutal act of such physical force. 

Mr. looE. I was wondering whether if you put those words in to 
cover such case, it might not open things so wide as to cover acts 
which are not within onr intention now ? 

Attorney General Palmer. Well. I do not think so. It all must 
be done, you understand, Mr. Igoe. with the intent which the law 
requires to be present before the crime can be committed, 

Mr. HtrsTED. May I ask vou if vou have bv chance read H. K. 
12041? 

Attorney General Palmer. I do not know it by number. 'Whose 
bill is that! 

Mr. HuffrED. It is the second bill that I introduced. 

Attorney General Palmeb. I think I have seen that, Mr. Husted. 

Mr. HuBTED. You have se^ the second bill that I introduced! 
I would be very much interested to know what provision you ob- 
jected to in that bill ? 

Attorney General Palmer. H. R. 11332? 

Mr, HnsTED, No; H. R, 12041; I introduced a second bill on this 
subject. 

Attorney General Palmer. No; I have not seen that. I thought 
you were speaking of your bill, H. R, 11332. I do not know how 
much you nave changed it; but in a general way, many of the ob- 
jections that I have urged to the Graham bill apply to your bill, 
H. B. 11332 — and some of them may apply to vour second bill, which 
I have not yet seen. When was it introduced* 

Mr. HnsTED. On Januarj' 24. Here it is. 

(A copy of the bill referred to was handed to the Attorney Gen- 
eral.) 

Attorney General Palmer. Well, I can hardly read it through and 
pass on it now. Does it still provide for criminal anarchy by 
definition ? 

Mr. HuSTEi). Ye^; it provides for criminal anarchy practically 
in the language of the New York statute. 

Attorney General Palmer, Does it make the matter nonmailable, 
and all o^ that sort of thing? Of course, what I said about the 
Graham bill applies with equal force to any of these bills, as to the 
nonmailable character. 

Mr. HusTED. But it does not carry the provisions of tlie Graham 
bill in that respect. Section 6 simply provides that every book, doc- 
ument, paper, etc.. in or by which criminal anarchy is advocated, 
or any other provision of this act is violated, or the commission of 
any act prohibited by this act is advocated or advised, is hereby 
declared to be nonmailable. And then there is a provision provid- 
iiiff for an nppeal to the district court and a hearing de novo. 
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Attorney General Palsieb, Well, in a fr^neral way, my objections 
to yonr own first bill seem to apply to the second bill, including the 
provisions providing; that such matter shall be nonmailable. I nave 
not examined the'second bill until now. And also the very broad 
provisions making it a crime to advocate the use of force and vio- 
lence to injure or desti"oy any government of the world and yon 
make it also a crime under the statute if committed outside of Ameri- 
can jurisdiction. 

Mr. HusTED. None of those provisions are carried in the second 
bill that I introduced. 

Attorney General Palmkh. Well, then, you have ven' considerablv 
improved it, I should say, becjiuse under your first bill, I take it 
that a man might live here and go to Pussia and engage in a revolu- 
tion over there and use force and violence, and we could hold him 
for Aiolating the American law, which none of us want to do. 

Mr, HrsTED. None of those provisions tire in the .secMid bill. 

The CiiAiRHAx. I do not think any laws that we passed could 
apply outside of our ten-itory anyhow, would they? 

Attorney General Palmeb. I should not think so; and yet the lan- 
guage of that bill would attempt to make them do so. I think the 
bill particularly provided that any of these offenses committed out- 
side of the United States should be considered an ofl'ense against the 
Oovemment of the United States. That was going pretty strong. 

Mr. HusTED. That was in the New. York law ; and I cut that out. 

The Chairman. Let me call j'our attention to the fact that section 
1 of your bill apparently does not punish advocating or advising the 
use of force or violence in the overthrow of the Government? 

Attorney General Paluer. No. 

The Chaifman. Was that your intention? 

Attorney General Palhes. Not by that section which applies only 
to sedition itself. 

The Chairman. Do you intend to reach that character of offenses 
at all? Suppose a man went down on a street and addressed a crowd 
there, and urged them to come up here and bum the Capitol and 
blow up Congress, Do you not intend to cover that sort of an 
offense ? 

Attorney General Palmer. Section 2 covers that. 

The Chairman, That covers only cases of writing or printing. 
<ioes it not? 

Attorney General Palmer. No. "Whoever makes, displays " 

The Chairman (interposing). No: that says. "Whoever makes, 
displays, writes, prints, or circulates," etc. 

Attorney General Palmer. Welli " whoever makes a speech," I 
think, would cover your case exactly- would it not? 

The Chairman. No ; it only provides against something written or 
printed. 

Attorney General Palmer. I think not. "Whoever makes, dis- 
plays, writes, prints, or circulates, or knowingly aids or abets the 
making, displaying, writing, printing, or circulating of. any sign 
♦ • * which a^ses," etc, — there may be some doubt. 

The Chairman. You have omitted oral speech in that section. 

Attorney General Palmer. Yes ; I catch j'our point. If it would 
make it any clearer the word " utter" or some sraonym might be in- 
serted. .,-=:,, Google 



The Chairuan. Well, suppoee he doefl not threaten anything, but 
he ^es out on the street and tries to incite ft cro^rd to revolution or 
sedition. I do not think your bill covers that sort of thing at all. I 
thing section 2 covers only written or printed matten 

Attorney General Palmeh. I am of the opinion that section 2 
covers that situation. It certainly would if amended by addition of 
the word " utter " in the first line. 

And at this point I wish to suggest for your consideration another 
simple amendment which has occurred to me upon further study of 
the bill after it was introduced. Without seekmg to excuse myself 
for not having noticed this sooner, I may say that in attempting to 
make the act short, simple, but inclusive section 2 was drafted so as 
to be too broad in its terms in this particular, it might include a per- 
son who circulated illegal literature without the intent as defined in 
section 1, or without knowledge of the nature of such literature, and 
It might include a person who becomes or remains a member of or 
affiliated with an illegal societj- without knowledge of the aims and 
nature of such society. It might conceivably even include an or- 
ganizer of such society. Now, gentlemen, it is my judgment that no 
offense sliould be included under this act wiliiout the existence 
either of a guilty inteption as defined in section 1 or guilty knowl- 
edge. I think one who " knowingly " distributes illegal literature or 
who organizes or assists in the organization of or becomes or remains 
a member of or afGliated with an illegal society knowing its aims and 
purposes should be made to fall within the terms of the act. I think 
some further simple amendment to section 2 which would include 
the element of guilty knowledge on the part of persons otherwise 
falling within its terms is a very necessary amendment to the bill. 
Had I not been called to testify before your committee it was my 
intention to address you a letter to this effect. 

The Chairman. Why would you punish a threat anj' more than 
you would an appeal direct to a crowd to do any such thing? 

Attoi-ney General Palmeh. Well, an appeal might be a threat un- 
der some circumstances; but if it were not a threat I would not 
punish it. There is so grave a danger, Mr. Chairman, in attempt- 
ing to hold an individual for the spoken word, that I would be par- 
ticularly careful about what the effect of that word might be before 
I attempted to hold him; whereas the written word is very much 
more easy of proof . 

The Chairman. Well, you have a threat of revenge in the bill. 
Now, a threat of revenge might not mean force at all. I had a man 
come in my office yesterday and threaten me because of my connec- 
tion with certain legislation ; he threatened revenge. I do not think 
he ought to be punished ; I do not think he ought te come under this 
act at all ; he did not threaten to use force. And it seems to me that 
a threat of force might at least be required — not simply a threat of 
revenge. Personally, my view has been that this section 1 of your 
bill is broader than any bill, either the Graham bill, the Sterling'bill, 
or any other bill. 

Attorney General Palmer. No; I do not think that is so, Mr. 
Chairman. 

The Chairman. Well, of course, that is a matter of opinion. 

Attorney General Palmer. Yes; it is a matter of opinion as to the 

eaning of words, doubtless. I am not particularly conqer^ied about 
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the use of the words "terrorism, hate, or revenge." I have ex- 
plained, in answer to Mr. leoe's question, that there may be cases in 
which physical force is used which do not result in the injury either 
to person or property, and which, therefore, would be held not to be 
physical violence, but which are done simply for the purpose of in- 
spiring terrorism or exhibiting hate. And yet I recognize that there 
is a line of danger there that might well cause us to think carefully 
about that; and I am not particularly concerned about the use of 
those words. 

Mr. looe. Is it yonr intention to cover only oases involving force 
or violence? 

Attorney General Palmer. Yes; and I want the force to be prop- 
eriv tied lip with the intent and tlie intent with the force, 

"the Chairman. Well, if there should he a provision against a 
threat of injury to property, why should it not be limited to a threat 
of injury to Government property? 

Attorney General Palmer. For the reason that, as I have stated, a 
man can intend to injure or destroy the (Tovemment by injuring or 
destroying private pi-operty, if his intent is perfectly dear, just as 
effe<tivelj- as if it was Government property. The Chief Justice 
of the Tnited States Supreme Court does not live in Government 
property; and yet I take it that if a man threatened to destroy his 
house while he was living in it, because of some official act of the 
Chief Justice — if it was plainly done with intent to injure or destroy 
the Government and the power and supremacy of the law — it would 
constitute a case of a threat to injure private projiertv with intent to 
injure and destroy the Government of the United States. I think 
you would open a wide door for the escape of many criminals if you 
struck out " property " entirely from the bill. I would not have the 
slightest objection to your striking out the words "terrorism, hate, 
or revenge "; although I think it would weaken the act somewhat ; I 
think the other features would be sufficient, 

Mr. Yates. Do jou think in order to obtain conviction under this 
bill the indictment would have to allege an injury against the person 
or property of a specific officer or any act of force against the person 
or property of a specific person? I have in mind, as you doubtless 
have, a fellow that just runs amuck; he has no particular official that 
he wants to hurt; he is an anarchist, and he simply wants to blow up 
something. Is that provision wide enough to cover a case of that 
kind? 

Attorney General Palmer. Yes ; I think so — " commits or attempts 
or threatens to commit any act of force against any person or any 
property." 

The question is, whether we would have to specify the individual 
against whom the foi-ce was brought? I think not. For instance, if 
a man placed a bomb under the House of Representatives I do not 
believe we would have to allege the individual he was driving at. A 
man actually did put a bomb in the other end of the Capitol some 
years ago and blew out a portion of the waiting room of the Senate, 
with the intent, undoubtedly, to injure the Government of the United 
States; and he was committing an injury to property in doing that, 

Mr. Yates. Do you remember the nnarchist-s' cases in Illinois about 
25 years ago ! 
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Attorney General Palmeii. Yes. 

Mr. Palmbb. They did not advocate the killing of anybody par- 
ticularly ; they simply advocated the use of bombs to kill the omcers 
of the law or anybody else in an attempt to overthrow the consti- 
tuted authority; and 150 policemen were killed or injured by the 
throwing of a bomb. 

Mr. GooDTKooxTz. That was the Haymarket riot? 

Mr. Yates. Yes; but they vere not trying to kill specific indi- 
viduals. 

Attorney General Palmer. Well, they were trying to kill police- 
men, as I recall it; it was a street em-ounter between policemen and 
anarchists, as I recall it. 

Mr. Yates. The people who threw the bombs were not incited to 
niake an attack against any specific indindual; and if the indict^ 
ments had required that they could not have been convicted, but they 
were not required to stat« that. 

Attorney General Palmier. Well, they did devise it against the 
ofGcials of the law ? 

Mr. Yates, Yes, they did. Now, would that case be covered bv 
this bill! 

Attorney General Palmer. I think so; it is against the Govern- 
ment " or any of its officers, agents, or employees,"' " force against 



iny person or property." 
Mr. Keavis. In your o 



r opinion, could a conviction be had under the 
incident that you referred to a moment ago. of an attempt to blow 
lip the house of the Chief Justice of the United States Supreme 
Court, under the language of section 1 of your bill — the Dnvey 
bill — if the word "property" were not employed in that section? 
Where it says : 
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Would not a pei-son attempting to blow up the house of tlie At- 
torney General be amenable to that section even though the word 
'' property " were not used tliere ? 

Attorney General Paljieh, Well, let us stick to the case of the 
Chief Justice; it is more conifoitable. [Laughter.] 

Mr. Reavis. That is what I had in mind. 

Attorney General Palmer. I thought you snid tiie Attorney Gi'^n- 
eral. Suppose the Chief Justice were not at lioine; tlie man would 
not be making an attack against his jiei-son; he would be making it 
against his private residence; an act of force 

Mr, Reavis (intei-posing). Under the bill, wmikl it be sufficient, 
even if the word " pmpertv " were not used in there, if the act were 
committed by the criminal for the purpose of interfering with the 
pi-oper authority of tliis Government — and it would have no other 
purpose ? 

Attoi-ney General Palmer. I think so, 

Mr. Reavis, And it seems to me that the language employed with 
the word " property " left out would be ample to fit that case. 

Attorney Genenil Palmer. Of course, an act of force must be 
against either person or proprty; there is no question about that; 
'* will not be an act of force if it is out in the open air. Therefore I 



do not see the purpose of omitting the words " property or person," 
because it must be one or the other. But an act of terrorism, hate, 
or revenue " migiit not be. In that connection the word " propwty " 
has a limiting ^ect. 

Mr. Reavis. What I had in uiind was the inviolability of private 
property, which is protected by State law, and such a provision as to 
that is likely to cause a prostitution of the purposes of this bill befoic 
we get through with it. 

Attorney General PiLUER. That is on the assumption that the 
courts will not properly instruct under the act that it must be done 
with intent to injure or destroy the Government of the United States. 
Mr, Eeavis. Well, of course, sometimes the public mind becomes 
very much inflamed, and juries are not always capable of consider- 
ing the matter calmly. 

Attorney General Palmer. Well, I do not myself think it makes 
any difference whether you include the words " any property " or 
not, where it first appears in section 1 if you also strike out " any 
person," for thereby you would make any act of force for the pur- 
pose of injuring or destroying the Government a crime; such an 
amendment, in a section so closely drawn, would necessitate a careful 
rephrasing of the section. I call your attention to one of those cases 
of June 2, where they got the wi-ong house; they did not place the 
bomb under the house of the Federal officer. In tlie Pittsburgh case 
they blew up the house of Judge Thompson's neighbor; they made 
a mistake as to where he lived. And that was physical foi-ce against 
property— not against the person of Judge Thompson. It might 
be difficult to say that it was directed against Judge Thompson, oe- 
cause it was not his house, and yet it was perfectly plain that an 
error had been made; Judge Thompson had oeen seen in that house 
during the day, and that led the anarchists to think that was the 
place to get at him. It seems much better to me to leave the words 
in the section. . 

Mr. Beavis, Yet it was the utilization of ^physical force with the 
intention of preventing the proper functioning of the Government, 
and with the idea of overthrowing it? 
Attorney General Palmer, Yes. 

Mr. Beavis, And would not section 1 of this bill reach the male- 
factor, whether the word " pr^erty " was used in it or not ? 
Attorney General Palmer. Well, it would, in most cases. 
Mr. Hosted. Is there not ample authority now, under State law, 
or under Federal law, to reach all crimes or violence, either murder 
or crimes not resulting in death, and is not the only thing that you 
want to reach really the advocacy of force and violence? Is that not 
what you want! 

Attorney General Palmer. The Federal Government should not 
be required to look to State laws for its own protection ; only a few 
have adequate laws for such purpose and their ndniinistrntion are 
by State officers. The Federal laws are insufficient to cover the cases 
I have mentioned. 

Mr. HcsTED. That is the only thing that is not covered now by 
existing law? 

Attorney General Palmer. Yes; the conimis-sion, the attempt to 
commit, and the threat to commit an act of violence with the intent 
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defined by the act is what I am now trying to reach, together with 
the promoting of such acts. 

At the same time, I think that while murder is a crime under the 
statute of every State, and the destruction of private property 
with the intention of committing murder is also a crime, the Govern- 
ment of the United State ought to make it a crime against the 
Government, where the purpose of it is to injure or destroy the 
Federal Government. 

Mr. Gaed. How would you interpret the words, in line 12, 
"threatens to commit"? Would you hold that to be complete, with- 
out any accompanying act, but just the use of words in the threat? 

Attorney General Palmeh, Yes, sir; assuming the intent to be 
clear. For instance, if that red circular lyhich was distributed on 
June 2, and part of which I read to the committee, had been deliv- 
ered to a Government officer it would have constituted a threat to 
commit an act of force or violence with intent to injure or destroy the 
Government of the United States, whether it was carried into execu- 
tion or not. Indeed, what I would like would be to have the law 
in such shape that we could prevent the execution of the crime by 
stifling and punishing the threat. 

Mr. Gard. Would you punisli the spoken word, then, under this 
phi-aseology : " Threatens to commit "? 

Attorney General Palmer, Yes. 

I do not know that I have anything further to add, Mr, Chairman. 

The Chairman. Let me ask you this question: Section 3 of your 
bill provides for deportation. Should that be in the form in which 
it is written? It makes it obligatory upon the Secretary of Labor 
to deport any man who may be convicted under the act. Suppose 
he was convicted ; he might be fined $100 or imprisoned for 30 days. 
The penalty would depend entirely upon the situation that devel- 
oped before the court. Should that man be deported as a matter of 
course or sliould there be some discretion on tne part of the judge 
in regard to deportation? 

Attoi'uey General Palmer. I think that is there; he must be de- 
ported in the manner provided by the immigration laws then in 
force. The immigration laws give the deportee a right to be heard. 

Tlie Chairman. That is true, but if it appears that he has been 
convicted he must be deported. 

Attorney Genera] Palmer. And he has the riglit to go into court 
under a writ of habeas corpus to test the steps in his hearing. 

Mr. Steele. But deportation is imperative under this language. 

The Chairman. Yes; it makes deportation imperative. 

Mr. Steele. Well, that only relates to the execution of it. 

Attorney General Palmer. I think that gives him all the rights 
of the immigration laws; while the Secretary of Labor must deport 
that person, he must do it in the manner prescribed in the immigra- 
tion laws ; he must do it after all the rights and all the hearings 
that that requires are given. If you wish to vest the Secretary of 
Labor with discretion in such cases and remove all doubt about it, 
some simple amendment would effect that. 

The Chairman. But that law would only require proof of the 
fact that he had been convicted under this proposed act, and there- 
upon deportation follows as a matter of course. 
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Mr. SiTEUE. What the chairman means is, should there be any 
discretion with the' court as to whether he should be d^wrted or 
not! 

Mr. KuHTBD. Is there any discretion under the existing deportatioB 
law? 

Attorney General Palmer. I think not, except as. to the sufficiency 
of the evidence. 

Mr. HuSTED. And would not a man who committed any of the 
offenses set forth in this bill be ajnenable to the deportation laws 
as they exist at the present time, even if this deportation section 
was not written into tne law 1 

Mir. Steei^ This makes a new crime which is pmiishable by 
deportation. 

Attorney General Palmer. There is hai-dly any difference in the 
elements of an offense under the act and flie elements necessan^ to 
warrant deportation in kindred cases under the proceedings of the 
Department of Labor; and all that this does, if your interpretation 
of it is correct, is to siibstitut*" the judgment of a court on legal 
evidence in a criminal case for the judgment of the Secretary of 
Labor in an informal hearing. 

The CiiAiRHAK. What I had in mind was this: Might not this 
be H very extreme penalty in some cases? 

Attorney General Palmer. Deportation ! 

The Chairman. Yes. A case might arise where tlie court would 
<-onsider that a sentence of 30 days in the county jail was sufficient. 
Xow, the statute would impose this additional penalty. It ia only 
a question as to the regularity of the proceecTings leading up to 
conviction with which the Secretary of Labor is concerned. 

Attorney General Palmer. Well, the present situation is that de- 
portation IS the penalty for a certain kind of crime, when committed 
by an alien. Now, here is a kind of crime which applies to citizens 
and aliens alike; and the thought is that, no matter what penalty 
the judge might impose, the man having committed a crime of the 
same nature as warrants deportation under the statute, the penalty 
ought to be deportation. It might very easily happen, Mr, Chair- 
man, that a court would give a man only 30 days in jail becanse 
he knew the man would be deported immediately after that. There 
are a number of very minor offenses that are grounds for deportation. 

The Chairman. There might be cases whpre 30 days in jail would 
be ample punishment. 

Attorney General Palmer. I think this is too serious an offense 
against the Government to justify a sentence of only 30 days in jail ; 
I think that would be making a travesty of the law. 

The Chaibman, Well, while a man may have associated himself 
with one of these organizations, he may have committed no par- 
ticular crime; he may have been negligent rather than active. Atid 
the court might find that, having become liable for remaininc a 
member of this forbidden association, he is subject to a pwaltyj 
still the court might feel very reluctant to deport the man. Deporta- 
tiori is a very severe penalty. 

Mr. HuffiBD. Has the Secretary of Lahor any discretion under ex- 
isting law? 

The Chairman. I do not think so. 
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Mr. HuffTBD. If an offense has been committed under this bill, the 
deportation of the offender must take place. 

The Chairman. That is what I mean; it includes cases where a 
person may simply belong to an anarchist ot^anization ? 

Attorney General Palmeb. Yes. 

The Chairman. And in those cases he is supposed to be a con- 
firmed criminal 1 

Attorney Gieneral Paijcbr. Well, it is a little more than that. I 
think I have the deportation statute here, and I will read frcMn that : 

That aliens who are anarchists ; aliens who believe in or advocate the over- 
throw by force or violence of the Government of the United States or of ^ 
forms of law ; aliens who diebelleve !□ or are cqipoaed to all orgBDlsed Kbrern- 
ment; aliens who advocnte or te&th the asgaaslnatlon of public offlclala; aliens 
wbo advocate or teach the unlawful destractlon of property ; allras who are 
membeTS of or afllllated with any organization that entertains a belief in, 
teaches, or advocates the overthrow by force or violence of the Government of 
the United States, or of all forms of law • • *. 

Bec. 2. That any alien who, at anj' time after entering the United States, la 
found to have been at the time of entry, or to have become thM«after, a mem- 
ber of any one of the classes of aUena enumerated In sectioD 1 of this act — 

Which I have just read — 
shall, npon the warrant of the Secretary of Labor, etc., be deported. 

Mr. looE. I think we have another statute requiring deportation, 
where the alien has been convicted of certain offenses. I do not know 
whether there is a penalty or not 

Mr. Hosted. Does not the section that the Attorney General has 
read cover every offense set forth in this bill i 

Attorney General Palmer. If a man is found to come under this 
deportation statute, there would be no alternative as long as the de- 
portation statute remains on the books. He would have to be de- 
ported, whether the same thing were covered by the so-called sedition 
law or not. 

I want to add one thing, Mr. Chairman, to what I have said. A 
great many very good people, in opposing this kind of legislation 
generally, both in written statemraits and in oral statements before 
uie committee, have compared it with the infamous alien and sedi- 
tion laws of 1798. 

Of course, it is unnecessary for me to call the attention of this 
committee to the fact that tne words " force and violence " were 
never employed in the sedition law of 1798 at all. The alien law 
made it possible for the President of the United States to send out 
of the country anyhodv whom he believed to be a menace to the 
peace or order of the tJnited States; and the sedition law made it 
a crime for a roan to say anything, or write or print anything, 
which would bring the Government of the United States, or the Con- 
eress of the United States, or any branch of the Government, into 
disrepute in the public mind. 

Of course, if tliat were the law to-day, all of us men who engage 
in political discussion would engage in it from behind the btrsoi 
prisonR, because we would not be able to say uiything of the kind 
of talk that we indulge in in these days in America. 

The Chairman. Anyone that would be doing that would be slan- 
dering the Government or libeling it under that act, and would 
make himself liable? 
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Attonaey <3eneral Palmbb. That is -ooniect. 

Mr. HusiXD. Do you not think that, for mere rexscHiE of practical 
[»7chology, it is uthn- unwise to use the word "sedition" in tlie 
odl, on acraunt of its popular coatentf fiverirfaDdy in the oomttrj'. 
practically, is afUMOSt anaixsbyf 

AUacBBy OflDeraJ Fazjiol Y«b. 

Mr. HnBm>. Every decect man is oppond to the advocacy of the 
destmctioD of oar GovemiBrait by foice and violence. Kow, if you 
use the term " anarchy " instead of the word " sedition," you avoid 
thai mnxipalar EdgaificaticHi or-espneBion. 



Mr. Sn^LE. The idea beine that the o^nse would be just as sweet 
luder anotiier lumel {Lau^ter.] 
Mr. HnsTB). Well, in the popular mind there is a content of l^e 



word " sediticsi " which means repression and interference with free- 
dom of speech and freedom of the pfees. 

Attorney General Palmeb. There is s(»ue force is that, and it 
was mort carefully oonBidered at the time the bill was drawn. And 
yet, after all, the act that Congress passee is {^infr to be judged by 
its terms and not by its name. If it is merely an act, as I thjnk it 
ought to be, based on actual, attempted, or threatened physical force 
or violence to change, overthrow, or destroy the Government of the 
United States, whether directed against person or property, a crime. 
I think it will go a long way in making it possible for us to main- 
tain peace and order in the connti-y and will do nothing whatever 
toward further enlarging the luirest and discontent which, of "ourse. 
is in the countir at present. 

I do think, if you go beyond those lines you tend justification to 
orators of the ultrs-radiciil class to preach against the repres-sive 
legislation passed by the Congress of the United States. I think 
tfaat the fiee diflsemination of ideas is the very salvation of the Re- 
public. I think that men ought to be pennitteid to talk, and talk, att 
much as they will. 

It was one of the most interesting things, I think, in the early days 
of the war, to see the m«i of Greet Britain marching up and down 
the streets of London, and every other great city, with camp stools 



under their arms; and stopping on the street comers and getting up 
on the camp stools to speak to weiv fellow citizeiLs about the action of 
the Govenunent and tne principles of the great war. It was to the 
glory of the Anglo-Saxon idea of government that men could do 
that kind of thing in the very heat of the discnssion about the con- 
duct of the greatest war that the world has even known. I think 
the future of our coKotry depends upon that sort of thing more than 
upon anything else in the world. 

But free speech is not unbridled speech. Free speech is not licensi.' 
lo say anything, and not suffer the consequences. I would let a man 
talk, but I would make him responsible for the intended conse- 
•jnenees of what he says. If in action, speech, or writing his intent goes 
lo tJie extent of causing foi-cible wrBcking of our .\nierican institu- 
tions, I would punish him. 

A man may say what he will, as has oft«n been said; but if he 
cries " fire " in a crowded theater, with the intent to injure the peoph* 
there assembled, certainly his right of free speech does not protect 
him against the punishment that is his just de^rt. 

_, .„Googk' 
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Now, I think this simple act of Congress that we have here pre- 
sented contains none of the dangers or menaces that men ur^ against 
stanB other pieces of legislation designed to meet this situation. 

I believe it to be necessary to the continued peace and order in the 
■country; and I sincerely trust that something along that line, and 
no more severe than that, in the general common interest, shall be 
reported by this committee and adopted by tiie Congress. 

Mr. Gasd. Are there any more witnesses to be heard, Mr. Chair- 
man! 

The Chaihhan. Not any more to-day; there will be a meeting 
Ffiday, 

Mr. Ralston. Mr. Chairman, I would like to offer something in 
oppo^tion to this prop<ffied legislation. I could do it to-morrow or 
Fnda^. Mr. Kane, for instance, late United States district attorney 
Ip Philadelphia, desires to be heard. 

The Chairman. That can be arranged for later. 

(Thereupon, at 12 o'clock noon, the committee adjourned). 

(The exhibits referred to follow :) 



The powerH tluit be make no secret of tbelr wtll to atitp, herf In America, the 
world-wWe »preBd at revoludnn. The powers that must be reckon that tber 
will have to ncp^t the flght they have provoked. 

A time has t-ome when the fM)clBl tiuestlon's solution cun be delayed do 
lonmtr ; class war la on and can not cense but with n complete victory for the 
International proletarlHt. 

The challenge la an old one, oh "democratic" lords of the autocratic re- 
public. We have been dreaming of freedom, we have talked of liberty, we 
linve usplred to a better world, and you Jailed us, you clubbed us, you deported 
na, yon murdered us whenever you could. 

Now that the great war, waged to replenish your purses and build a pedaatal 
to your Baints, la over, uothliig better can you do to protect your stolen mllllona, 
and your usurped fame, than to direct all tbe power of the murderous Institu- 
tions you created for your exclusive defence, ugaiust the working multitudes 
rlrfnit to a more human Conception of Hfe. 

The Jails, the dungeons you reared to bury aU protesting voices, are now 
r^lenl^ed with languishing conscientious workers, and never gatlaSed, you 
increase Uietr number every day. 

It is history of yesterday that your gunmen were shooting and murdering un- 
armed masses by the wholesale ; It has been the history of every day in your 
regime ; and now all prospects are evMi woiae. 

Do not expect as to sit down and pray and cry. We accept your challenge 
and mean to stick to our war duties. We know that all you do Is for your 
defence as a class; we know also that the proletariat has the same right to 
protect Itself, since their press has been suffocated, their mouths muzzled, we 
mean to speak for tliem the voice of dynamite, through the month of gUDa. 

Do not say we are acting cowardly because we keep In hiding; do not say It 
Ik abominable : It Is war, class war, and you were the first to wage It under 
cover of the powerful Instltntlons you call order. In the darkness of yonr laws, 
behind the guns of your bonehead^ slave. 

No Ubertj- to you accept but yours ; the working people also have a right to 
freedom, and their rights, our own rights, we have set our minds to protect at 

We are not many, perhaps more than you dream of, though but are all de- 
termined to fight to the last, till a man remains burled In your baatllea. till a 
hostui^ of the working class Is left to the tortures ol yonr police system, and 
win never rest till your fall Is complete, and the laboring masses have taken 
possession of all that rlglitly belongs to them. 

There will have to be bloodshed ; we will not dodge ; there will have to be 
murder; we will kill, because It la neceasary ; there will have to be deatrncUoni 
we will destroy to rid the world of yonr tyrannical institutions. 



We an mdy to do anrthiDK and evsrytblog to svpiirasB the eapkaUst clan ; 
Just as yon ar« AiAaif nnythlng and everythtag to 8iiiq>reas the prolMnrlRn revn- 
littion. 

Onr mntaal poattloo la pretty dear. Wlutt haa been done by oa ao far Is 
only a warning tbat tbere are Mends of popalar liberties still living. Only 
n«w we are sMtlns iato the fight; and yon will hove. a chance to see what 
llbeatyrloTing people can do. 

Do not seek to beUere that we are the Oermans' or the devil's palO agents ; 
yon know well we are class conscious men with strong determioutlon, and no 
vulgar liability. And never hope that yonr copa, and your hounds will ever 
succeed In ridding the country of the anardilstlc germs that pulses In our 

We know how we stand with yon and know how to take care of onreulves. 
Beridea, yon will never get all of us, and we multi[riy nowadays. 
Just wait and resign to yonr fate, since privilege and riches have turued 
yonr heads. 
Look "ve sodal revolution 1 down with tyranny. 

Tffi Anabchist FiGHnsaH. 



Men, tlie work of deuiobllizlng the Army Ih now In prt^rew. A<^irdtnR to 
published statements, you will be given your choloe of being returned to the 
points from which you were taken or of remaining In the district In wblch the 
cantonment where you have been encamped Is located. 

Men, since you have been In the great military camps yuu b:>ve learned and 
unlenrned many things. Some of you were taken from great Industrial centern 
wliere you labored In great factories, on railroads, or In mines, and with thou- 
sands of other workers you socially operated the Industries for the benefit of 
those who own them. 

Many of you were taken from small cities and towns where Industry Is cnr- 
rled on In a smaller way and the social nature of production Is not so appnrent 
as In the larger Industrial centers. 

Thousands of others were taken from smull villages, hamlets, and farms In 
which, aside from agriculture, there Is no Industrial production, and workers 
lire und lubor In almost complete Isolation and with little knowlnlKe of the 
fcreat Industrial world by which they are surrounded. 

Men, no matter from whence you were token, your old life Ims been limktm 
and when you leave the great military camps you will look upon the world In a 
different way and you will find conditions greatly changed to what they were 
before you were put Into the service. 

Men. you liuve been hruuglit togethei' In lurgi' mimhei-s. unit yon liave noticed 
that while you may differ in some physical details. y<m look prctt.v much alike, 
und you have oliserreil after t>eciimlng nc<iuiilnted and cnmiuiriiiK imtes. that the 
vast mnjorlly of you come from one particular part of society — the working 
class part 

Men. you have been drilled, disciplined, and taught to nbey: ti> yun who were 
taken from the great iniUistrles, this was nothing new; but those who were 
taken from the smaller towns and rural parts of the country It was a new ex- 
perience. 

Men. you have learned to act together, you have had priR-ticui lessons In cm- 
wrted, orderly action to gain a definite objective: This has lieen drilled Into you. 

Men. yon were taken from the ranks of the workers, and. no motter whether 
you are sent hack to where you were taken from or remain In the nelghborbooil 
ivhere you now are, yon go back to the ranks of the workers, and you nmst get 
work; you must find Jobs. Notwithstanding the promises helil out in dallv 
[lapera. magazines, etc., about providing jobs for returned soldiers, you will 
find that you will have to compete with thousands of other workers for a de- 
creased and ever decreasing number of Jobs. You will find that uotwlthstiind- 
Ing their glovring promises, employers do not give Jobs tii wnrken* because they 
love them. Industries are run for profit anil the workers produce the prolii. 

Men, on your discharge from the Army and return to the ranks of the work- 
ers you will find the owners of the great Industries organized Into great In- 
duHtrtal unions, ready to take fnll advantage of the great army of Dnempto^ed 



tbat tH niiw (lerHaplmc due to ttie closlnr down of mr Indnatrtas, and ttwK 
oncaiilzed ownem of industiiee wUI twe UieiF Indnatrial pawer to take eiery 
puwible ndvantHKe of the worken. 

The employerti will endeavor to sae yon. to protect Owlr latcreatB; ther wilt 
Incite you to inob, beat an, and Kiarder the memtwra of your own daas. Thv 
wilt utte every effort to anmae and eaniKe :;od. appealtiw to roar " patriotlam " 
and wiivlnfc tli^ " re<l " HaR. Wien you have served the purpeae of the vmpktj- 
Irk clanH, ,vnu will be tferovtii aaide, and if yon In yoar turn strufcgle Itor better 
iBduMrial FotidlttunB yott Will receive the Mme treatment that yon h^ped tn 
dive to the membeni of your own daaa. 

Men, yoD are ptUin back tn the worfctntc i-lnw (pom whence you came and to 
.VFliich you belong. Yi)ur pcimonilc Interests are the same as all other worters, 
no matter what nilor or where they were horn. Yon are all worker* aecUnjc 
johM from thoBp who own InduMrlen; whei> you get JotHi you are paid wages, 
which if) a part of the wealth you have produced ; the employer! take all and 
liuiid the workt-m Imck Juxt an little afi poiutible; the leaa the workers get the 
more the eniployerH have. The bum ittn cluHe down the industries when It 
Hultn hiR purpofie. and you will have lo hunt unotlier Job ; you do not have to 
work for any partknilar employer, hut you have got to work for some em- 
ployer. Bouie Job owner In the tlass of employers, otberwttte you must beg or 
Nteul. and tn either event you are liable to he nent to Jail. In ithort, you, like 
nil membeni of your class, are wiiRe slaves. Are you content to be a wage 

Yiiu were put In the Aniiy, It linH been stated, to flKht for " democracy uud 
treeilom." Don't yoii think It Is time for ynu to reiillxe the ftict that you are 
not free and thai It Ih up lo you lo line up with your clasw and help It to light 
mid win tnduntrlal fn*edi«ii right here in [he I'nlted States? 

AImi. since you have been to the Army you havt> ^een how organlzatloD Ix 
IH-rfet-ted, how one |)art fits Into the other, each perfurmlng Us share of the 
work. Just as a hutie machine. One part of the same Army does not flght 
the other: while It is divided Into (Hfferent units. It Is not separated Into 
eirluslve, warring groups, each Ughtlng one section of the common enemy on Its 
own book, while the [iimmon enemy puts up a solid front and fights and de- 
feats Its dlviili^, 'seiKimte^l opponent. An army divided against Itself l.a a 
heaten army. 

The world's IndnstriHl workers must nimmlKe on the same principle— Into 
Industrial unions, eacli union subdivided Into branches corresponding to the 
departments of the industry, and all branches of an Industry bn>uf,'tit together 
In iin industrial de|>artment, while the Industrial departments iire brought 
togetlier In a great industrial nrra.v called the Industrial Workers of the 
World, In which the working class Is organized to present a solidly organised 
front to the Industrially organized employing class. 

This great inilustrtal unlim of workers Is orgunlEtng fur the purpose of 
ii))talnlng all possible liTUite<llate benefits for tlie working class — shorter wortc- 
day, Improvements In working conditions, more money, wages, etc. — alt of 
which are but steps to the taking possession by tlie working class of the Indus- 
tries which that class now operates hut does uot own : we take Just as much 
as we have the orgiiulzed Industrial iiower to take and lo hold. 

The world's Industrial workers must recognise tlielr common clats Interests 
and organize. 

The world's Industrial workers must organize Intelligently and scientifically 
on Industrial llnej*, not only to curry on the every-dny battle of the working 
class, not only to lake isissesslon of the world's industries, but to carry on 
production when the present wiige-slavery system is abolished. 

That Is what the Industrial AVorkers of the World Is organized for; as It 
tears down the old rotten capitalistic economic system, through organized 
direct economic action It lays the foundation (or a new system and in the 
shell of the old builds the sfmcture of a new soclet.v— the Workers' Industrial 
Republic. 

Men. you are Intelligent and are able to do your own thinking; examine 
these tasts for .vounielf ; do not be ted astray by misrepresentations and false- 
Iiood. Find out what you class interests are and act in accordance therewith. 

(iet the literature of the I. W. W., read, think, and act. 

Men of the Army, farewell ! 

Members of the working class, greeting. 
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TkonghU om aaotol .revolNtioM. 
(Not nn editorial.) 

AuauaT 28, 1918. 

An ever-tncreaMlss nvrobM- n( workmeu hiv beglnnlag t« realise tha fact 
that tbe only xure road to freedom Is tbe road of social revolntlon. Bot tbls 
t^ not mough. WorbmHi should without a delay begin to gtapan tot aadal 
rmrolatlon foi Om npbMval — to qooti^ P. L. Lavrov — to wblcb coatemporar]' 
meialWs nn ntrLvlnit, can not be accompliahed by itfol loeaiw; tbe only way, 
therefore, by which Hocialism can be brought Into force In social revolution. 
Tbe govembiB iwllti(.-al forcea. as well hh those that wield Indnatrlal wealth 
and resoarces, are buRlly preparlnn tbe means for a d«a<11y resistance to any 
and f^ery alt«>iniit the wurkcrN may make to fret rid irf the poHdcal and Indus, 
trial yeiie. There la no Iluilt to their beastly abandon and rabid fierceness when 
tbey see their fate approaching. It will suffice to mention their rerenge on the 
Parl.i communars, tbe ot%iet< of Niculas, Holyptn A Co. 

Supporting themselves on those hired and drafted "for service," the dls- 
dpltned murderers, they Issue orders to kill the-workers even when the latter 
merely misbehave a little, never even dreaming to sels^ the means ot production 
or of the deatructlon of fforemm'ent. 

It Ih therffore nx^lewi to think that they wilt ever tolerate a state ot things 
where the workers would openly arm themselves with the view of offering 
resistance to the armed kiflera. 

They strlvi; to rule, to live a life of luxury at the expniM.' of tbe toiler. They 
will not give up willingly their grab. No one will offer tbe workeni anything 
of value. They will receive nothing bat what they themselves manage to wrest 
away. F. H. Rnbef waK right when he said " all that Is great and worthy ot 
the people cnii be realized only by tlie people themselves and no one else." 

■' It is Jwlf-nndersbKKl," wrote Lavrov ■' that the rulers of the world and the 
helmitmen of tlii' exiattng govemmentM will not step down and renounce will- 
ingly tbelr comfortable positions. They will employ all their tremendous re- 
sources and the resources of tbe existing state organliatlons. which are com- 
pletely loyal to their loleresLs, In the defense of their power. Workers, com- 
nuuibtm can not be brought about by means of a legal reform, tbe only road 
whicb will lead to this is the. road of aoclal revolution." 

" Against that physical force which Is barricading our way." observes 
Malatesta. " wi' can do only ons thing, and that Is, turn to physical force, a 
violent rs volution." 

Unly social revolution cau frev tbe worker and only tbe working class can 
** put uvev " a HMcial revolution. TIkere are no legal means, uor can then be 
any whereby truf liberty could be ohUlued, for the laWK are the products of 
[hose that fuvor and defend the eslstlog order of things. 

By the word "social revolution" we mean a complete destruction of the 
preoHit order and not merely tbe transfer of government powm' Into tbe hands , 
uf social demiicratH ; In other words, not with a view of intrusting tbe political 
minority witli th« pcwei we came out to deertnty, a dream cherished by the 
social JamhinH. Vim can not call a set of n^orms, whatever they are, a revolu- 
tion ; yon can net apply this term to a play at parliamentary combl nations. 

Social rerolutian In Its flrst phase is an armed Insurrection. We might as 
well call it by Its real name right from the beginning Instead ot applying 
terms which are much better suited to the various other social movements. 

Tb« best deflnltton ot the term " social revolution " fass been made by Lavrov : 
" Whatever other attributes you may add to the train of social revolution." 
he writes, "one must he positively certain and It is this: It must begin and 
begin immediately, with the tnm over ot all posseselons, private and state, 
to the common control. All resources should be declared common property," 
wroto this scliolar. 

Complete destruction of private control ot natural resources and capital, com- 
plete destruction of power to rule, and the institutions invested with powera 
to enforce the rule of one man over another, those are the outstanding features 
lit sodai re>-alatIon, 
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The eealle fossils ruling the United States see red I 

Smelling tbelr destructloD, the; have decided to check the starm hy pasilnfc 
thedeportatloa law affecting all foreign radicals. 

We, (he American nnarchlstt, do not protest, for It ia latlle to waste any 
energy on feehte-mlnded creatures led by Hfs Majesty Phonograph Wilson. 
' Do not think that only foreigners are amrchlsts; we are a great nuoiber 
right here at home. 

Deportation will not stop the storm from reaching these shores, lite storm 
U within and very soon wQl leap and crash snd annihilate yon In blood and 
flre. 

Ton hare shown no pity to ual We will do likewise. 

And peport ns 1 We wUI dynamite yon I 

Either deport ne or free all I 

THS AMKUCAH AKA10B1R8. 



TO ABlf a, OOUKADES ! 

Time und again you have been foolish enough to ask or to expect the present 
Kxploittng system to go out of existence peacefnlly. 

Day After day the npholders of this exploitation — the Govenunent, hBTe 
murdered, crippled, and Imprisoned thousands of our fighters, while you were 
aoewerlng with paper protests. 

But what has hastened all over the country on Friday, November 7, 1919, 
when hundreds of our comrades were brutally crippled, assaulted, beaten up 
aud then arrested by the wolfish, degrading, cowardly, dirty, thug-armed beasts 
of the Government, ought to open the eyes of every rebel worker who strugf^ea 
for the overthrow of this system, that It la time to change the methods of flght- 
Ing our murderous enemies 1 

Open meetings of revolutionary organisations must stop, Instead of which 
all mu»t resort to conspirative meetings In csariatlcally RuBslnnized America, 
as In the olden days of czardom. 

We must also be prepared so that when our conspirative gatherings are at- 
tacked, no such horrible scene as on the Bloody Friday of November 7, 1919, 
should be repeated without bloody — yes! bloody revenge I We must spend onr 
last money on acquiring guns and ammunition and learn how to shoot— and to 
shoot Into the beasts who would dare to attack us ! 

We trust that our comrades of Russia will reiterate on American offldals 
and In this manner avenge the murderous attacks on their Busslan brothers whu 
are kept by force in this country and are not permitted to return home. 

We must unite secretly, call strikes In all Industries, begin to seise all food 
stores and factories, attack with any weapon you can — capitalism and its up- 
holders, 

Garry on the struggle of the social revolution until capitalism's exploitation 
system, Government's murder rule, religion's hypocritical assent to these out- 
rages, together with the dally kept press of the entire country are all destroyed 
for ever, and In Its place establish the anarchist commune society, baaed oa 
real freedom. 

Capitalism through Its government has by Its Bloody Friday started the 
spark of the social revolution In America, and it is up to us, tits rebelling 
workers, to keep the spark burning, until victory is ours — and victory will only 
come by our beginning to use all weapons of force which we can lay bold ol In 
fighting our enemies I 

To arms 1 rebeDlng workers of America ! 

Ahbbican An&xchist Piuikatb) CoicmrNi Sonera. 



ARM rouasjti.vKB ] 

The autocratic barbaric suppressions and Imprisonments of this self-called 
" democratic " country has been within the last two months really RosslUllsed 
OS In the olden days of cssardom I /■ • ■ 

D,„z„,C,oogle 
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. gtrlkliig woiten In all th9 IndnMrle*, eqieciall; in the steel Indnatry, are 
being killed and ^onnded to death daily by the police, soldlera, sailors, splee, 
and " qieclal dqnitlea," all tiencAuneii of the Oovemment whl^ are the sole 
npfaolden aitd pratect<Rs of capltaUani ! 

A. peaceful parade on Wednesday, October 8, 191S, to protest agatast tb» 
AlUes and United States hypocrisy, dlsboneBty, and mnrderons starvation 
blockade on revolutionary Rnssia, was brutally attacked. Men, nomen. anA 
Children bavs been dnhbed and trampled apon by monnted-pollce murderers t 

After such a morderons pogrom on people who thought that they had at least 
the liberty to walk on "th^r" streets, caidtalUm's leading prosecuter, A. 
Rorke, againM yon workers, had the shameful, braaea auduclt; to sa; : " We 
are trying to And out whether there was a deliberate attempt to create a riot" 

There was a "deliberate attempt" not <«ily made hot also carried out by 
the order of this dirty scoundi^l himself, who dared yet afterwards to arrest 
some of those whom his cohenchmen have so anhnmanly attacked I 

Since the Government has csarlstlcalty Rnssaniied its methods In clubbing 
and murdering you whenever yi{u raise your voices In protest against Injustice 
ur dare to go utit on strike, there remains for yoa, the workers, only one thing 
left, and that is to arm yourselves 1 

We therefore call upon you, the striking steel workers, and of every other 
Indastry, to arm yourselves for to uphold your rights as free human beings, 
just as much as capitalism through Its Government is armed and attacks yna 
In order to keep you In slavery. 

And from now on all of you workers who Intend to go out marching on 
"your" streets will know thiit you shall never go out iiuiiln — unless you will 
be armed to repulse those that will dare to attack you ! 

We api>eal to you soldiers, sailors, and police who can think to refuse club- 
bing the workers who struggle to liberate themselves from the present economic- 
slavery ; but those of you who will refuse to be with the workers had better 
find out what used to happen to such In Buasla when czarlsm was In Its full 
•wing, as It Is at present In tbls country I 

Kspedally we would urge those overwise leading henchmen of this city — 
Rorke, Weeks, Oegan, and their like — that they may as well drop their " high 
poidtlons," for they will have to pay the price for every worker Ulledl at 
wounded I 

Workers of America, begin to arm yourselves and fight back In the same 
manner as you are being attacked ! 

The bloody war of capitalism, through its Government, against you, its 
workers. Is on I 

Therefore be not the meek, submissive slave any longer. Arise and start to 
fl^t back until you who produce the commodities of life shall also own and 
enjoy them, then you will have no more wars and bloodshed, for capitalism. 
Governments, churches, and the kept press will have been destroyed forever^ 
and In Its place we shall have the new society of brotherhood, equality, and 
happiness — the anarchist commune society ! 

Aubhican Anabchist Fedkbatbd 

CouuuNE Sovirr of Nrw Tobk Crrr. 



Exhibit H. 

To the toorleinti people of Amerioa: 

The war Is over. Your exploiters have quickly placed their profits In safety. 

Tou, the working staves, will soon And yourselves on the streets, facing a 
hard winter, lookln;; for work, for It Is your only means to supply yourselves 
with the necessities of life. Because you lack the courage to use other methods! 

Tou have tolerated all the moral and physical slaveries during this war. 

When you dared open your mouths In protest you were quickly railroaded to- 
Jail. 

Wltat were your profits out of this war? Tou lost all the little of llbertr 
you had and you gave your sons, brothers, and fathers away to be shot down 
like doirs and left to rot In the fields of Prance I 

For what? 

For the dory of the AmerlcaD flag! 

So that your masters may have bigger markets to sell their n 
exploit other people like you. 
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The woAers of Rnasta, Geniuir> AnatvlB. taA otber coontries ion* rlasa 
And bare OTertkrown tbetr mien. 

Not by bBlMa but br RrtnlDfc tbemsdvcs, as It la yoar ooJy mMoa. Yoa 
alone do not budge. Are you afraid to foUow Uslr ennmte? Are jtm atr^i 
to take by force w^t rlgbtfolly bdOOKB to you? 

WIU yon be meek and davtsbT Will yoa wallow under tbe Iroo heel of your 
muterat 

Or will yOD Her yoer way by tte i-ercJiitloD to a better and bappler Ufef 
Which will yon cbooael 

A Osonp aw Woaxiite Mm. 

SxawiT I. 

PB0CI.AMAT1ON IBSVUU BY THE COUUVWIOT PABTV OF AUEBICA, LOCAL OME^'OM 
NEW TOEK. 

To the Btritinf lOftffthoremen: > 

Long^oremen ! Sixty thouBand of yoti nre out on strike. Tou strud against 
the bosses and the Government Wafce AdJuBtment Board. Tou also struck In 
defiance of the union oRlclale. Tou are Btrlfclng against the " scab unionism " 
of the American Federation of Labor. The Wage Adjaatment Board refused 
to fcrant your demands. Tour l<>aders urged you to remain at work. Strike 
means victory; arbitration means defeat. Your leaders wanted arbitration. 
Angered beyond endurance at the board's award and tbe treachery of yoar 
leaders you walked out. Your officials are breaking your strike. The prosO- 
tute press Is trying to break your strike. The bosses, with the able asBistance 
of your leaders, and the Government are preparing to break your strike, Tou 
nre determined to stay out 

Workers ! You have repudiated your leaders. Tou have repudiated your 
scab form of American Federation of Labor unionism. Tou must form & 
transport workers' Industrial union. Unite with the striking expressmen, 
stevedores, ferry workers, deck-hands, platform men, truck drivers, chauffeurs, 
freight handlers, etc. ; unite wlHi all those who are employed In the transpor- 
tation Industry for one big Industrial transport workers' union. Already the 
shipping Is advertising that tt wilt protect scabs at 75 cents an hour. The 
Government will send soldiers to take your places. Some are doing this dirty 
wnrk already ; 18,000 more soldiers are on the way. Before the war the bosses 
hired their strike breakers from strike-breaking agencies. 

Now they use the Army Itself as a strike-breaking agency. 

Do you see whose Government this la J The bosses own the State— Its Army, 
Its police. Its press. The Government Wage Adjustment Board represents the 
State. Did It decide in your favor? The Army Is being sent to tbe pleri. 
To protect you or to scab wi you? The police! Whose heads are they going 
to crack when you go on the picket line — yours or the scabs'7 The press! 
Whose side are the newspapers taking — yours or the bosses? Don't you see 
that the bosses own and control the wbole governmental machinery? Did you 
ever receive a square deal from the bosses? 

How, then, can you expect to receive a square deal from the bosses' Gov- 
ernment? The Government will place squads of soldiers at the piers with 
rifles and machine ^ns to shoot you down. If you hold your ground they 
will establish martial law; they will break up your meetings, raid your homes, 
arrest you— Just as they are doing to the steel strikers In Gary now. In other 
words, they will try to crush your spirit, break your solidarity with your 
fellow workers and send you back to work like n lot of beaten dogs. 

Will you submit tamely to all this? Forming an Industrial union will of 
Itself not solve your problems. It Is only a step. Going to the polls on election 
day will not bring you victory. IJnn't expect politicians to free yon from 
capitalism and misery. Depend upon yourselves. The only way is to get rid 
of the present bosses' Oovemment and establish a workers' govemmHit In Its 
place. A workers' government like the soviet republic of Russia. The present 
Government Is a government of the capitalists, by the capitalists, for the 
capitalists. Tou must aim for the estahllshsment of a workers' republic of 
workers, by the workers, for the workers. 

Look over the whole country to-day. What do you see? Strikes! Strikes! 
Nothing but strikes '. Tou are on strike. The steel workers are on strike. 
The ^pressmen are on strike. The machinists are on strike. The shtpbntlden 
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are on Mrtke. The Imnbermen are on Rtrlk«. Th« brlcklaren &re on Btrlke. 
Tbe cfirpeoten kre on stitte. The tallon Br« on Btrlke. Every Indnsby la tied 
op with atrtfee*. nw cp«l miners will have a Keneral strike on Novenb^ 1. 
The railroad workers may breah oat any day against tbe Oovemmmt antl- 
strike law. These workers are all strlklnK tor the same reasoo. 

They can't get alonK on tbe waiRfl tbey get. They mtut get more, but ttte 
boseea who made huge fortanea ont of the war and tbe miseries of the poor 
r^nae to give It to them. The roet of living Is riaing blglter and blgher. A 
dollar to-day ts worth leas than 50 cents before the war. The whole rotten 
system la going to pieces. The stmggle between the workers and the capitalists 
Is goluK on all ovw the world. 

There Is only one way out for the wDricers- of America. Tbe workers must 
csiitare the powers of the State. Tbey must eonquer the means by which tha 
capitalist class maintains Itself In power. The answer to the dlctatorablp 
of the capitalists Is the dictatorship ef tbe workers. 

All power to the workers. 

BxHinrr J. 

Til Von WorkfVM of AmvrU^i, VoJoirH iir White: 

Within thi^ last few weeks we have been wltnivslug hloiNly race liotx between 
ifilured and while wnrken) In dlfTerent parts of the country, which hsa so far 
rcpulted In the iiiHrderlnR nf monj- wiirkent, ciilored a.a well as white, and at 
the present moment It aeeniH thnt these riots will ■prend, tliun IncrpHslnt; the 
dead toll to Btill higher numl>erM. 

What are the reasonK for thciie outtiretikti? The nuilii reasnn seems to be 
that the colored workers have comi" In liirge mimhem Into the bljt clllex, from 
the South, and lowered the waRc scale on the labor market, or replacwl the 
white workers, n thing which raostly affeitK nt present the returned aoldler. 

But la It only the uneducnied colored worker that Is (o bluine for this slavish 
iittltude wtieti they didn't have tbe chance to develop and organise theniselvesT 

When such an orgHulzatlon as the American Federation of Ijibor has con- 
stantly boycotted, sneertKl, Ignored, and refused to orKanl7.e them. Is It then 
nny wonder wlien Ihotie colored workers ore thereby ftirced to >u^h Hiid work 
for lower wages? 

And how about the white exploltlng-eniployer-capltalist, U he not the innin 
'■Huse for It? Ti> him it makes no dIflereHce whether the worker he lilrt^ Is 
white or colored. Christian or Jew, so long hh he gets the work done for the 
lowest wage possible. We do not blame them for acting so. 

Neither do we c-ure to complain nor blame a government which Is so anxious 
<<lue to capitalism's orders) to bring abont " law and onler " In Russia, Mexico, 
nnd Hungary, or any other ciuintrj' where workers arise to throw off fhelr 
backs the buncht>ack of capltnllsni, Its guvernntent, church, and press, and Incite 
to all the race hatred hetween ns workers of different nices itnd citlor, and at 
the same time they are merrily looking on, not even attempting lo "protect" 
human life, for which they proclaim their snpisised " right " to " exist." 

We know that they would stieil all tbe blood they couhl to stop these riots If 
they would be t)y the workers against the exploiters of our enslnvery. the 
thieves of stolen wealth — "private property." 

<"an't you. the workers and Huldiers. coioretl or white, renlii'.e tlmt wlien we 
lire killing one another It only beneflts capitalism and helps to keep them In 
richness, while we an- itufferiiig in want and misery? 

Don't you see how smilingly glad the>- are looking on, when seeing that 
instead of us, the workers of all creeds awl colors, flghiing for our free<1om, we 
are fighting between ourselves? Instead of avenging the blooily dnyllght mur- 
ders of nayfon. (thlo. or Home. N. V., we, the wi)rkerM. are niurflering one 
another; Will this help us. the wnrkers. In our strucgle to liberate ourselves 
from the present slavery? 

We especially apiiesl to you. the !<ntdien< nnd -wilori, white or coloml. who 
sre finding yourselves Johless. to think and then renllRc that killing the worker 
that Is forcrti to take your Job will never remedy the conditions. 

It Is only by killing tbe present system of alnverj- that the qiiestlim of " Jobs " 
will be sol^■ert forever, for this country in large enough to ninke it possible for 
ail nf US wilting to do our share of work, to live In happiness, but before we 
accomplish thia we must organise into worker's coimnane Soviets In ail Indns- 
trlea. By our united strength we, the workers, of all colors and creeds, aball 
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start the real worth-while war. for the oTtrtbrow of ttae entire caiAtallst syBt«in 
iind the taklnK over of all the Indiutrles, farms, and warehonsee of the eoantrjr. 
whereby we will produc'e for ourselves, and where each one will have what he 
needs, without having to bunt or kill one another In order to get a '* job." 

If blood will have to be spilled In order to enable na to accompUeh tbla, tbeii 
let It never aKBio be the blood shed by worker asslnet workers, bat let it be 
th« blood uf capitHllHin, Its eovernnKnt. church, and preee, Chat will attempt to 
prevent us, the workers, from freeing ourselves of the preeeot slavery and our 
retaklDK uf aU the wealth we have produced and been robbed of. 

)f battles must be fought, if riots most take place. If blood innst be abed, in 
order to destroy the present slavery, then let us do It, end by our united streiigtb 
start the rml war — the sodsl revolution. 

Amcrioak Anaih:hist P'sokrated OoifKiTRE Sonvrs. 



(A) FEDEBAL STATUTE AFI>Lll:ABI.E TO TSE COMUTTNIST PABTT. 

The act uf CongreSM up])roved Uctober 16, 1918, amending the immigration 
laws of the United States, provides among other things that (1) aliens who 
dlsbe11«ve In or advocate or, teach the overthrow by force or violence of the 
Oovenuueut of the United States shall be deported ; (2) allena who are mem- 
bers of or afflllucetl with utiy organization that ent^'talns a belief in. teaches, or 
advocates the overthrow by force or violence of the Oovernment of the UnUpd 
States Shalt be deported. 



The Oouimuulst Party Ih an orfpinliuition advoi-atlng and teaching the over- 
throw by force or violeiKv uf the Government of the Unlte<l States and mm- 
berK thereof i>elieve in juid advocate iiiai teuch the overthrow by force or tIo- 
lence of the fjovcmmeiit of tlie United States. 

(C) INTKODUCTION. 

Piirlng the year of 11>1K h (-oiiHidi-rabie muuuut uf dissension arose In the 
Sut'Iaiist I'arty between the conserviitlve and extreme elements. In a subtle 
and discreet manner nn ultra revolutionary mnveineut gained headway within 
the ranks of the SocliiliNt Part)- of America, with the result that on November 
7. 11)18. a (hiiumunlst propa^anila league was organlEetl and established a pub- 
lication, Tlie Revolutionary Ajte. In this publication an agitation was started 
against the so-i-ulleil "reactionary SocialistB," btit, witli tho exception of the 
Forfigu I^anguage Federation, It iiiei with but little response for some months. 
The pHKes of the Tl evolutionary \f^. called upon the Socialist Party to adopt 
the revolutionary iK)nnnunlKt tactics. In February, 1919, there was organized In 
New York City Hie left-wliig section of the Socialist Party. On February 16. 
1019, the forel^ language branches and ii few of the English branches of the 
left-winK section Issued a manifesto to the members of the Socialist Party. At- 
tnchHl hereto niid vnarked as "Exhibit 1 " is a <'opy of the manifesto of the 
left-wing section of the Socinllst Party, Examination of the manifesto throws 
■■onslderahle liKhl upon the pun^u'e'' of this urfraniKHtlon. which later grew 
Into the Comitmnist Party. 

I shtill now set foi-th certain extractia taken from the manifesto as Illustra- 
tive of Its purposes: 

" Re\olutlonarr aoclnilsts hold, with the founders of scientific socialism, 
that there are two dominant classes in society, the bourgeoisie and the pro- 
letariat; thiit beiween lliese two rlss^es a struggle most go on until the work- 
ing class through the seizure of the InKtrnments of production and distribution, 
the abolition of the capitalist state, ami the establishment of the dictatorship of 
the proletariat, creates a socialist system. Revolutionary Socialists do not be- 
lieve that they can be voted into power. They struggle for the conquest of 
)H>wer by the revolutionary jM^oletarlat." 
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It wilt thus be Keen that It Is expressly stated tbat tbe revolutionao' So- 
cialist planned to eelse the Instruments of produi-tloB and distribution and the 
abolition of the capitalist state. 

" Between the capitalist society and the comninniet Ilex the period of reroln- 
tionary transformation of the on« Into the other. This corresponds to a political 
transltloii perloil. In whlrh the State can not be nnythlnfc else hot the dictator- 
ship of the ppoletiiriiit • • •. 

** We assert with Man that the ' class stru^cgle is esseatlally a political stmtc- 
j;h>,' nnilhwe ean only aeeept Ills own oft-repeated Interpretation of that phmse. 
The cbW struggle, whether It manifest Itself on tli*^ Industrial field or in the 
dl r ec t "w tni sgle for Kovemmental control. Is essentially a struggle for the capture 
snil destruction of the capitalist state. Tliis is a political act. In this broadw 
view Of the term " political ' Marx includes revolQtionary Industriel action. 
In the seoae that It aims tn undermine the bonrfreols state, which > is nothiRK 
less thtm a machine for the oppression of one class by another and that no Ichb 
■to In a democratic republic than under a monarchy.' " 

Particular attention Is to l>e nnte<l of the doctrine of Marx, wherein It ta 
specifically stated that not only will Ilie class strugfsle manlfeHt Itself on the 
Industrial field but that it will also direct Its eneri^es toward the strugKle for 
Government control and for the capture and destruction of the cnpltalist state. 
Attention Is particularly called to this expression of Man's for the reason that 
communists often allude to their propaganda and i>roffram as being political 
and, therefore, not a vlolntlcm of the present Fedeml statutes, It will be noted, 
however, that Mars, the spokesman of commnnlsts and the formulator of the 
original communist manifesto explains the class struggle as being an esseatlally 
political struf«le In that Its fnd is tlie destruction of the pollllcal state, but that 
the means of accoiupllshiog such an end Is not to be accomplished through 
political means, but by direct and mass action. 

" Political action, revolutionary end emphasizing the Implai-able character of 
the class struggle, is n valuable means of propaganda. It must at all times 
struggle to arouse the revolutionary masa action of the protetarlat-^ts use is 
both a^tatlonal and obMmctlve. It must on all Issues wage war upon capital- 
ism and the state. Kevolutlonury socialism uses the forum of Parliament for 
agitation, but it does not Intend to and can not use the bourgeois state as a 
means of Introducing socialism: this bourgeois state must be (lestroyed by the 
mass action of the revolutionary proletariat. The proletarian dictatorship in 
tlie form of a soviet state is the Immediate objective of the class strugKie. 

" Marx declared that ' the working class can not simply lay hold of the ready- 
made state machinery and wield it for its own purposes.' This machinery must 
be destroyed. But ' moderate stK-lalisni ' makes the state the center of Its ae- 
tlon." 

From the above quotations we again see that the left wing section of tbe 
Socialist Party In February of ISlfl stated that the bourgeois state mast be 
destroyed by the mass action of the revolutionary proletariat. Later In this 
brief, a detailed explanation of mass action will be given, but it is Illuminating 
to note that the wonl " destroy " runs throu^ont the first manifesto issued by 
tbe left wing section of the Socialist Party, and it is conceded by all parties 
eoneerned Ih&t the reference to the bourgeois state refers to the Qovemment of 
tbe United States, as at the present time there is but one state existing In the 
United States, namely, the Oovernment and as will be pointed out later. " the 
state " is synonymous with " capitalist state " and " bourgeois state." 

It will be noted from the above quotations that the left wing, In its fli«t 
manifest, advocated industrial action for political purposes and that they 
place the ballot as a secondary action for propaganda purposes only. After 
the issDance of the manifesto, the left wing began to take In members and the 
pnqwganda Ijitenstfled, particularly in the foreign languages, and on May 10. 
1916, tbey published the manifesto of the first congress of the communist 
Intematlonal held at Moscow on March 2 to 6, 1919. A detailed analysis of 
this manifesto vrlll later be made In this brief. It Is sufficient at this point 
to state, however, tbat the manifesto of the third International called upon 
the proletariat to Immediately, seise government power and substitute In Its 
place tbe power of the proletariat, and that mass action with force and violence 
as iDddents thereto was openly advocated. In the list of eligible organlsa- 
tlons to participate in the International Communist Congress we find but three 
names of orKanliatlMis in the United States as considered eligible for such 
participation, namely, the Indnstrlal Workers of the World, the Workers" In- 
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tMiiHtlooal Industrial Union, and the \elt wing of the SoclaUjrt Partr. Upon 
examination of the csll for the International Coromualst ConKrem we will 
note the pecDilar Rlullarity between the doctrines envDclated in the call of 
th<> International CommnniHt Congress and the call of the left wing of Ok So- 
ciallRl Party of New York. 

EV)lk»wfne the imoance of the manifesto of th« left wing of the Socialist 
Party the national executive committee of the Socialist Party commenced to 
take cognlxance of the revolutionary movement within Its organiiatlon and 
Htarted counter propaganda. On May 24, 1919, the so-called reaeUonary sec- 
tion of the Socialist Party cimvpned in Chicago for the purpose of dlaonssUg 
the so-call^ fraudulent election for delegates to the iDternathKial oongRSa, 
and also to discuss the left wlnt^ This ctmference lasted from Hay 24 to 
29, IticlUslTe, and espelled aptonxlmBtely 6,000 left-wing memben fmm Mldit- 
gan and 30,000 from the Forelgii I^angnage Federations. They alsa set 
Angnst 30 for a qteclal convention In Chicago. 

This action cauned tlii' left wing to Issue a tall on May 81. ISIS, for dele- 
gates tn attend a national left \rltig convention to he held in New York on 
Jane 21. 

This call was responded to Immediately, and when this conference coa- 
vened, on Jane 21, then> were delegates representing approximately 45,000 
members. The conference lasted from June 21 to 24, inclusive, the principal 
discussion being as to whether a Communist Party should be organised at once 
or whether It would be more advisable to agitate In the Sodatlst Party until 
the special convention tind then withdraw. It was Anally decided to wage 
a stnmrle in the Socialist Party until September In order to rally all tbe 
revolutionary elements for a Communist Party, meanwhile organlelng wm- 
porarily as the left-wing nectlon of the Socialist Party. At thin time they 
Issued a maolfesto and program. 

In this nianlf^to it will he nnteii tbiit practically the wniie wording and 
phraseolofo' is uuetl tis nas useil by tbe Bolsheviks for the International Com- 
nmnlst OonBTfSB, which will lie aral.vred later. The manifesto attacked social 
patriots scoffing at parliamentary action and advising niass artion In conquer- 
ing, snppreflslng, and overthrowing tbe bonrKeoU State, establishing the dictntor- 
Khlp of the proletariat for the transltorj- period. The fotliiwlnK are some of the 
extracts from this manifesto, which ^ow the nature of the on-ganiKatiiin : 

" Revolutionary socialism, on the contrary. Insists that the democratic [nr- 
llamentary state can never be the haslH for the IntrtKluctlon of soclallMn ; that 
it Is necessary to destroy tbe prodncem, which will deprive the bourgeoi^e of 
political power and function as a revirlntlonary dictatorship of the prole<tarl«t. 

" But there Is a more vital tendency — the tendency of the workers to initiate 
uiaas strikes — strikcf which ure eqnally n revolt against the bureaucracy in the 
unions and against the employers. 'These striken will constitute the determin- 
ing feature of [K^letortan action In the days to come. Kevolutlonary socialism 
mnst use these masH Industrial revolts to broaden the strike to make it general 
and mllltaot ; use the strike for political objectlvea, and Anally develop the 
mass political strike against capltaUsm and the State. 

" The mass strikes of the American proletariat provide tbe material basis ent 
of which to develop the conc^}tB and action of revolutionary Boclalism, 

" Our task Is to encourage tbe militant mans -movementH In the American 
Federation of Labor, to split the old unions, to break the power of unions whldl 
are corrupted by ImperinUHm and betray the militant proletariat. Tfte .Ameri- 
can Federation of L«bor. tn LtK^domlnant expression, Is united with Imperialism. 
A bulwark of reactiiiri. It must lie exposed and its power for evil broken. 

" Our task, moreover, is to articulate and organise the tiiass of the unor- 
fcanleed Industrial proletariat which conetinctes'tbe basis for militant nodallsin. 

"Tbe class struggle Is a political struggle In the sense that Its objective Is 
political— the oi-erthrow of the political orptanlzntioti upon wbi^ capitalistic 
exploitation depends and the lQtro<luctlon of a new social system. The direct 
objective is the conquest by the proletariat of the power of the State. 

"Revolutionary soclullKin does not propose to capture' the bourKeols par- 
liamentary state, but to conquer and destroy It. Kei-olutlonary BOdallnu. 
nceordliigly. repudiates the iHillcy of lutrtNlucIng soclnllsui bj* means of legis- 
lative measures on the basis of the bourgeois state. This state is a bovrge^Hs 
state, the organ for tbe coercion of the proletarian by the capitalist. How. 
then, can It Introduce socialism? As long as tlie bourgeois pari la men tar v 
state prevnlis. the capltHllst class can baffle the will of the proletariat, since 
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all the polltlcKl powH*, the Army and the police, Indnatry and the press are 
tn the faaDdB of tlte capltalats, whose economic power gives them complete 
domination, liie revolutlonar; proletariat must expropriate all these bj the 
ctMiqueet of the power of the stete by annlhllaUnK the political power of the 
bonrfieoisle before It can begin the txuik. of Introdndng soclalisni. 

" Iterolntloiuiry socialism, Bc«)rdliigly, propoHes to comiuer by means of 
polltlcnl actlou — political acllun la the revolutlonar}- Marxian sense, which 
doM sot simply mean purllainentarism, but the class a^rtlou of the pruletarlat 
Id any form having as its obJectlTe the conquest uf the power of the state. 

*' Bat perliamentarlsni can not conquer the poyrar of the Mate for the pro- 
letariat. The cmiquefll of the power of the Btate Is an extraparllaraentar; 
act. It Is annmpll^ed, not by the legislative representatives of the prole- 
tariat, but by the mass power of the proletariat in action. The supreme 
power of the proletariat Inheres In the political mass strike. In using the Indus- 
trial mass power of the proletariat for political objectives. 

" The final objective of mass action is the coDquert of the power of the 
state, the annihilation of the bourgeoisie parliamentary mate and the Intro- 
dnctlon of the transition proletarian state, funcilMiing as a revolutionary 
dictatorship of the proletariat 

" DMaiorthip of the proletariat. — The attitude toward the state divides the 
anarchist (and anarcho-syndicalist), the moderate socialist and the revoln- 
tlonary socialist. Eager to abolish the state (which ts the ultimate purpose 
of revolutionary socialism), the anarchist <and UDRri-bo-synrllcallst) falls to 
realise that the state Is necessary in the transition period trotn capltnllnm to 
eoclullsm. The moderate socialist proposes to use the bourgeois state, with Its 
fraudulent democracy, its illusory theory of the ' unity of ail the classes,' its 
atauding army, policy, and bureaucracy oppressing anil baffling the masses. 
The revolutionary socialist maintains that the l)ourgpola parliamentary state 
must be completely destroyed, and proposes the urfcuiilzatlon of a new stale, 
the dictatorship of the proletariat. 

" The state is an or^ti of roerduu. The bourgeois parllaiiipntary Htiite Ik 
(he organ of the bounreolsle for the coercion of jhe proletariat. The revolu- 
tionary proletariat must, accordingly, destroy tMs state. But the conquest 
of political power by the proletariat does not Immediately end capitalism 
or the power of the capitalists or Immediately soc-lallEe Industry. It Is there- 
fore necessary that the proletariat organize Uk own state for the werclim 
and suppression of the bourgeoisie. 

"The old machinery of the State csn nut he used by the revolutionary 
proletariat. It must be ilealroyed. 

"The state of proletarian dlctutorahlp Is political In character, since It rep- 
resents a ruling class, the proletariat, which Is now supreme ; and It uses 
coercion against the old bourgeois class. Bnt the task of this dictatorship is to 
render Itself unnecessary ; and it becomes unnecessary the moment the dictator- 
ship of the proletariat performs Its negative task of ccmstructlng the old 
order, It performs the positive task of e<instructlng the new. Together with 
the Government of the proletarian dictatorship there Is developed In the old 
sense, since It concerns Itself n-lth the management of production and not with 
the government of the persons. Out-of- workers' <-ontriil of Industry, Introduced 
by the proletarian disiatorablp. there develops the complete structure of 
communist socialism — industrial self-government of the communlstlcolly or- 
ganized pnMlucera. When this structure Is completed, which implies the com- 
lilete expropriation of the iKiurgeolsie economically and politically, the dic- 
tatorship of the proletarlnl ends. Id its place coming the full and free social 
and individual autonomy of the communist order." 

Prom the above we Hce that the left wins of the Sm'Iallst Party, which later 
became the (Communist T'nrty, Si>ei'IQrally states that It does not Intend to 
capture the bourgeoisie parllameutary state, hut to conquer and destroy It, 
awl that the final objective uf [uass action is the medlnm intended to be used 
In the conquest ami destructluD of the bourgeoisie state to annihilate the par- 
liamentary state and Introduce a revolutionary dictatorship of the prol<<tariat 
In another qnotatlon, It Is specifically statetl that the proletariat miwt organise 
Its own stale for the " coercion and suppression of the bourgeoisie^" Through- 
out the above manifesto, a<lvocatlon of force and violence is sponsored by the 
left-wing party. 

After the conference, at which the above manifesto was formoloted, tlte 
«ffortB of the Socialist Party Intensified and the national executive committee 
of that party continued to espel members. 
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On July 19. 1916, Ibe left wing uf tlie Socialist Party iMued A call fUr A 
ooflvcDtlou to hR held ill CblcagQ un September 1, for tlie purpose of organizing 
u Commuiilst I'ttrty. Attadied hereto and marked "Exhibit 2" Is a copy of 
tlie ConimuiklBt for .Tuly 19. 1919. L-ontnlnlag the call for the national conven- 
tion. 1 will not advert to the contents of this call otber than to point oat that 
Its phratuKilofO' and mpanInK van consistent with all the docnmentB we have 
previously examined and that tbey again talk of conqnering and destroying 
the rtate by mass action, thereby eetabliahlng clearly that tb^ were following 
the lead of the Bolshevik and the Qrst conKresa of the Communist International. 

Ou August 30, 181S, the Sitcialist Party of America convened In Chicago for 
'the purpose of iliscusHlng- aud. It possible, harmonizing the dlasatlsfied elements 
within Its organization. The left wing uf the Six-lallst Party tried to be seated 
*nd capture the convention, but were defeatetl In their attempt, with the 
result that tliey bolted the convention and convened the Communist Party 
convention on September 1, 1919, which lasted until September 7, 1919. Approxi- 
mately 129 delegates atti^nded this communist convention, representing 55,000 
niemtiers. Officers were elected and a manifesto and program adopted which 
was consistent with all of the manifestos and iM<ograms previously Issued bj 
til"' left wing of tlie Socialist Party. The official manifesto and program will 
later l>e analyzed in this brief. Immediately at the clotie of this convention the 
Communlsl Paity proi^eded with an extensive propaganda, Issuing a large 
number of pamphlets, not only In (English l>ut also In foreign languages, and 
Immediately established the publication of The Communist, the official organ of 
Uie ComiimnlBt Party, h periodical l»;sue<l weekly from the headquarters of the 
•organization in Chicago. Tlie energies of tlie iwirtj were Immediately directed 
toward the acquisition of new members, and to iliite the Communist Party baa 
added to its nrlglnn) meniberslilp hundreds of aew menilters. and In at present 
carryiiig on a most extensive and intensified proitaganda. 



Reference bus preilouslj- been made to the third IntemBtional or to the first 
Iiitematloiiat congress of coiiimmilsts, and I will later show that the Com- 
munist Party of America is actually affiliated and adheres to the teachings, 
program, and tactics of the third international. In order that an Intelligent 
understanding may be had of the principals of the third International, It will 
l)e necessary to analyze In detail various provisions of the manifesto which 
was Issued In connection with this International. 

The first congress of the Communist International was held at Moscow from 
"March 2 to 6. 1919. and on March 10. 1919, 8 manifesto was Issued, signed by 
Charles Rakovaky, N. Lenin, O. Zlnovlew. Leon Trotzkl. and Fritz Flatten. 
Attached hereto and marked as " Exhibit 3 " Is a translntlon of the manifesto 
of the Communist Internutlonal. The manifesto calls upon the proletariat to 
seize all Government power and substitute In Its place the power of the pro- 
letariat. It Is noted that the manifesto is addressed not only to the proletariat 
of Russia hut to the "proletariat of all couutrles." It proceeds with a dis- 
cussion In wldch the statement la made that the proletariat recognises neither 
Inherited privileges nor rights of property. It urges the formation of workers, 
soldiers' and peasantw' eounsels to oppose them to the Stute an>aratuB and to 
achieve " the same conditions as exist in Soviet Russia." I.*iter In the mani- 
festo we find the following statement: "The working class must nnswer blow 
for blow, if It will not renounce Its own object and its own future, which Is at 
the same time the future of all humanity." Immediately following this quota- 
tion Is found the following statement r " This makes necossfiry the disarming 
of the bourgeolse nt the proper time, the arming of the laborer, and the 
ftirmation of a communist anuy as the protector of the rule of the proletarlnt 
and the inviolability of the social structure." 

It \vlll be particularly noted that the quotations set forth alxive directly 
advocate force and violence In acquiring the ultimate aim of the proletarian 
dictatorship. I call particular attention to these particular (luotatlons nt tlie 
present time, for I shall later point out that each member of the CommuDlHt 
Party of America pledges himself to the principles and tactics set forth In the 
Communist International. 

Later in the manifesto of the Communist International we find open advoca- 
tion of mass action, and the following ouotatlon is particularly interesting: 
" It must end the domination of capital, make war imposidble, wipe out State 
boundaries, transform the whole work into one cooperative commonwealth, and 
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bring ftbont real human biotberhood and freedom." This quotation Ls followed 
by the followlog Btatement : " Tbls monstrous new coneplracT' of the capitalist 
class must be met witb the proletariat by selsure of tbe political power of the 
State, turning this power against Its class enemies, and oslDK It a> a lever 
to set la motion the economic reroIuUoD." The next division of the manifesto U 
headed " The coDquest of political power," and the following Is the exp^naUon 
of what la meant by the conquest of the political power : 

" Selzme of political power by the proletariat means destruction of the politi- 
cal power of the bourgeoisie. The oiijaiilsed power of the bonnceolsle Is In the 
'•ivW state, with Its capitalistic army under control of bourgeois junker offlcers, 
itn-^pujice and gendarmes, Jailors and judges, its priests, Govemmeut officials, etc. 
Conquest of the political pow«>r means not merely a change In the personnel of 
mlntstriex but annihilation of the enemy's apparatus of government ; disarma- 
ment of the bourgeoisie of the counter revolutionary oBlcers, of the White 
(luard, arming of the proletariat, the revolutionary soldlera, the Red Gnard of 
worUngmen, displacement of all bourgeois judges and organiiatlon of proleta- 
rian courts : elimination of control by reactionary government offlcialB and sub- 
stitution of new organs of management of the proletariat. Victor; of tiK prole- 
tariat. Victory of the proletariat conslHts In shattering the enemy's ocganisa- 
tlon snd organizing the proletarian power; in the destruction of the bonrgeols 
and upbuilding oT the proletarian state apparatus. Not until the pnfletaHat 
has achieved this victory and broken the resistance of the bourgeoisie can tbe 
former enemies of the new order be made useful by bringing them under control 
of tb<^ communist system and gradually bringing them Into accord with Its 

From tbe above it will be noted that by the seizure of political power Is meant 
th*- destruction of the political power of the bourgeoisie. It spedflcally advo- 
cates the elimination of government officers, police, Judges, and priests. It 
ureex the arming of the proletariat and the creation of a Red Guard. There is 
no effort to accomplish In this instance the ultimate aim by parllamentar? action, 
bnt it la conclusive that In order to attain the aim desired that force and violence 
will be resorted to as a means of flcfjulrlng the desire. iJiter In the manifesto 
we find the following quotation : 

"Ag the opposition of the bourgeoisie is broken, as It Is expropriated and 
gradually absorbed Into the working groups, the proletarian dictatorship dlsap- 
peara, until finally the State dies and there are no more class distinctions." 

It will thus be seen from the foregoing quotation that the Communist Inter- 
national borders virtually upon the borders of anarchy. In that tt contends 
throuKh Its efTorts there will be no necessity of a state or government 

In the manifesto we find open advocation for the expropriation of the means 
of production and the distribution of such means Into the common property of 
the proletarian state. It specifically advocates tlie expropriation of factories, 
mines, and estates, and, tu use the words of the manifesto, advocates tbe " trans- 
fer of the large mansions to the local workers' councils and move tbe working 
people Into the bourgeois dwellings." Thus we see an ntter disregard of tbe 
rights of property. 

Under the heading of " Tbe way to victory," which closes tbe manifesto, tbe 
following statement appears : 

"The revolutionary em compels the proletariat to make use of the means of 
battle which will concentrate Its entire energies, namely, mass action with its 
logical resultant direct conflict with the governmental machinery. In open com- 
bat. All other methods, such as revolutionary use of bourgeois parliamentarism, 
will be of only secondan^ significance." 

Thus we come to the close of the communist InternatloDn! manifesto, and 
find that parliamentarism Is to be considered victory in the drive of the com- 
■Donlsts for world-wide control and that it openly advocates mass action which 
will reanlt in direct cwifllct with the govemmentnl machluery in open conflict 
There can no longer remain any doubt In even the mind of a reader who gives 
but casual note to the manifesto of the conimunlst Inteniattonal, that It openly 
advocates the overthrow of the flovernmenl of the world by force or violence. 

{B) coMMTmiar pabtt ov amxkica. 

Now that we have examlti<4 the manifesto of the communist International, 
the next phase of the communist movement which should be considered is the 
manifesto and program of the Communist Party of America. Attached hereto 
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fttid marfted as " Exhibit 4 " la a copy ot nald mRnlfMto and proeram, as fUMed 
ttj th« Commnnlat Party from Itb generHl hpad<iuBrterB at Chicago, HI. Tti« 
essense of the comtnnntnt program in tbat the proletariat mnit be ao dliccted 
and educated that by mafw nctloo thej will at one sweep dostrey tbe State 
an destabllsh a dlrtHtnrship of the proletariat tn the form of Soviets, which 
will exist nntll the bnrKeolA la RuppresHcd aud destroyed, iiud the proletariat in 
organl!'^ Intii the worklnic invupx and the pummnnlet coninQinwenhh Is eatab- 
Tlshed. They will only use parliamentary action (the ballot) as propaKanda. 

I will now endeavor to analyie In detail the raanlfFnto of the Communist 
Party as adopted at Its ftnrt national convention In Chicago, Sqrtember 1, 1919. 

On page t of the raHnffesto we find the fiillowing ataleinent : " The atmggle IS 
between the capitallat natloiiR of tlie world and the International proletariat. 
Inspired by Soviet RusrIh." Thiia we see behind the movement of the Com- 
munist Party in thin coontrj- the liisplratlou of tbe Bolshevik forces now at 
work In RDsaia. 

On page 3 of the manifesto reference Is made to the attitude of the Socialist 
Party of America during the war. .Ui examination of page 9 shows that tbe 
communists lack partlutlHm for the Communist Party Is founded npon inter- 
natlonsll8ni aod not nationuM.'vn. 

On pagt« 5 and 6 of the manifesto we dnd the urging ot tbe eatabllBtunent of 
the dictatorship of the proletariat, which will be of partltular slgnlflcance In 
view of the advocation of such dictatorship by the communist Interaatlooal 
abov^ discussed in detail. 

On page 6 we And set forth In the manifesto of (k>mmanlst I'arty what com- 
munism considers Its rooc^tlon of the State, and the following Is a quotation 
taken from page 6 : 

" There Is n common policy tbat characterizeK moderate socialism ; tbat is, 
it» conception of the State. Out of the conceirtlon that the bourgeois parlia- 
mentary State Ik the hauls for the Introduction of socialism developed a direcOy 
counterrevolutionary policy. 

" Communism rejects this n)nceptfon of the Ktnte. it rejects the Idea of 
class reconciliation and the parliamentary conquest of capitalism. The Com- 
munist Party alone Is capable of mobilizing the proletariat for the revQln- 
tionary mass struggle to conquer the power of the State." 

Thus we see that the Communist Party of America rejects parliamentary 
actions as its means to accomplish Its end and directly f^nsors mass action In 
its campaigns. 

Ou page 8 of the manifesto we find the advocation of strikes and the seizure 
of the functions of Industry and government by the strikers as was done in the 
Seattle-Winnipeg genial strikes. 

On page 9 we find the following statement: " LaborUm is as much a daofEer 
to the proletarian as moderate petty tMurgeols socialism." 

Again, on page 9 we learn of the attitude of the Communist Party toward 
tbe fomenting of dissatisfied unrest: 

" But there Is a more vital tendency toward the workers to start mass 
strikes— strikes which are equally a rei'olt against the bureaucracy of the 
unions and the capitalists. The (^mnumlst Party will endeavor to broaden 
and deepen these strikes, making them general and militant, developing the 
general political strike." 

This Is of particular signllicance due to the fact that In the great coal and 
steel strikes which have been existing in the United States for the past several 
months. Investigation has shown that Communist Puriy liiis been actively en- 
gaged in Its propaganda In fomenting Industrial unrest, a doctrine specifically 
advocated in Its manifesto and to which, as 1 will later show, each and every 
member of the Communist Party pledges himself to adhere. 

On page 9 of tbe manifesto under the heading "I'ulltlcni uitlon " we find 
tbe following statement : 

"It Is a political struggle In the sense that Its objective Is ixilitlcal — over- 
throw of the political organizations upon wblcb capitalist exploitation depends, 
and the introduction of a proletarian Stnte power. Tbe objective Is the con- 
quest by the proletariat of the power of the State. Communism does not pro- 
pose to 'capture' the bourgeolse parliamentary tjtate, but to conquer and de- 
stroy it." 

Thus we find that the Communist Party of America specifically pledges 
itself not only to capture the bourgeolse pai-llomentary Stale but also to 
conquer and destroy it Virtually the same language is found here as is found 
■^ tbe manifesto of the Communist International. ( ' i^-,i\c\\i' 
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On page 10 of tfa« mBolfesto we find the statement tbat the ose of parlln- 
mentorlam la only of Becondary lii)i>ortaoce, and that the coDquest of the power 
of the State In to be BceompUahed hy the mans power of the proletariat, rexult- 
iDK in the moblUalnK of this contra) aftalnat capltallBm, which means the Initial 
form of the revolutionary mnee ac-tlnn that will conquer the power of the 
State. 

On page 11 we find the particular alKulflcant Htatenient of organization 
along the industrial llnea rather than alonf^ craft lines, flhowlnf; It!< similarity 
to the Industrial Workws of the World. 

Pages 12 and 13 of the manlfefito contains Ulnmluatlng pnsftagt^ npon the 
doctrine of tnasa action, trom which I will merely quote one nentence thereof, 
although all of the passages appearing on the purees mentioned are perilnent : 
" Therefore It Is necemary that the proletariat organize Its own State for the 
roerdon and iDppreaalon of the bourKeolele." The alwve concliideH the mani- 
festo of the GommunlKt Party of Ami-rica. and It Is now nei^ssary for ua to 
examine In detail the progrnm adopted at the Chicago convention. 

On page 14 of the pamphlet attached and marked as " Exhibit 4 " we find 
the program of the Communist Party, starting out with the following state- 
ment: "The GommnnlBt Party's aim Is to direct this atruggle to the conquest 
of political power, the overthrow of rapllnllsm. and the deHtrnctlon of riie 
txinrgeols State." 

On page IS the following statement appears: **The Communist Party main- 
tains that the class atrut^le Is esseotlally a polltlcul Htru^le; that Ik, a Ktru^le 
to conquer the power of the State." 

On page IB we find the Coninmnlst Piirty'e pmgram ple<lge<l hi the fotneotliig 
of mass strikes and the establishment In each Industrial center and each In- 
dustrial plant of a local committee for the pitrposex of xtlrring up the uurexi. 

On page" 16 and 17 we find the Commmilat Party agtilnst the unionism of 
the American Federation of I^nbor, to use the language of the progran), as 
follows : " The Communist Party recognlzpH that the AmerU'an Federatinn of 
Ijibor la reactionury and ii bulwark of capitiilfsm." 

On page 17 of the pnigram we find the Communist I'arty embracing the 
Industrial Workem of the World and militant unions of the American Fetlera- 
tlon of Lal>or. 

Page 17 also contains the fact that the Communist Parly will um> tln-lr 
efforts to agitate among the unakllled workers so as to obtain their support. 

Page 18 of the program we Hnd the following statement : " Tlie Comniuulst 
Party will carry on among the negro workers agitation to unite theni with 
■II class conscious workers." Thus we see the cause of much of the rui'lal 
tronble In the United States at the present time. 

The program cinses with the following statement: "There must l>e cliise 
unity with the Comnmnlst International for conimim action agalUKt imiie- 
rtallsm," 

Prom the above we see that not only is the Communist Party of America 
pledged to overthrow the Government of the United States by force and vio- 
lence, but that It is also pledged to foment Industrial unrest through moss 
strikes and to stir up and stdtate racial prejudices throughout the entire 
TOontry, 

In Kxhlhlt 4, In which Is contained the manifesto and program of the Com- 
munist Party, we ftiHl ol»> the <'onstitnti<in of tlilw pariy .from wliicU I will 
luote but one sec-tlon : 

" Sec. 8. No person shall be accepted as a member who enters Into the servU-e 
of the National. State, or local goi-emment tKtdles otherwise than through the 
civil service or by legal compulsion." 

The last part of Eshlblt 4 contains a report by Louis C. Fralna. interna- 
tional secretary of the Communist Party of America, to the executive commit- 
tee of the Communist International. Thus we see that the Communist Party 
of America reports directly to the communist International, with which It Is 
■nillaled according to its constitution and program. 

(r) MASS Acnow. 

Numerous references have above been made to the term "mass action," 
whidi we Bud employed not only In the umnltesto of tlie Communist Inieiiia- 
tlonal, but also In the manifesto of the rommunlst Party of America. In order 
Uiat tberft may be no mlaunderstanding aa to the direct meaning of the tenn 
"mam action," we wtll now consider the explanatton of the term "nioM 
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action." &a set forth Id report by L>oula C Fralao, under sabtltle " UdIodb 
aod masa actton," we find the following ttatementB appearing la Pralua'a 
work: 

" It Ib the unity of all torma of proletarian bcUod, a means of tbrowlng Um 
proletariat, organized and unorganlxed, In a general stmggte ngalnat capital- 
ism and tlt&. capitalist state. 

"The value »f tblx ma^s'artlofl Is that It sitowa thp proletariat Its power, 
weakens capitalism, and compels the State largely to depend npon the use of 
bnital force In me struggle, either the physical force of the military or tlie 
terrorism ; this emphasizes antagonisms b etween proletarian and the capitalist, 
widening the scope and deepening tbe intensity of the proletarian strnggte 
against capitalism. 

" Organization!!, iHilltical ami e<^inomlc. Iiav<^ « tenilency to become con- 
nervatlve: a tendenc.v emphasized, moreover, by the fact that they largely 
retireKent tbe niure faviirei] groupti of worker- , The organliatlons must be 
Hwept out of their ifiniiervHtlxni by the elemeiitul Impact of mass action, func- 
tioning tbrough organized auil Duorganlurd workera, acting InAlnctlvely under 
the pressnre of events and In disregard of bureaucratic discipline. 

"A vital feature of nia-s action is precisely that it places In the hands of 
the proletariat the iMiwer to overcome Hie fetttrs of tbe e organ Izattons. to act 
in aplte of their con iter vatlxm, and through proletarian maMt action empharize 
antagonisms I)etweeu workers and capitalists and conquer potver. 

■■ MAHS ACTION IR THK PKOMTFAaiAT IT8R1.F ll» ACTION. 

" Thf <rla)ut jKiwer of the proletiirlnt arises iiul of the Intensity of Its stnig- 
glex and revolutionary eiiergj-. It consists, moreover, of undermining the 
iHises of the |K)wer uiid morale of the capitalist state, a pnKess that reqntrea 
extrajiarllaiuetitary activity through nuisH actlim. 

"It Is the i-oncenltiitlon of iiroietarliin tonim liiat niakeK tnas< ftctt<m the 
method of the proletarian revolution. 

" The proietariiin re\i)lutlun la a test of power, a process of forcible strug- 
gle)), an e|x>ch in which the proletariat requires a flexible metliod of action, 
H method of ai'tlon that wilt not only concentrate all Its available forces, but 
wliich will develop its Initiative and consclousnes-, allowing it to seUe and 
use jiiiy particular means of struggle In accord with « preTallIng situation and 
niHvssary under the itindttlons. 

" Socialism will come not thruugli the iwai-eful. deiiuicratlc, parliamentary 
coniiuest of the state, but through the detennhml and revolutionary mass actlOfi 
of n proletarian minority. 

"I'arllanienlHrl'm In and of Itself fetters proletarian action; org&nizatliNis 
are often equally fettorH upon action : the pruleteriat roust act and always act : 
through action It conquers. 

" MuKH action Is a d}-nunilc, pliable, creative ; the proletariat, through mass 
action, instinctively tidapts It elf to the means and the Uctlcs necessary fu 
a prevullinc niluatlon. The forms of activity of tlie proletariat are not lli»- 
Ited and stultlfled by mass action; they are broadened, deepened, and coordi- 
nated. Mass action Is equally a proces- of revohitlon and the revolution 
Itself In operation. 

"It will be noted by an examination of the above that the basis of the so- 
cnlled luasa action is primarily industrial and economic In function, but actu- 
ally political in purpose. It baslcly functions on the Industrial and economic 
tleld through inass action (meaning the general strike, or direct action) to 
force concessions from the so-called bourgi«lse state, considering parliamentary 
action but sectJndary Hi beat. Hence, If ma^s action Is to be the principal 
method used to bring about the communlHt commonwealth, with pari la men tax)- 
actlon (the ballot| ns a. iioor seconilary uielboil. we can iwiiclude but one 
thing, and that is: Muss action Is the very essence of force and violence. 

The above needs little or no comment, as the substance of same Is well ex- 
pressi-d In its lust phrase, " Mass action is the very essence of force and vlo- 
lenic ■' It Is to be borne In mind that the above exposition of mass action is 
given by Louis C. Fralna, the official head of the Communist Party of America, 
and a man who directs its purposes and energies. . 

(O) MEMBERSHIP or THK COMMUMHT PABTT OF AMEBICA. 

From the examination of the above doenments, nam^, the manlfeato of 
the Gommuulst International and the manifesto of the' Communist Party of 
America, we Bnd advocation of doctrines for tbe overthrow of the OoTenuncnt 
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of the United States, not by parllameataty action but by direct action or masa 
action, wblch, as above ebown, means force and violence. Tbns the Gommnnlst 
Party of America stands Indicted nnder the act of October 18, 1918. However, 
)n order that there may be no doabt ai to the reeponslblllty of individual mem- 
bera of the Conunonlet Party of AmerlcB, we have but to examine the applica- 
tion for membership which each member must sign upon entering the organiza- 
tion. The following is a statement taken from the application : " The nnder- 
tigned, after having read the constitution and program of the Communist Party, 
declares his adherence to the prlncl[des nnd tactics of that party and the Com- 
mnntet IntematlODal ; agrees to submit to the discipline of the party as stated 
in Ita liPiuKltotloD ; and pledges blmselC to engage actively In Its work." 

Thne we see from the above that each and every member accepted for mem- 
bership in the Commnnist Party pledges himself not only to the constlCntlon 
and program of that party, bat aleo to the principles and tactics of the Com- 
monlsC IntematloQal, and further pledgee himself to engage active^ in the 
work of carrying out such principles and tactics. 

Attached hereto and marked ns " Exhibit 5 " Is an iippllcHllon for membership 
of the Ckimmunlst Party of America. 

Attached hereto and marked as "Bxhibit 6" Is a copy of the membership 
card Issued to each member of the Communist Party of America, on which It 
will be seen that the statement appears, "Afflliated with the Commni^t Inter- 
nationa L" 

From the above examination of the membership we find Oiat each member of 
the organisation knowingly accepts the principles and tactics of the organiza- 
tion and pledges himself to the purpose of not only the Communist Party of 
America, but also of the Commnnist Internationa), which Is the mling pow» of 
Soviet RoBsla. 

(H) ACTIVITIBS oy COHMU^IST PABTT OT AIIEBICA. 

In order that we may gain a view Into the actual propaganda work of the 
Commnnist Party of America, we have but to examine a few samples of Its 
literature. 

Attached hereto and marked as " Exhibit 7 " Is a leaflet Issued by the Com- 
munist Party of America, entitled " The capitalist challenge you, worklngmen." 
This drenlar. It will be noted, bears upon the steel strike at Gary, Ind., and 
urges the workers to reaori to mass action. Of paiilcntar significance Is the fol- 
lowing statement appearing in the circular: "The National Government— the 
i^pltallst State — has stepped In." Thus we see rimt the Communlat Party 
uses the "capitalist State" as a term nyDonymous with the National Oovem- 
ment. The circular urges the worklngmen to express opposition to law end 
order, and ends with the statement, " The workers must capture the power of 
the State." 

Attached hereto and marked as "Exhibit 8" Is a clrcalar isaned by tfa* 
Oommimlst Party of America, entitled "Your slxqi." In this clrcnlar we find 
Ibewotkera arged to take over the ^tops and aiiped to adopt ina» action In 
ftnonqHlsblnc O*^ parpose. Pnither, we find the workws urged to establish In 
tblB coontry tiie present conditions existing in Rossla. 

Atta<4ied hereto and marked as "ExblUt 9" Is a c^y of a ctrcatar esHUed 
"The State — strike breaker." This circular was printed In Detroit, Mich., on 
November 8, 1819, and through the efforts of the Federal authorities was never 
BCtnally drculeted. It will l>e noted that the circular was Issued after the 
ln}anctlon had been lesued by the court upon the coal strike, and yet we find 
we Communist Party of America openly violating that injunction. The examl- 
nidoii of the circular shows an attitude of satire upon the Government of the 
(United Statea The miners are urged to take over the mines and the circular 
lodtea the workers against the Oovemmoit The follovrlng stat^nait appears: 
"The workers must conquer that power (the State). The workers are urged 
to establish a dictatorship of the proletariat" The same phrasing Is used In 
diU circular as was used by the Communist International. 

Attached hereto and marked ns " l-^xhihlt 10" Is a copy of a circular Isauwl 
to the workers of the world by the executive commltlee of the Commimlst In- 
twnadonai, with which the CommonlHt Party of America Is afHIlated, according 
to Its own statement, and wherein protest is again made against the Versi illen 
Peice treaty. It Is also further ui^ed In the proclamation to the workers of 
ttie world that there should be a world-wide revolution, like that existing in 
Rnssia, with a resultant destruction of the bourgeois state. The above Is but a 
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(i.i PUBLIC onmon os ooicut-'xtBT paIity or iMmicA. 

The Commimlfit Party ot Ain«1ca has been lu exlMeitce for so abttrt a tlinc 
tliat few States have aH yet been able to proceed ajcalniit meinl)erR of the ar^anl- 
lation; however. In New Tork State, under the crlmtaal-anarchr law of that 
State, a large number of the members of the Commnolst Par^ of America 
have been Indtctcd, and tbe following Is h quotation from the opinion of Chief 
Magistrate WUUani McAdou upon the nature of the organlnstlon : 

"The CourniunUt Party is Intended to destroy organized governineot end it 
appeals for class liatred. and the Cnuimuniet i'lirty is an urganised con^ncf 
n^tnst the United States Government and ttie State of New Yoiit. and ead» 
member of the party Is guilty and re^punslble for the acti, writlnffs, and say- 
lags ot each and eveiy member. Just aa handed d4>wn years ago In tlie femoos 
I»rd George Gorilan case, followlug the no-property riots In Liondon, In which 
each member of the mob that followed him tlirough tite streets were held 
guilty. 

" I hold that the Communist Party hau declared a state of war against the 
United States and the government of the State of New York and that the 
establishment of the Communist Party In the State of New York Is the highest 
crime known to our law, and I will not reduce the hall one dollar. 

" If the Communist Party la an organization Intended to destroy the Govern- 
inent of tbe United States and preparing the way by appeals to class batEed 
and by preventing members from taking part In goremment and Impliedly pre- 
venting their using conRtitutional methods to bring about a change, tben every 
member is responsible for the acta and sayings of every other raembw. This is 
a well-established principle of law. 

" The common Impression that these men are held because they have umu- 
bersMp cards lu an organisation Is erroneous. There are some well-meaning 
(iltlwn who have gotten the Idea that these men are being mistreated ; that all 
Ibai they have done Is Join some organLutlon Just ss any one might Join the 
Elks. 

" These men are recruited Into barrai/ks, Into which they make a declara- 
tion against the Government of the United States before they can become a 
member." 

Il will thus t>e noted from the above that the t^ature of tiie Communist Party 
iif America has been recognized by the Judiciary aud that its obnoxious and 
InHl<lli)us propaganda luis bom frniL 

(J) fONCMSlOS. 

From esaminatlou of the various documents analyzed wlwive the following Is 
definitely eetabllslied : 

(1) That the Conimui'lst Party was the outgrowth of the left wing of the 
SoclalUt Party of America. 

i'i) That the Ooniinunlsi Party Is an Integral part of tbe ttrst congress of 
ilie Communist International, which was formed by tbe Bolsheviks. 

(3) That through iUt history as the left wing, the Conimnnist Party oon- 
stantlj- fttltoweil the doctrines of mass action and the advocation of the dic- 
tatorship of the proIeUriat. 

14) That the first conKress of the Ckinimunlst International directly tulvo- 
(«ted the overthrow of all tbe governwientK of tlie world by force and violence 
throngh its advocation of mass action. 

(r>) That the (Joinmunlst l-arty of Ajiwriea, In Its manifesto and program 
officially adopted at its convention )ii Chicago held September 1, 1919, adTO- 
cated the overttirow of the Government of the I'nited States by force and 
violence. 

IH) That each and every member of the Communist Party of America piadees 
himself knowingly to the tactics and principles of the CommunlBt Party of 
America ard to the tactics and principles enunclatetl In the manifesto of the 
Communist International. 

(71 That the Connnunist Party of America, through the propaganda being 
actively carried on at the present time, Is advocating the overthrow of the 
Government of the I'rilted Stales by force and violence. 

It Is resppctfnlly submitted that the CJommunlst Party of America and pCT- 
Bons members thereof fall within the provlslcHiB of the set of October Ifl, 1918. 
in that It openly advocates the o^-e^throw of the Govemraent of the United 
States by force and violence. 

BeBpectfnIly submitted. J- E. Hoovm, 

Special A»M»tant to the Attomev General. 



HANiFxaio w rue lxft wine hhtiok of thk rocialibt pabty of nkw tobk citt. 

The membMH of thf . SociRllst Fart]' uk eutlU^ to an explntmtlon for the 
Issuance of this iiaiuphlFt by the left wing sectloo: 

We are u v«0" "t-'ttve aod Kruwini; section of t)te Sodnllat Party who are at- 
temptine to raat-h the niDk and flie with our urieent raeseage over tbe heads 
of the powem thul hv. who throuKh luertltt luiralyzMl the party'a pullclts ami 
tactics. 

The offlclal KiiclnllKf I'lirtj- ptviw In the nwlu Ih closed lo hs: therefore we 
mil sot adequately pfexutt our hUIk of tbe caae. 

lu tbe rurtoux dlwuiwlona tliat aritte t^verj-whert! party iiwinberH or ileteftates 
HSaetuble, both iddeM Kr<>w tiio heated for cultii. OlNpatHlonate Judionent. 

Therefore we httvt- tledcled to Iwue our luaiilfeftto iinil profcram la pamphlet 
fomi, ao that tlie rnuk and fllf may read and judfn- uiir c-utie on Ita merits. 

OuiuradeH—Hiid thU in Rddre«MKe<l to mendiera of the party — tbe situation Is 
Huch that a <-ureful study of our i>o8itlon is ahaolutfly Imiiemtlve. 

MANIFESTO. 

t'rlor to Auftusi. 1B14. the iiatluD» of the ivorUl lived on a vulntuu. Violent 
eruptions (rum rime to time fcuve warnlnic of the eataclysm to come; but the 
diplomats and statesmen managed to locallee the oudtreaka ; and the mattaee, 
sltftlitly aroused, sunk bsnk Into their atmsiomeil lethsrKj- with donhts and 
mIsfclvlnitN. iind Ilif subterranean Area conthiueU to mmilder. 

Many trusted blindly — xouie In their stntesiueii, tmnte In the ooheMl\-e pontr of 
Ctaiiminnity, their eimimon rellfdon. aud sontt* In tbe Krfm'inK atreufftli of the 
luteniattunal surliillst niovemeut. Had not the Geruian Koclal DeiiHN-racy 
esclwiured dntuutilr teletcrauis with the FreD<4i Uiiclallst Party, each pletlKlns 
Itself nut to fight in case tlielr UovemnientH declared war on each other? A 
general strtke of workers led by thene ilelemilnpd sot'IallntK would quickly- 
bring the OoveramentB to their senacs. 

So the workers reiiaoued until the thunderclap of Sarejevi) and AUKtria's 
ultitnatuta t« Serbia. Then itudUenly tlie Mtorm broke. MohlUuitton every- 
wliere. Everywhere dectnrHtlons of war. In (hnv or four dayit Europe wii» 
lu arms. 

The pre»ent ulrurture of «K'lety — i.'apllallsni — with Itw pivteiisloiia to democ- 
rac3- uu the one hnud and ita commen-lal rivnlrleu, iirmameuta, rliiftf. and 
^ttnndtaiK aruiUx on the olher. all based on tlie exploltutloti of tlw working class 
•txl ttte illvUiiwu of tile liMit, was caat Into tlie furniiee of wiir. Two things only 
eould Iwrae furtb ; either IntematUinal capltaUst couirul, thrtiugb ii league of 
uutloua, or MOa'lHl revolnliou and the dlctutorHblp of the pmletarlat. Itotb of 
thaw focce* are to-da>' cuntendlng tor world power. 

Tbe aoeUl democracies of Bundle, unable or u&wlUUtg to meet the crisis, 
were tlieiuaelveK hurlnl intii the ixintliigriitlon, to lie temiiercd or consumcil 
by If. 

THE COU^FSI OF TBD BBCONV INTtamATIONAI- 

Ureflt deirrannrntloDs were held In every European country by socialists, 
protesting agaiust their Qovemntentx' declamtinns of war and moblltzatlons 
iif war. Aud we know that these demon xtratUms were reodereil Impoteut by 
tbe complete surrender of the aoclnllst parnamentarj' leaders and the ofllcial 
wdalltut iirww, with tlielr " JuBtKh-attonit " of "defensive wnra" and tbe safe- 
guarding of "democracy." 

Why the MMdden change iif front? Why did the wiclallsi leaders in the 
parliaments of tlie belllgerentH vote the war credits? 

Why dfd not moderate wlclll1l^ml carry out the polk-y of the Baatc mnnire^io, 
nntoely, the converting of an imperialistic war Into a clvii- war — Into a pro- 
letarlan revolution? Why did it either ot>enly favor the wiir or adopt a 
iKilicy of petty lioiit^eonK pacltliim? 

TMK tlKVKIX>mFNT OK MOOKRATK " MHTIAUSU." 

Id the tatter part of tbe nineteenth century tlie social democracleM of Europe 
•M out to " leglKlate capltallam out of office." The class struggle was to be 
*m In the capltaliat legislatures. Step by atep conceBSlons were to be wrested 
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trom the State; the working class and tbe Socialist patties were to be atrengtb- 
encd by means of " constractlve " reform and sodal l^slatlon ; each conoeaBltm 
wonld act aa a ruDg In the ladder of social revolution upon which the worker* 
could climb, step by step, until Doally some brlgbt sunny morning the peoples 
would awaken to find the cooperative commoiiweulth functioning without dia- 
urder, confusion, or bitch on the mlns of the capitalist utate. 

And what happened? When a few legislative xeals had .been secured the 
thunderous denunciations of the Socialist legislators suddenly ceased. No nioi« 
were the parliaments used as platforms from which the challenge of reroln- 
tlonary Socialism was flung to all the comers of Europe. Another era had set 
In, the era Of " constructive " social reform teslslatlon. Dominant moderate 
SoclallRm accepted that Htate. All power to shape the policies and tactics of 
the Socialist purtlee was intrusted to the parliamentary lenders. And these 
lost sight of Socialism's original purpose; their goal became "constructive 
reforms " and cabinet portfolios — the " cooperation of classes "—the policy of 
openly or tactically declaring that the coming of Socialism waa a concern " of 
all classes," Instead of emphasizing the Marxian policy that the construction 
of the Socialist system Is the task of the revolutionary proletariat alone. 
" Moderate Socialism," In tbe hands of these parliamentary leaders, was now 
ready to share responsibility with the bourgeoisie In tbe control of the capi- 
talist state, even to the extent of defending the bourgeoisie against the work- 
ing class — ns In the first Brland ministry in Prance, when the oflSctal party 
press was opened to a defense of the shooting of striking railway workers at 
the order of the Socialist-Bourgeois coalition cabinet 



Tills situatloii was brought about by mixing the democratic cant of the 
eighteenth centiiry with scientific socialism. The resnit was what Rosa 
Luxemburg celled " sansage soctallsni." Tbe " mod««.teB " emphaalEed petty 
bourgeois social reformism In order to attract tradesmen, shopkeepers, and 
members of the professions, and, of conrae, the latter flocked to the socialist 
movement in great numbers, aeeklng relief from the constant grinding betwe^i 
corporate capital and awakening labor. 

Tlie socialist organizattooH actively competed for votes, on the basis of social 
reforms, with the bourgeois-liberal political partlea. And so they catered to 
the Ignorance and prejudice of the workers, trading promisee of Immediate 
reforms for votes. 

Dominant " moderate Socialism " forgot the teachings of the founders of 
wientlflc Socialism, forgot Its function as a proletariat movement — " the moat 
resolute and advanced section of the working class parties" — and permitted 
the bourgeois and self-sceldng trade union elements to shape Its policies and 
tactics. This was the condition In which the Social Democracies of Europe 
found themselves at the outbreak of war In 1B14. DcmorallBed and confused 
by the crosscurrents within their own parties, vacillating and compromising 
with the bourgeois state they fell a prey to social patrioUsm and natKnallan. 

SFAancntEs and wn^wxvTKi. 

But revolutionary Sodallsm was not desUaed to Ue Inert for Iwig. In 
Germany, Karl Liebknecht. Frana Mehrlng, Rosa Laiemburg. and Otto Ruble 
oi^anlzed the Spartacus group. But their voices were drowned In the roar of 
cannon and the shriek of the dying and the maimed. 

Russia, however, was to be the first battle ground where ." moderate and 
revolutionary Socialism should come to grips for the mastery of State. The 
brealfdown of the corrupt, bureaucratic Ozarlst rS^me opened the floodgates 
uf revolution. 

Three main contending parties attempted to ride into power on tbe revolu- 
tionary tide; the cadets, the "moderate Socialists" {Menghevikt and Sodal 
Kevolutionarlsts), and the revolutionary Socialists— the Bolshevlkl. The 
Cadets were first to be swept into power; but they tried to stem the still- 
rlHiiiR flood with a few abstract political Ideals, and were soon carried away. 
The soldiers, workers and peasants could no longer be fooled by phrases. The 
Meii.fhei-lkl and Social revolutionaries succeeded the cadets. And now came the 
crucial test; would they. In accord with Marrlan teachings, make themselves 
(he ruling class and sweep away the old conditions of prodoctlon, and thus 
-^are ttie way for the cooperative commonwealth or would they tinker with 



tbe old machlDery and try to foist It on the masses hs soniethlDK Just as 
good? 

They did the latter and proved for all time that "moderate Socialism" can 
not be trusted. 

" Moderate Socialism " was not pn>];iar«d to seize the power tor the workers 
during a rcTolutlon. " Moderate Socialism " hud a rigid formula — " con- 
structive social reform legislation witliln the cnpltaHst state" and to that for- 
Liula It ciuag. It believed that bourgeota democrui^y could he used as a means of 
GOQstructlog tlie Socialist system; therefore, it must wait until the people, 
through a constituent assembly, should vote Socialism Into eilst^ice. And 
In the meantime it held that there must be established a Government of 
coalition with the enemy, the bourgeoUie. As If, with all the means of con- 
trollng public opinion in the hands of the bourgcwisle, a constituent assembly 
could or would ever vote the Socialists into power. 

Bevolntlonary Socialists hold, with the founders of sclentlflc Socialism, 
that there are two dominant classes In society — the iHiurgeolwle and the prole- 
tariat; that between these two classfs a struggle must go on until the work- 
ing class, through the seizure of the Instruments of production and distribution, 
the abolition of the capitalist state, and the establishment of the dictatorship 
of the proletariat, creates a Socialist system. Revolutionary Socialists do 
not believe that they can be voted mto power. They stru^le for the conquest 
erf power by the revolutionary proletariat. Then comes the transition period 
from capitalism to socialism, of which Mars speaks tn his " Critique of tlie 
Gotha Progmm," when he says: 

" Between the capitalist society iind the communist lies the period of the 
revolutlouary transformatl<m of the one Into the other. This corresponds to a 
political transition period, in wlilch the Rtiite caii not he anything else but 
the dictatorship of the proletariat." 

Marx and Engels clearly explained the function of the Socialist movement. 
It is the " moderate Socialist," through intellectual gymnastics, evasions, mis- 
quotations, and the tearings of sentences and phrnses from their context, who 
make Marx and Gngels sponsors for their perverted version of socialism. 

At the pres^it moment the Socialist Party of America Is agitate<l by seveiiii 
croM currents, some local in their charocter, and some a reflex of cleaverages 
within the European Socialist movements. Many see In this Internal dlBsention 
merely an unimportant difference ot opinion, or. at most, dissatisfaction with 
the control of the party, and the desire to replace those who have misused it 
with better men. 

We, however, maintain that there Is a fundamental distinction In views con- 
cerning party policies and tactics. And we believe that this difference Is so 
vast that from our standpoint a radical change In party policies and tactics Is 
necessary. 

This eBs«itlal task fs behig shirked by our party leaders and officials gen- 
erally. 

Already there la formidable industrial unrest, a seething ferment of discon- 
tent, evidences by Inartlculote rumblings which presage striking occnrrences. 
The transformation of industry from a war to a peace basis has thoroughly dis- 
organized the economic structure. Thousands upon thousands of workers are 
being thrown out of work. Demot^llzed soldiers and sailors flnd theniselves a 
drug upon the labor market unless they act as scabs und strikebreakers. 
Skilled mechanics fighting desperately to maintain their u'ar wage and their 
Industrial status, are forced to strike. Women, who during the war have been 
welcomed Into Industries hitherto closed to them, are struggling to keep their 
Jobs. And to cap the climax the capitalists, through their chambers of com- 
merce and thetr merchants nnd manufacturers' nssoclutlons, have resolved to 
take advantage of the situation to break down even the Inadequate organiza- 
tions labor has built through generations of painful struggle. 

The temper of the workers jind soldiers, after the sacrifices they have made 
in the war. Is such that they will not endure the reactionary labor conditions 
*» (^nly advocated by the master class. A scries of labor struggles Is bound 
to follow — Indeed, Is beginning now. Shall the Socialist Tarty continue to feed 
tl>e workers with social reform legislation at this critical period? Shall It 
approach the whole question from the standpoint of votes and the election of 
repreeentattvefl to the legislatures? Shall it emphasize Ihe consumers' point 
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uf view, wheii tlie Socialist principles teach that the workera Rt* robbed, at 
the point of jiriMluctlon ? Shall 11 talk about the cost of living and taxctton 
when It alioulfl he explaining how the worker is robbed at hie Job? 

There are many s\gnfi of the awakening of latxtr. SCrlkea are deveh^lng 
whtfb verge on revolutlonarj' action ; the trade-nnions are organlzlnf a labiv 
party, In au effort tu oimsen'o what they have won an<l wre« new (^mce^itonB 
from the jnaater clflBK. The oreanluitlou of a lat>ur party lt> an Immature ex- 
pression of a new iqiirlt In the lalxir movemeut; hut a lalxir party la not the 
tuBtrument for the euuiuclpiition of the witrklnu riaiiw: lt« policy would be In 
i;eaera1 what la now tlw otnclal |x>11(t "f the SoclallHt I'nrt.v — refornilnR 
capttallsni on. the IibrIh of the iKiureeolR state. I^iborism Is as roiifh a danger 
to the revolutlonar>* iiroletarlut as " intKlerate " fodallsni ; neither la an inatm- 
meait for the ntnqueat of p<)wer, 

CAPITAUaT lUFEBIALISU. 

Imperlaliam la the final stage of capltallam In which the accnmTilated capital 
or surplus of the Nation la too great to be reinvested In the boDW market. 
Tlie increased productivity of the working class, due to Improved machinery 
and efQclency methods, and the mere subsistence wage wblch permits tbe 
worker Co buy back only a small portion of what he produces, canses an ever- 
tncreaslng accumulation of commodlttea, which in turn become capital and 
must be invested In further production. When capitalism has reached tbe 
stage In which it Imports raw materials from undeveloped countries end 
exports them again In the shape of maDufactiired products It has reK<4ied 
Its highest developmoit. 

This process Is universal. Foreign markets, ^here of Influence, and pro- 
tertorates, under the intensive development of capitalist Industry and flnance, 
In turn become highly developed. They, too, seek for markets. Katlonal 
capitalist control, to save Itself from ruin, breaks Its national bonds and 
emerges full grown as a capitalist league of nations, with International ertnlea 
and navies to maintain Its supremacy. 

The United Slates nr) longer holds Itself aloof, isolated, and prorlni^L 
It Is reachlDg out for new markets, new Kones of Influence, new protectoratee. 

The capitalist clawt of America Is using organised labor for Its Imperialistic 
purposes. We may soon expect the capitalist dasa. In true Blsmarklan 
fashion, to grant factory laws, old-age pensions, unemploymMit Insnraiice, 
sick bcneflts, and the whole Utter of bourgeois reforms, so that the work«nv 
may be kept fit to produce the greatest profits at the greatest speed. 

OANOEBS TO AHEBICAN SOCIAUSU. 

There is danger that the Socialist Party of America might make use of 
these purely bourgeois reforms to ottract the workers' votes by clatmliig 
that they are victories for aoctallam and that they have been won by BodaMst 
political action, when, as a matter of fact, the object of these master cIbsb 
measuren Is to prevent the growing class consciousness of the workers and 
to divert from their revolutionary aim. By agitating for these refoms, 
therefore, the Socialist Party would be playing Into the hands of the American 
Imperialists. 

On tbe baalfl of the class struggle, then, the Socialist Party of America nmU 
reorganize itself, must prepare to come to grips with the master clasa during 
the difllcult period of capitalist readjnstmant now going on. This It can do 
only by teaching the working class the tmth about present-day conditions; 
It must preach revolutionary Industrial unionism and ui^ all the workers to 
organize into industrial unions, the only form of labor organization which can 
cope with the power of great modern aggregatlMis of capital. It most oairy 
on its political campalmis. not merely as a means of electing officials to poUdoal 
office, as in the past, but as a year-round educational carniwign to arovae Ote 
workera to class conscious, economic, and political action, and to keep alive 
the burning Ideal of revolution in the hearts of the people. 



We assert, with Marx, that " the class struggle Is esaentlally a political Ktrug- 
gle," and we can only accept his own oft-repeated lnterpr«ratlon of that phrase. 
The class strugle. whether It manifest Itself on tlie Industrial field or In the 
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direct stroggle for Kovenunental control, 1b eaeentlallr k straggle tor the cai>- 
tare nnd deatrBCtlon of tbe capitalist state. This U a political act In this 
broader view of the term "political" Marx includes revolutloaary Industrial 
mcUoa. In otli«' words, the obJecUve of socialist Industrial action 1b " poUtl- 
eal." in the sense tiiat it alms to undenuloe the boui^eols state, which " Is 
notiiiog less tiian a mat^lilne for the oM*roBBlon of one class by another, and that 
DO less so in a deioocratlc republic than under a monarchy." 

PotitlcHl action is also and more generally used to refer to participation In 
trleotlon campaigns for the immediate purpose of winning legislative seats. In 
tbis sense, too, we urge the use of political action as a revolutionary weapon. 

But twth In the nature and the purpose of this form of political action revolu- 
tionary soclaRsm and " moderate soclallsni " are completely at odds. 

Political action, revolutionary and emphaalilne the implacable character of 
tlie class struggle, is a valuable means of propaganda. It must at all times 
stTufgie to arouse the revolutionary mass action of the proletariat — ^Its use Is 
both agitational und obstructive. It must on ait Issues wage war upon capital- 
ism and the state. Kevolationarj' socialism uses the fonmi of parliament for 
agitation; but It does not Intend to and can not nee the bourgeois state as a. 
means of introducing socialism ; this bourgeois state must be destroyed by the 
masK action of tbe revohitlonury iiruletiiriiit. The i>roletiirlii1 dlctHturship, in 
ttae form of a soviet state, is the Immediate objective of the claw struggle. 

Harx declared that " the working class can not edmply lay bold of the ready- 
nude state luacblnery and wield It for its own pun^oses." This machiuer; 
oinst be destroyed. But " nHiderate socialism " makes tbe state tlie center of 
tta action. 

The attitude toward the tttate divides the anarchist (anarcho-syndicalist), 
the " moderate socialist," and the revolutionary socialist. Eager to a>>olisti 
the state (which is the ultimate purpose of revolutlwury socialism), tbe an- 
archist and (anarcho-sociallst) falls to rentlze that a state is necessary In Uie 
transition period from tbe capitalism to socialism ; the " moderate socialist " 
proposes to use the bourgeois state, with Us fraudulent democracy. Its Illusory 
theory of " unity of all the clnssee," Its standiug army, police, and bureaucracy 
oppressing and baOllDK tlie masses ; tbe revolutionary socialist maintains that 
the bourgeois state must be completely destroyed, and proposes the organiza- 
tion of a new state — tbe stMte of the orKaril»«l iiroducer, of the feileriited 
sovletD— i>ii tbe biixlM of which alone can socialism be Introduced. 

Industrial unionism, tlie organization of the proletariat in accordance with 
the integration of Indoatry and for the overthrow of capitalism, is a necessary 
ptiase of revolutionary socialist agitation. Potentially, Industrial unionism 
constructs the basis and develops the idealogy of the Industrial state of social- 
ism; but Industrial unloxdsra alone can not perform the revolutionary act of 
seizure of the power of the state, since under the conditions of capltallam it Is 
impoeslble to organise the whole working class or an OTerwbehnlng majority 
into industrial unionism. 

It is the task of n rpvolultoiiary ttx-ialist party to direct the struiffiles of 
the proletarint ami pnivlile a iHvgmm for the culmtnatlnK crtKls. Its propa- 
gBBda mast be so illr«^ed that Then this crisis coiup«, the workers will he 
prepared to accept a program of the following <'harapter: 

(o( The orgiiulzfitlon of workmen's ctmnclls; recognition "f, und propugandu 
for, these mass orgaoizatlons In the Immediate strnicgle. as tbe form of ex)ire!)- 
Blon of the class Htruggle, and as the Instruments for the seieiire of the power 
of tlie state and the Itasls of the new proletarian state of the organised 
producers and tlic dictatorship of the pmletarlat. 

(b) Workmen's control of industry, to be exercised by the Indnstrial iirininl- 
zatlons (InclostrlBl unions of sovlet»i) or tiie workers and tbe tnduBtrlal vote, 
MB against Qovemnient on-nerRhtp or State control nf Indnstry, 

(c) Repudiation of all national detits. with provisions to safefnionl small 
Investors. 

(d) Kxprt^riatlon of the hanks; pretimlnary measure for the completi' 
pxproprlatlnn of cnpltal. 

(e) Bxproprlatlon of the railways and the lar^ (tnisl) ormnitatlnns of 
capital ; no conrpensntlon to be paid, as " boying-ont " the capitalists would 
Innnre a continuance of the exploitation of tbe workers ; provisions, however, 
to be mnde during the tmnsltlon period for tl>e protectlnn of small owners of 
stork. 

(f> The nationalization of foreign trade. 
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These are not the " Imntedlate <l«inandB " comprised In the aodat r^orm 
Mankii now In the platrorm of our party ; they are not a eompromlBe wltb tbe 
rfiplttilUt atste, but Imply a reTOIuttonary HtrnKgle agalnat that state and 
Rgalnttt capitalism, the i^mquest of power by the proletariat thronsh revo- 
lutionary mass action. Tbey Imply the new soviet state of the ori^nlzed 
prpducers, the dtctatonthlp of the proletariat; they are preliminary revoln- 
tlonnry measures for the expropriation of rapltnl and the Introduction of 
rommunfHi socialiRni. 

PBOCBAM. 

1. We stand for a uniform declaration of prlnlcples In all party platforms 
both local and national and the abolition of all social reform planks now con- 
tained In them. 

2. The party must teach, propagate, and agitate exclusively for the ovw- 
throw of capltallHm, and the establishment of socialism throu;zh a proletarian 
dictatorship. 

3. The socialist candidates elected to ofllee shall adhere strictly to the 
iibove provisions. 

4. KeaJIzlng that a polftlcal party can not reorganise and reconstruct the 
Industrial organizations of the working class, and that this Is the task of the 
economic organizations themselves, we demand that tbe party assist tbis 
process of reorganisation by a propaganda for revolutlonaiy Industrial UHfMt- 
lam as part of Its general activities. We believe It Is the mission of Hie 
soctaltst DioTement to encourage and assist the proletariat to ndopt newer and 
more effective forms of organization and to stir It Into newer and morp 
revolutionary modes of action. 

'i. We demand that the official parti" preas be partj- owned and controlled. 

6. We demand that ofllclally recognized edncatlonal Institutions be party 
iiwned and controlled. 

7. We <temand that the party discard Its obsolete literature and publish 
new literature In keeping with the policies and tactics above mentioned. 

8. We demand that the national executive committee call an Immediate 
emergency national convention for the purpose of formulating party policies 
and tactics to meet the present crlslH. 

9. We d«nand that the socialist party repudiate the Berne Oongress or 
any other conference engineered by "moderate socialists" and social patriots. 

10. We demand that the socialist party shall elect delegates to the Inter- 
national congress proposed by the communist party of Russia (Bolshevik!) ; 
that our party shall participate only In a new International with which are 
atnilated the communist party of Russia (Bolshevlkl). the communist labor 
iwrty of Germany (Spartacans), and all other left wing parties and groups. 



r OaoAHizina the Oox- 

In this the most momentous i>erlod of the world's history capitalism !■ 
tottering to Its ruin. The proletariat is straining at the chains which bind It 
A revolutionary spirit is spreading throughout the world. The worken are 
rising to answer the clarion call of the third International. 

Only one socialism la possible In the crisis. A socialism based upon under- 
standing. A socialism that will express in action the needs of the proletariat. 
The time has passed for temportstng and hesitating. We must act The com- 
monlat call of the third International, the echo of the communist manltbsto of 
1S48, must be answered. 

The National Executive Committee of the Socialist Party of America has 
evidenced by Its expulsion of nearly half of the membership that th^ will not 
hesitate at wrecking the organisation iti order to maintain their controL A 
crisis has been precipitated In the ranks of revolutionary socialism by the 
wholesale expulsion or su^>ensIon of the membership comprising the Socialist 
Party of Michigan, locals and branches throughout the country, together with 
seven language federations. This has created a condition In our movement 
that nmkes it manifestly impossible to longer delay the calling of a convention 
i> organize a new party. Those who realize that the capturing of tfae SoqiallBt 
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Party aa mch U bat an «npty victory will not bMltate to respond to thin call 
«Bd leave the "rWit" and "center" to Bink tORether with their "revolutlon- 

The majority ot the delegates to the left wing conference In New York 
weaUy neglected to aever their coimecttonB with the reactionary national execu- 
tive committee; Bendered impotent by the conflicting emotlonn and lack of 
understanding preaent they continued to mark time as centrists In the wake 
ot the right. Their policy la one of endeavor to capture the old party machinery 
and the itagnant elements which have heen BtruKKlIng for a false uDlty, Who 
are only ready to abandon the ship when it sinks heneath the waves of re- 
action. 

The condition which confronted the minority delegates at the left wing con- 
ference has been met hy Issuing this call for the formation of a Communliit 
Party of America. The delegates issuing (he call represented the following 
organlzatltHis : Socialist Party of Michigan, Left Wing State Convention of 
Minocflota, locals Bufblo, N. Y., Chicago, 111., Union Local, N. J., thidahy, Wis., 
Rochester. N. T., Rockford, 111.. Kenosha, Wis., New York, Providence, R, I., 
Nantlcoke, Fa., Milwaukee, Wis., Boston, Mass.. and the Polish. Irtish, Rus- 
idan, Jewish, Lithuanian, Ukrainian, and Bsthonlan Federations. 

No other course is possible; therefore, we, the minority delegates at the 
t^ft wing conference, call a convention to meet In the city- of Chicago on S^i- 
t«mber 1, 1919, for the purpose of organising a Communist Party in America. 

This party will be founded upon the following principles : 

1. The present Is the period of the dissolution and collapse of the whole 
capltallBt world system, which will mean the complete collapse of world cul- 
ture. It capitalism with its unsolvahle contradictions is not replaced by eom- 



B. The problem of the proletariat consists in organising and training Itself 
for the cooQueet of the powers of the State. This conquest of power means 
the replacement of Uie State machinery of the bourgeoisie with a new prole- 
tarian machinery of government. 

3. This new proletarian state must embody the dlstatorship of the proletariat 
twth iodustrtal and agricultural, this dictatorship constituting the Instrument 
for the taking over of property used for exploiting the workers, and for the 
reorganization of society on a communist basis. 

Not tlie fraudulent bourgeois democracy— the hypocritical form of the rule of 
the flnauce-ollgarcliy, with Its purely formal iK|uallty — but proletarian de- 
mocracy t»sed on the possibility of actual realization of freedom for the work- 
ing masses ; not capl^llst bureaucracy, hut organs of administration which 
have been created by the masses themselves, wltb the real participation of 
these masses in the government of the country and In the activity of the com- 
munist structure — this should he the type of the proletarian state. The 
workers' councils and similar organizations represent Its concrete form. 

4. Th? dictatorship of the proletariat shall carry out the abolition of private 
property in the means of production and distribution, hy transfer to the pro- 
letarian state under Socialist administration of the working class; natlonallza- 
tioo of the great business enterprises and flnanclal trusts. 

5. The present world situation demanrls the closest relation between the revo- 
lutionary proletariat of all countries. 

8. The fundamental means of the struggle for power is the mass action of 
the proletariat, a gathering together and concentration of all Its enet^es; 
whereas methods such as the revolutionary use of bourgeois parllamenttirism 
are only of subsidiary significance. 

In those countries in which the liistorlcai development has furnished the 
opportunity, the working class has utilized the rf^glme of political democracy 
for Its organization against capitalism. In all countries where the conditions 
for a worker's revolution are not yet ripe, the same process will go on. 

But within this process the workers must never lone sight of the true char- 
acter of bourgeois democracy. If the dnance-oUgarchy consideru It advan- 
tageous to veil Its deeds of violence behind parliamentary votes, then the capi- 
talist pow» has at its command, in order to gain its ends, all the traditions 
and attainments of former centuries of upper class rule, demagogism, perse- 
cution, slander, bribery, calumny and terror. To demand of the proletariat that 
it shall be content to yield itself to the artificial rules devised by Its mortal 
enemy, hut not observed hy the enemy, Is to make a mockery of the prole- 
tarian struggle for power — a struggle which depends primarily on the devdop* 
ment of separate organs of the working class power. . , 
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7. The old Socialist lDt«raatloDal has brokeo Into three main gronpe: (d) 
Those frnnltlr social patriots who since 1914 have supported their boarseotate 
und trimsformed those elements of the working class which they control Intv 
hangmen of the International revolution. 

(li) The "renter," representing elements wbliA are constantly wawlng 
unci Incapable of fntlnwlng n rteflnlte plan of action, and which are at time* 
positively traitorous; and 
Ac) The communists. 

As regnnls the bocIbI patriots, who everywhere, in the critical momant oppose 
the proletarian revolution with force of arms, a merdless flgbt Is atunluttiy 
necessary. As regards the " center " our tactics must be to separate the revo- 
lutionary elements by pitilessly crltlcUIng the leaden. Absolute separation 
from the urgHQtzatton of the center Is necessary. 

8. It Is necessary to rail; the groups and proletarian nrKanlzatlons who, 
.though not as yet In the waks of revolutionary tr«id of the communist move- 
ment, nevertheless hare manifested and developed a tendency lending In that 
direction. 

Socialist criticism hatt sutfldently stigmatised the bourgeois world order. 
The task of the International communist press Is to carry on propaganda for 
the abolition of this order and to erect In its place the structure of the Socialist 
world, order. Under the conununlst banner, the emblem under which the first 
great victories have already been won ; In tlie war against tmperlatUtJc bar- 
barity, against the privileged dassee, against the social and national oppree- 
alon — we <iilt npon the proletarians of all lands to unite! 

PKOOHAH OF THE CAU. 

1. We favor In tenia tloiml alliance of the Hodallat movement of the United 
Stales only with the Communist gronpn of other countries, sodi as the Bol- 
Hheviki of Russia. Spartacnns of (Jermany, etc.. accnriltng to the program of 
(Toniinunism as above outllne<l. 

2. We ore oiiposed to asnot-iatlon with other groups not cmimltted to the 
rpvolutlimary ctaiw struggle. Much ur Inlxir iiartle«. nonpnrflsnn leagues, peo- 
ple's councils, municipal nwnershlp leagues and the like. 

3. We maintain that the class struggle Is essentially a jkolltlcal struggle, 
that is, a struggle by (he proletariat to cmtquer the capltnllMt state, whether 
Its form he monnrchlstic or democratic republican, and to destroy and replace 
It by a pivernmental structure adnpteil to the Socialist transformation, 

4. The part}' shall pmpngniutlEe class-conscious Industrial unionism as 
agnlnst the craft form of unionism, and slmll carry mi party activity In co- 
operation with industrial iltsputes that take on a revoluttonary character. 

fi. We do not disparage voting nor the value of success In electing our can- 
didates to pnlillc office — not if tliese are in direct line with the class struggle. 
The trtmble conies with the illusion that pollllcRl or Indnslrial lmme<)lnte 
achievements are of themselves stei>» in the i-evolutlon. the pro[rres.ilve mei^ing 
of capitalism Into the cooperative I'ommon wealth. 

The baHlH of our pnlliicat campaign should be : 

(a) To props gimdiw the overthrow of capitalism by proletarian conijucst 
of the political imwpr and the estiihllshment of a itletfltorship of the prole- 
tarint. 

(b) To maintain a ixililicat orgmilxatlun as a clearing hnuse for proletarian 
thought, a center of piilltlcnl wluciitlon for (he development of revolutlonrj" 
working-class action. 

(/■) To keep In tlie foreground our consistent appeal for proletarian revolu- 
(lon ; and to analyze (he counter proi>osalB and reformist pnlliatlvea In their 
trne liglit of evasion of the Issue : reec^ilzlng at a11 times the characteristic 
developments of the class <'onlllpt as applicable to all capitalistic nations. 

(rf) To propagandize the party orgnnlxation as tlie organ of contact with the 
revolndonary pn>letarlrit of nther lands, the basis for international Bs.iocla- 
tion being the same political understanding and the common plan of action. 
tending toward liicreusliig unity in detail as the international crisis develops. 

e. Socialist platforniH, proceeding on the basis of the class struggle, recog- 
nizing tliat the Socialist movement lias come into the historic period of the 
social revolution, can contain only the demand for the dictatorship of the prole- 
tariat. 

(a) The basis of this demand should t>e thoroughly explaluetl in theecoDomic. 
political and siiolnl analysis of the class atniggle. as evolving within the system 
of capitalism. 
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<h) The impUcatloDB of this demand ebould be Illustrated b^ tfae flrst steps 
ttod geDeral modes of social recoastrucUoa <lei>endent upon and Involved within 
tlte proletarian dooiinatlon of tlie political Ilfp of the nation. 

(c) A municipal platfuriu of itoclallKni can not proceed on a separate ttaats, 
but mi)^ conform to the general platform, simply relating the attainment of 
local power to the imioedtate goal uf galnlni; national power. There are no 
!<eparate dty problems within the terms of the claiia struggle, onlj' the or« 
problem of cBpltalist versus proli;tarIun dumlnatlon. 

7. We realize that the coming of the social revolntlon depends on an t>ver- 
wbelmlng assertion of muiiis power by the proletariat, taking on political con- 
KcioDsneSH and the definite direction of revolutionary Socialism. The manifes- 
tations of this power and cons<'lon3ness are not subject to precise, precalcula- 
tion. But the history of the movement of the proletariat toword the revolution- 
ary proletiirlan assertion and the political uinss xtrlke. 

The mass a,qtIon conception looks to the general unity of the proletarian 
furces under revolutionary provocation and stimulus. In the preliminary 
stagea, which alone come within our predetermination and party initiative, 
the tactics of mass action Includes nil maRH demonstrations and mens Struggles 
which sharpen the understanding of the pniletarlat as to the class conllli't and 
which separate the revolutionary proletariat into group distinct from all others. 

Mass action. In time of revolutionary crisis, or the analogous case of large 
ncale Industrial conflict, naturally accepts the council form of organization for 
ItB eipresalon over a continued period of time. 

8. Applying our dectnrntlons of party principle to the organization nf the 
party Itself, we renllze the need. In correspondence with the highly centraliM>d 
cajdtallst power to be combated of a centralized party organisation. 

Organ Izatlons Indorsing the principles and program outlined as a tenatlve 
holds for the organization of a' Communist Party are Invited to send delegates 
to tlie convention In Chicago on September 1. 1919. 

The basis of representation to be one delegate for every organization and one 
adtllttonal for every five hundred mptnbers or major fraction thereof. 

Provided, also, that each languitge federation shall have one frateniiil dele- 
gate at the convention. 

Provided further, that In States where the Stiites are organized, they shall 
«end delegates an States. In States which nre not orgnnlzed. the locals shall 
send delegates as such. In locals which are not organized a part of the local 
may send a delegate. 

DBNms E. Bait, 
D. BiBAxni, 
O. C, Johnson, 
John Kebacheb, 
s. kopnaoel, 
J. V. Stosoti, 
Alexander STOKLrrSKY, 
Haltonal Organtsatim Committte. 
Send communications to the national offlce of the orgnnizullon crnnndt- 
tee: Dennis E. Batt, 1221 Blue Island Ave.. Chicago, 111. 
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To the proletariat of all countries : 

3eyenfy-two years hin'e gcme by since the Comnuinlst Party of the World 
proclaimed Its progniin In tlie form of the munlfesto written hy the gretiteat 
teachers of the pmletarlnii revolution. Karl Mant and Prederlck ICngels. Rven 
Ht that eiirly time, wlien communism had scarcrty come Into the arena of con- 
flict. It was hourideil hy the lies, hatred, and calumny of the possessing classes. 
who rightly suspected in it their i:iortal enemy. Purlng these seven decades 
cmnninnlsm has traveled a hard road of ascent followed by periods of sharp 
tledine: successes, hut also severe defeals. In spite of all. the development iit 
bottom went the way forecast by the manifesto of the Communist Party. The 
epoch of the last decisive battle came later than the nposfle of the social revolu- 
tion expected and wished. Bat It has come. 
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W* contmuntsts. representatives ot the revolutionary proletarlst of the dif- 
ferent countrfee of Europe, America, and Asia, HSSembled In Soviet Moscow, feel 
and iNinxlder ountelvM followers and fulflllers of the program proclaimed 72 
Team ago. It is our task now to sum up the practical revolutionary ezpertenc« 
of tht^ worklnK class, to cleanse the movement of Ita admlxturee of opportunism 
and social patriotlam, and to gather together the forces of all the true revo- 
lutionary proletarian parties In order to further and hasten the complete vIp- 
tory of the communist revolution, 

1. For a long span of years BOdallsm predicted the Inevltableneaa of the Im- 
perialistic war; It received the essential cause of this war In the Insatiable 
greed of the possessing classes In both camps of capitalist natiDna. Two years 
before the outbreak of the war, at the congress of Basle, the responsible so- 
dallHt lenders of all countrieN branded Imperialism as the Instigator of the com- 
ing war, and menaced the bourgeoisie with the threat of the aoclalist revolu- 
tion — the retaliation of the proletariat for the crimes of militarism. Now, after 
the experience of flvt- years, after history has disclosed the predatorj'^ lust of 
OcoDiany, and has unmasked the no less criminal deeds on the part of the Allies, 
the State HociallKts of the Entente nations, together with their governments, 
agalij uumank the deiMistetl German Kaiser. And the (lerman social patriots, 
who In August, 1B14. proclaimed the diplomatic White Book of the Hohenzollem 
us the holiest gospttl of the people to-daj- In vulgar sycophancy Join with the 
MK-lallsiH of the Krileiite cnuritrleM In accusing as archcrlmlnals the deposed 
German monarchy which they formerly served as slaves. In this way they hope 
to erane the memory of their own guilt and to gain the good will of the vlctora. 
But alongside the dethroned dynasties of the Romanoffs, Hohenzollerns, and 
Hapaburgs, and the ciipltalistlc cliques of these lands, the rulers of France, Eng- 
Jand. Italy, and the United States stand reveflled In the light of unfolding 
event-i and diplomatic dlscluaures In their immeasurable vlleness. 

The contradictions of the capitalist system were converted by the war Into 
heastiy tormentK of hiiiiKf r uiid cold, epidemics, and mural savagery for all man- 
kind. In this tlie academic quarrel in socialism over the theory of Increasing 
misery, and al.su of tlie undenuluing of capitalism through socialism, is now 
finally determined. Statisticians and teachers of the theory of reconciliation 
of these contradI(;tlun8 have endeavored for decades to gather together from all 
<Muntrtes of the eartli real and apparent facts which evidence the Increasing 
well-being of the working class. To-day abysmal misery is before our eyes, 
social as well as phystoluglcal. In all Its shocking reality. 

rinaiice-cntrttai. wlilcli threw mankind into the abyss of war, has Itself suf- 
fered catastrophic changes during the course of the war. The dependence of 
paper money upon the material ttasis of production was completely destroyed. 
More and more luHing Its sigidttcancc as medium and regulator of capitalistic 
commodity circulation, paper money becomes merely u means of esploltaOon, 
robbery, of military economic oppression. The complete deterioration of paper 
money now reflects the general deadly crisis of capitalist commodity eichunge. 

As free competition was replaced as regulator of production and distribution 
In the chief domains of enonomy, during the decades which preceded the war, 
by the system of trusts and monopolies, so the exlgendea of the war took the 
regulating raie out of the hands of the monopolies and give It directly to the 
military power. Diatrlbatlon of raw materials, utilization of petroleum from 
Baku or Rumania, of coal from Donetz, of cereals from the Ukraine ; the fate 
«f German locomotives, railroad cars, and automobiles, the provisioning of 
famine-stricken Europe with bread and meat, all these basic questions of the 
economic life of the world are no longer regulated by free competition, nor yet 
bj combinations of national and international tmste, but throng direct appli- 
cation of military force. 

Just as complete subordination of the power of the State to the purposes of 
flnance.capltBl led mankind to the Imperialistic shambles, so finance-capital 
has, tlirou^ this mass slaughter, completely militarized not alone the State 
but also itself. It is no longer able to fulfill its essential economic functions 
otherwise than by means of blood and Iron. 

The opportunists who before the war exhorted the workers, In the name of 
tlie gradual transition Into socialism, to be temprate ; who, during the war, 
asked for submission In the name of " civil peace " aud defense of the Father- 
land, now again demand of the workers self-abnegation to overcome tlie terrible 
consequences of the war. If this preaching were listened to by the workers 
capitalism would build out of the boaes of several generations a new and still 
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more formidable structure, leoding to a new and inevitable world war. Portu- 
Dat«lT for humanity, this Is no longer possible. 

The absorption by the State of the economic life, so vigorously opposed by 
capitalist liberalism, has now become a fact. There can be no return either to 
free competition nor to the rule of the trusts, syndicates, and other economic 
monsters. The only question Is what shall be the future mainstay of state 
production, the Imperialistic State or the State of the Tlctorioas proletariat? 
In other words, shall the whole of working humanity "become the feudal bond 
servants of the victorious Entente bourgeoisie, which under the name of a 
Leas:ue of Nations aided by an " International " army and an " international " 
navy, here plunders and murders, there throws a crumb, but everywhere en- 
chains the proletariat, with the single aim of maintaining Its own rule? Or will 
the working class take into Its own hands the disorganized and shattered 
economic life and make certain Its reconstruction on a socialist basts? 

Only the proletarian dictatorship, which recognizes neither inherited prlvl- 
legea nor rights of property, but which arises from the needs of the hunger- 
ing masses, can shorten the period of the present crisis ; and for this purpose 
It mobilizes all materials and forces, introduces the universal duty to labor, 
establishes the regime of Industrial discipline, this way to heal In the course 
of a few years the open wounds caused by the war and also to raise humanity 
to ne* undreamt-of heights. 

The national State which was given a tremendous impulse by capitalistic 
evolution has become too narrow for the development of the productive forces. 
And even more untenable has become the position of the small States, distrib- 
uted among tlie great powers of Europe and In other parts of the world. These 
small States came into e>:lstence at different times as fragments spilt off the 
bigger States, as petty currency In payment for -services rendered, to serve 
as strat^c buffer States. They, too, have their dynasties, their ruling gangs, 
tbeir imperialistic pretensions, their diplomatic machinations, their Illusory In- 
dependence had until the war precisely the same support as the European bal- 
ance of power; namely, the continuous opposition between the two imperialistic 
camps. The war has destroyed this balance. The tremendous preponderance 
of power which the war gave to Germany In the beginning compelled these 
smaller nations to seek their welfare and safety under the wings of Oerman 
militarism. After Germany was beaten the hourpeosfe of the small nations, 
together with their patriotic "socialists," turned to the victorious Imperialism 
of the Allies and began to seek aaanrance for their further Independent exist- 
ence in the hypocritical " points " of the Wilson program. At the same time the 
number of little States has Increased; out of the unity of the Austro-Hungarian 
monarchy, out of the different parts of Czarlst Empire, new sovereignties have 
formed themselves. And these, as soon as bom. Jump at each others throats 
on account of their frontier disputes. Sleanwhlle the allied imperialists brought 
about certain combinations of new and old smalt States through the cement of 
mutual hatreds and general weakness. Even while violating the smalt and 
weak peoples and delivering tliem to famine and degradation, the Entente im- 
perialists, exactly as the Impertallata of the Central Powers before them, did not 
cease to talk of the right of self-determination of all peoples, a right which Is 
now entirely destroyed in Europe and In the rest of the world. 

Only the proletarian revolution can secure the existence of the small nations, 
a revolution which frees the productive forces of all countries from the restric- 
tions of the national States, which unites all peoples In the closest economic 
cooperotlon on the basis of a unlvers.il economic plan, and gives even to the 
smallest and weakest peoples the possibility freely and Indeiwndently to carry 
on their national 'culture without detriment to the uiilte<l and centralized 
economy of Europe and of the whole world. 

The last war, after nil a war against the colonies, was at the same titne a wor 
with the aid of the colonies. To an unprecedented extent the population of the 
colonies was drawn Into the European war. Indians, Arabs, Madnptscans bat- 
tled on the European Continent^ what for? — f()r their rlgiit to remain slaves of 
England or France? Never did capitalist rule show Itself more sliameless, 
never wbs the truth of colonial slavery brought Into such sharp relief. As n 
consequence we witnessed a series of open rebellions and revolutionary fennent 
In all colonies. In Europe Itself It was Ireland which remfndeil us In blwaly 
street bottles that It Is still an enslaved country and feels itself as such. li» 
Madagascar, In Annam. and in other countries, the troops of the bourgeois 
republic have had more than one insurrection of the colonial dnves to Hujtnresa 
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during the wnr. In India tbe revoluticmary uioveoient has not been at a stand- 
Htill for one day, and lately we liuve witnessetl Hie greatest labor stribe In Asia, 
to which the gnt'ernnient of Grt>at Britain answered with armored cars. 

lu tbls manuer tbe colonial question In Its entirety becanm tbp order of tb? 
day not alone on the Rreen table of Hie diplomatic conferences at Paris but also 
in tbe colonies tbeniHelveti. The Wilson iirogruni, at tbe verj- best, cails only for 
a cbange In the flrui-nanie of culonlul enslitvenient. Liberation of tbe colonies 
can come only throuKh 111>eratlon of the workfiiK eliiss of the oppresslni; natious. 
. The workers and peasants not only of Annani, Algeria, Bengal, but also of Persia 
awl Armenia, can gain Independent existence only after tbe laborers of England 
and Prance have overthrown Lloyd-George and Clenienceau and taken the power 
Into their own hands. Even now in tbe more advanced colonies the battle goeit 
on not only under the flag of national liberation hut It assumes also an open and 
outspoken social character. Capitalistic Europe has drawn tbe backward coun- 
tries by force into tbe capitalistic whirlpool, and socialistic Europe will come 
to the aid of the liberated colonies vvlth Its technique. Its organization, its 
spiritual Influence, In order to facilitate tbetr transition Into tbe orderly system 
of socialistic economy. 

Colonial slaves of Africa and Asia ! Tbe hour of trlumjib of the proletarian 
dictatorship of Europe wll] also be the hour of your llx^ration 1 

11. The whole bourge<ils world ncciises the Communists of destroying liberties 
and political democracy. That is not true. Having come Into power the prole- 
tariat only asserts the absolute Imixtssihllltj' of applying tbe methods of bour- 
geois democracj- and creates the conditions and forms of a higher working-class 
democracy. The whole course of capitalistic development undermined political 
democracj-, not only by dividing the nation into two Irreconcilable classes but 
also by condemning the numerous petty Ivourgeols and semi proletarian elements, 
as well as the sura proletariat, to permanent economic stagnation and political 
impotence. 

In those countries in which the historical de^'elo[llne^t has furnished the op- 
portunity, tbe working class has utilized the rtglme of political democracy for 
its organization against capitalism. In all countries where tbe conditions for 
o worker's revolution are not yet rljie, tbe same process will go on. But the 
greal middle layers on the farms, as well as In tbe cities, are hindered by 
capitalism in the historic development and renmin stagnant for whole ^Kichs. 
The peasant of Bavaria and Baden who does not look beyond his churcb spire, 
tbe small French winegrower who has been ruined by the adulterations prac- 
ticed by the big capitalists, tbe small farmer of America plundered and betrayed 
by bankers and legislators — all these social ranks which have been shoved aside 
from the main road of development by capitalism, are called on paper by the 
regime of political democrocy to the administration of the state. In reality, 
however, the finance oligarchy decides all Important (luestloua which determine 
the destinies of nations behind tbe back of iiarliamentary democracy. Particu- 
larly was this true of the war question. Tbe same applies to the question of 

If the flnance-ollgarchy considers it advantageous to veil Its deeds of violence 
behind parliamentary votes, then the l>ourgeols state has at its command In order 
to gain its ends all the traditions and attainments of former centuries of upper- 
class rule multiplied by the wonders of capitalistic technique — lies, demagog- 
ism, persecution, slander, bribery, calumny, ond terror. To demand of the pro- 
letariat in the flnni life ond death struggle with capitalism that It should follow 
lamblike the demands of bourgeola democracy would be the same as to ask a 
man who is defending his life against robbers to follow the artificial rules of a 
French duel that have been set by his enemy but not followed by liim, 

111 an empire of destruction, where not only the means of production and 
transportation, but also the Institutions of political democracy represent bloody 
ruins, the proletariat must create its own forms, to serve above all as a bond of 
unity for the working class and to enable It to accomplish a revolutionary in- 
tervention in the further development of mankind. Such apparatus is repre- 
sented in the workmen's councils. The old parties, the old unions, have proved 
incai^able. in i)ersoii of their lenders, to uuderatuud, much leas to carry out, the 
task which the new epoch presents to them. The proletariat created a new In- 
stitution which embraces the entire working class, without distinction of voca- 
tion or iMlltlcal maturity, an elastic form of organzatlon capable of continually 
renewing itself, expanding, and of drawing Into Itself ever new elements, reac^ 
to open Its doora to the working groups of city and village which are near to the 
proletariat. This indispensable autonomous organization of tbe working clan 
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In the present strnggle and In tUe future inquests of tlifterent landa. tests tlie 
proltrtarlat and reptvsents the greatest Inspiration and the inlglitlest weapon oC 
the proletariat of our time, ,..,,. j 

Wherever the maseea are nwnkened to eonsclousness, workers , noldiers, and 
peasants' councils will be formed. To fortify these couodls. to Increase their 
authority, to owwse them to Uie State apparatus of the bourgeoisie is now the 
chleC task of the clasB-conaclous and honest workers of all countries. By menns 
of these councils the worklnR class can counteract that dlsontaDlzation whicb 
bas been brought Into It by the Infernal anguish of the war. by hunger, by the 
violent deeds of the possesslnn clHSses. uuil by the lietrnyal of their former lead- 
ere. By means of these councils the working class will j-Hin power In all coun- 
tries most readily and most certainly when these councils !»\n the support of 
the mHjorlty of the laboring population. By ineons of these councils the work- 
ing class, once attaining power, will control all the field of economic and cul- 
tural life, as in Soviet Russia. 

The collapse of the imperialistic stute, caarlsilc to most democratic, goes on 
almnltaneously with the collapse of the ImpcrlaliHtlc military system. The 
armies of millions, mobilized by imperialism, could remain steadfast only bo 
Icmg as the poletartat remained obedient under the yoke of the bourgeoise. The 
complete breakdown of national unity signifies also an ine^-ltuble disintegration 
of the army. Thus It happened, first In Russia, then In Austria-Hungary, then 
In Germany. The same also Is to be expected In other imperlHltstlc Statee. In- 
aurrectloQ of the peasants against the landowner, of laborer against capitalist, 
of both agHlnst tlie monarchic or " democratic " bureaucracy, must lead inevit- 
ably to the Insurrection of soldier against commander and, furthermore, to a. 
Rharp division between the proletarian and bourKeols elements within the army. 
The Imperialistic war which pitted nation agonst nation, has passed and la 
passing into the civil war which lines up cloRs against class. 

The outcry of the bourgeois world against the civil war and the i-ed terror 
Is the most colossal hypocrisy of which the history of i>olItlcnl struggles can 
boast. There would be no civil war If the exploiters who have carrleti mankind 
to the very brink of ruin had not prevented every forward step of the laboring 
■nasses. If they had not Instigated plots and murders and culled to their aid 
armed help from outside to maintain or restore their pre<latory privileges. Civl! 
war is forced upon the laboring classes by their archenemies. The working 
class must answer blow for blow. If it will not renounce Its own object and its 
own future which Is at the same time the future of all humanity. 

The commnnist parties, far from conjuring up civil war artificially, rather 
strive to shorten Its duration as much as possible— In case It has liecome an 
Iron necessity — to minimise the number of Its victims, and al>ove nil to secure 
victory for the proletariat. This makes necessary the disarming of the bour- 
geoisie at the proper time, the arming of the lalH>rer. and the formation of a 
conimunist army as the protector of the rule of the proletariat and the Inviola- 
bility of the social structure. Such Is the red array of Soviet Russia which 
arose to protect the achievements of the working class against every assault 
from within or without. Ihe Soviet Army Is Inseparable from the Soviet State. 

Conscious of tlie world historic character of their mission, the enlightened 
workers strove from the very b^lnnlng of the organlzeil socialist movement 
for nn international union. The foundation stone of this union was laid In 
the year 1864 In Loudon, In the first International. The Franco-Prussian War, 
from which arose the Germany of the Hohemiollems. undermined the tJrst 
International, giving rise at the same time to the national labor parties. As 
early as 1888 these parties united at the congress of Paris and organized the 
second International. But during this i)erlud the center or grnvity of llie 
latwr movement rested entirely on national ground, confining itself within 
the realm'of national parliamentarism, to the narrow compass of national 
States and national Industries. Decades of organizing and labor reformism 
created a generation of leadem most of whom gave veriml recogiUtion to 
the program of social revolution but denied It in substance. They were lost In 
the swamp of reformism and adaptation to the bourgeois state. The oppor- 
tunistic character of the leading parties Of the second international was 
flnaliy revealed— and led to the greatest collapse of the movement In all Ita 
history — when events required revolutionary methods of warfare from ttte 
]at>or parties. .lu.st as the war. of 1870 dealt a death blow to the first Inter- 
niitlonal by revealing that there was not In fact behind the social- re voln- 
tionary program any compact jwwer of the masses, so the war .of 1914 killed 
tlie second inteniationat by showing that above the consolidated labor masaes 
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there stooil labor parties which converted themselves Into servile orgnns of 
the bourgeois State. 

Tills includes not only the social patriots who to-day are openly In the 
camp of tlie bourgeoisie as preferred confldentlnl advisers and reliable hang- 
men of ihe working class, but also the hazy, fickle,' and Irresolute socialist 
center which is to-day trying to revive the second International, I. e., th« 
narrowness, opportunism and revolutionary impotence of their predecessors. 
The Independents of Germany, the present majority of the Socialist Party 
In Frunee, tlie Independent T-abor Party In England, and similar grouiis, are 
nct\ia]ly frying to reestablish themselves In the position which the old olHrfnl 
]>artles of the second Internatlonsl held before the war. They appear a.^ 
l)efore with proposals of compromise and conciliation end thereby paralyze the 
energy of the proletariat, lengthening the period of crisis and consequently 
Increasing the misery of Europe. War against the aociaiist center Is a nec- 
t-.vsary condition of successful war against imperialism. 

Spuming .the half-heartednens, hyiKKTisy. and corruption of the decadent 
olficiol socialist parties, we, the communists assembled In the third Interna- 
tlnnol, feel onrselves to be the direct successors of the heroic efforts and 
martyrdom of a Ipng series of revolutionary generations from Baboeuf to 
Karl TJebknecht and Rosa I.u:cemburg. As the first International foresaw 
the future development and pointed the way; as the second fntematlnnat 
gathered together and organlze<l mllllonR of the proletarians, so the third 
International is the International of open mass action of the revolutlonar.v 
realization, the International of dee<ls. Socialist criticism has suHlcIently 
stigmatized the bourgeois world order. The task of the International Com- 
nmnlst Party is now to overthrow this order and to erect in Its place the 
structure of the socialist world order. We urge the worltlng men and women 
of all countries to unite under the communist Imnner. the emblem under 
which the first great victories have already been won. 

Proletarians of all countries I- In the war against imperialistic barbarity, 
against monarchy, against the privileged classes, against the bourgeois State 
and bourgeois property, against all forms end varieties of social and national 
oppression — unite ! 

irntler tlie stantlard of the workmen's councils, under the banner of the 
third International. In the reviriutlonary struggle for power and the dictator- 
ship of tite proletariat, proletarians of all countries — unite! 



The new era has hf^nin ! The era of the downfall of capitalism— Its Internal 
dlsint^n^tlon. The eitoch of the proletarian commnnlst revolution. In s<>me 
coimtries. victorious proletarian revolution ; Increasing revolutionary ferment 
In other lands : uprisings in the colonies ; utter incapacity of the ruling classes 
to control the fate of peoples any longer— that Is the picture of world condi- 
tions to-dny. 

Humanity, whose whole culture now lies in ruins, faces danger of complete 
destnictlon. There Is only one power which cnn save It— the power of the 
proletariat. The old capitalist "order" can exist no longer. The ultimate 
result of the capitalistic mode of production is chaos— a chaos to be overcome 
only by the great producing class, the proletariot. It is the proletariat which 
nmst establlsli real*oriler. the order of Oomniunlsm. It must end the domina- 
tion of capital, make war Impossible, wipe out State boundaries, transform the 
whole world Into one co<q>eratlve common wealth, and bring about real human 
brotherhood and freedom. 

World capitalism prepares Itself for the final battle. Under cover of the 
League of Nations and a deluge of pacifist phrase-mongering, a desperate effort 
Is being made to pull together the tumbling capitalist system and to direct Its 
forces Hgatnst the constantly growing proletarian revolt. This monstrous new 
conspiracy of the capitalist class must be met by the proletariat by seizure of 
the political power of the State, turning this power against Its class enemies, 
and using It as a lever to set In motion the economic revolution. The final 
victory of the proletariat of the world means the be^nnlng of the real hlstorj 
of free mankind. 

THE CONQUEST OF POUTICU. POWEB. 

Seizure of political power by the proletariat means destruction of the po- 
litical power of the bourgeoisie. The orgnnlKed power of the hourgHiisle Is In 
the civil State, with Its capitalistic army under control of bourgeois- junker 
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oBlc«T9, Its police and gendarmes, lallere and JudK^s. Its priests, gorernment 
officials, etc. Conquest of the political potver means not merely a change in. 
the personni^l of ministries but annihilation of tlie enemy's apparatus of gov- 
ernment ; disarmament of the bourgeoisie, of the counter-revolutionary ofQcers, 
uf tbe white guard ; armlnK of the pruletarlnt, the revolutionary soldiers, the ■ 
red guard of worklnmnen : displacement of all bourgeois judges and orminiza- 
tlon of proletarian courts; elimination of control by reactionary goTernraent 
ofDctals and substitution of new orgHns of management of the proletariat. 
Victory of the proletariat. Vk-tory of the proletariat consists In shattering 
the enemy's organization and organizing the proleturlan power ; in the destruc- 
tion of the bourgeois and upbuilding of the proletarian State apparatus. Not 
(intll the proletariat has achieved this victory and broken the resistance of the 
■ bourgeoisie can the former enemies of the new order be made useful, by bring- 
ing them under control of the communist system and gradually bringing them 
Into accord with Its work. 

riKMOCKA'.Y AND UICTATOBSHIP. 

The proletarian state, like every state. Is an organ of suppres.slon. but It 
ar^js Itself against the enemies of the working class. It alms to break the 
opposition of the despollers of labor, who are using every nieuns In a desperate 
eflort to stlBe tlie revolution In blood, and to maltf lin|Hisslble further op]:>osl- 
lion. The dictatorship of the proletariat, which gives It the favored position 
In the community. Is only a provisional institution. As the opposition of the 
bourgeoisie is broken, as It is esproprlnted and gnulually absorbed Into the 
working groups, the proletarian dictatorship disappears, until Anally the state 
dies and there are no more class distinctions. 

Democracy, so-called, that is. biiurfieols democracy. Is nothing more nor less 
thiin veiled dictatorship by the bourgeoisie. The uiuch-vaunted " popular will " 
fKlKis as little us a unlbed people. In reality, there are the classes, with an- 
tagonistic. Irreconcilable purposes. However, since the bourgeoisie Is onl.v a 
small minority, it needs thU Hctlon of the " popular will " as a flourish of flne- 
soundlng words to reinforce Its rule over the working classes and to Impose 
Its own cinss will upon the people. The proletariat, on the contrary, as the 
overwhelming majority of the peitple. openly exercises Us class power by means 
of its mass organization and tliriingh Its Soviets. In onler to wiije out the 
[•rivUeges of the bourgeoisie and to secure the transition, rather the trans- 
formation, into a classless communist conimou wealth. 

The main emphasis of bourgeois democracy Is on formal declarations of 
rights and liberties which are actually unattainable by the proletariat, l)ecRuse 
of want of the material meaus for their enjoyment : while tlie Ixmrgeolsle uses 
its material advantages, through its press and organizations, to deceive and 
betray the people. On the other hand, the Soviet type of government makes 
it iKisslble for the proletariat to realize its rights and liberties. The Soviet 
power gives to llie p^iple palao's. houses, printing oBlces, pajier supplj-. etc.. for 
their press, their societies, and assemblies. And in this way alone is actual 
limletarlnn democracy made possible. 

Bourgeois democracy, with Its parliamentary sysieu), uses words to Induce 
belief Id popular participation In government. Actually the masses and their 
organizations are held far out of reach of the real power and the real State 
administration. In the council-soviet systeni the mass organisations rule and 
through them the mass itself, inasmuch as the councils draw coustantly In- 
creasing numbers of workers Into the State administration; and only by this 
process wilt the entire working population gradually become part of the gov- 
ernment. The council sjstera also builds Itself directly on the mass organiza- 
tions of the proletariat, on the councils themselves, the revolutlonarj- trade 
uidons. the cooperatives, etc. Bourgeois democracy and Its parliamentary 
syxteni sharpen the seiiaratlon of the masses from the State by division of 
the government Into legislative and executive powers, and through parlia- 
mentary mntuJates beyon<l popular recall. The council system, by contrast, 
unites the masses with the organs of government by rlglit of recall, amalga- 
matliin of legislature and executive powers, and by use of working boards. 
Above all this union Is fostered by the fact that in the c<iuncil system elections 
are baseil not on arbltrarj' territorial districts, but on units of production. 

In this way the council-soviet system brings true proletarian democracy 
by and for the proletarians against the bourgeoisie. The Industrial proletariat 
is favored in this system because It Is the most- aggressive, best organized, and 
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l»olitl(-allj' ripest cIdbh, under nhose leadership the semlprol^tarians and small 
fnrmerd will lie Ri'mliinlly cU'vatwl. These teniporar.t prlvLleRMi of the Indus- 
ti'tut proletariat uiuat be utlllztHl to draw the small farmers away from the 
contiiil of the big luntlownern and bourseoiKle au<l to organize and train them 
lis helpers In the building of tlie communistic t^tnicture. 



The breakdown of the cnpltaltstic order and the disruption of cnpltalistlc 
industrial dlst^ipllne makes Impossible tbe reorganization of production on a 
(rapltallBttc iMisia. Wage wars of the worklngmen— evrn when successful — do 
not brftu; the anticlpate<l betterment of conditions of living ; the workers can 
only become emonclpatt^ when production Is no longer controled bf the 
bourgeoisie but by the proletariat In onler to raise the standards of pro- 
ductivity. In order to crush the opposition on the part of the bourgeoisie {which 
only prolongs the death struggle of the old rtSglnie and thereby invites danger 
of total ruin), the jiroletarlnn dtctatorohlp muKt carry out the expropriation of 
the greater bourgeoisie and junkerdom and convert the means of production 
and distribution Into the common property of tbe proletarian state. 

Communism Is now being horn out of the ruins of capitalism — there Is no 
other salvutlcm for humanity. The opportunists who are inakinR Utopian 
demands for the reconstruction of the economic system of capitalism, bo aa 
to postpone soci a ligation, only delay the process of distntegratin and Increase 
the danger of total demolition. Tlie communist revolution, on tbe tlier hand. 
Is the best, only means, by which the most Important social power of produc- 
tion— the proletariat — can be saved, and with It society Itself. 

The dictatorship of the proletariat does not In any way call for partition of 
the means of production and exchange; rather, ou the contrary, Its aim Is 
further to centralize the forces of production and to subject all of production 
to a systematic plan. As tbe flrst steps — socialization of the great banlcs 
which now control production ; the taking over by the power of the proletariat 
of all government-controlled economic utilities; the transferring of all com- 
munal enterprises; tbe socializing of the syndicated and trustlOed units of pro- 
duction, as well as all other branches of production In which the degree of 
concentration and ct'ntralieution of capital makes this technically pracdcable; 
the socializing of agricultural esfotes and their conversion Into cooperative 
establishments. 

As fur as the smaller enterprises are concerned, the proletariat must grad- 
ually unite them, according to the dcpree of their Importance. It must be par- 
ticularly emphasized tliat small properties will In no way be expropriated 
and that proi)ert)- owners who are not exploiters of labor will not be forcibly 
dispossessed. This element will gradually be drawn Into the socialistic or- 
ganization through the tonx of example, through practical demonstratlDn of 
the superiority of the new onier of things, and the regulation by which the 
small farmers and the petty bourgeoisie of the cities will be freed from eco- 
nomic bondage to usurious capital and landlordism, and from tax burdcDS 
(especially by annulment of the national debts), etc. 

The task of the proletarian dictatorship in the economic field can only be 
fulfilled to the extent that the proletariat is enabled to create centralised 
organs of management and to Institute workers' control. To this end It must 
make use of Its mass organizations which are In closest relation to the process 
of production. In the field of distribution the proletarian dictatorship must 
reestablish commei-ce by an nicuiHte distribution of products, to which end the 
following metho<lH are to he considered: The socialization of wholesale estab- 
lishments; the taking over of all bourgeois State and municipal apparatus of 
distribution ; control of the great cooperath-e societies, which organizations will 
gtlll have an Important rOle in the production epoch; the gradual centraliza- 
tion of all these organs and their conversion Into a sjstematlc unity (or the 
rational distribution of products. 

As In the field of production so also in the field of distribution an qualified 
technicians and specialists are to he made use of, provided their political 
resistance Is broken and they are still capable of adapting themselves, not 
to the service of capital, but to the new system of production. Far from 
oppressing them the proletariat will make It iiosslble for the first time for 
them to develop inteuslve creative work. Teh proletarian dictatorship, with 
their cooperation, will retrieve the separation of physical and mental work 
Thich capitalism has develop^ and thus will science and labQT be luilfled. 
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Besides expniprlatlng tli« fui.-toriei', mines, testates, etc., the pmletarlat luuHt 
nlao ubollsh tlie exploitation of tlie |>eoi)te by capitatiiitlc landlords, transfer 
llie large mniisloiis to the loonl workers' councils, and move the working 
people into the bourgeois dwellings. 

During this great transition i>erliKl the iwwer of the rouncilB miiRt con- 
stantly build lip the entire ad m In 1st rat I ve onranixatlon Into a more centralized 
structure, but on the other hand, constantly draw ever-Increasing elements 
of the working people into the liniuedlnte control of government. 



The revolutlonarj' era compels the prDletailat to make use of Ihe means of 
bnttle whii'h will concentrate its entire energies, namely, umss action, with 
its logical resullunt, (1fre«'t connict with the Kovemmeniul maclilufry In open 
combat All other methoils. such as revolutionary use of bourgeuls xwr- 
llanientarism, will be of only secnmlnry signlQciince. 

The In dispensable condition for successful struggle is seimratlou not only 
from the direct servitors of capitalism and enemies of the communist revo- 
lution. In which role the social democrats of the right appear, but also from 
tbe party of the center (iCuntsklans), who desert the proletariat at the 
vrltlcal moment in order to come to terms vdth Its open antagonists. On the 
other hand, there are essential elements of the proletariat, heretofore not 
within the Socialist Party, who stand now completely and absolutely on the 
platform of the dictatorship of the proletariat In the form of soviet rule, for 
esampte. the corresponding elements among the syndicalists. 

The growth of the revolutionary movement in all lands, the danger of sup- 
pression of this revolution through tlic coalition of capitalistic States, the 
attempts of the socialist betrayers to unite with one another (the formation of 
the Yellow "International" at Berne), and to give their services to the Wil- 
HOnian league ; finally the absolute neceaafty for coordination of proletarian 
action, — all these demand the formation of a real revolutionary and real 
Proletarian Communist International. This international, which subordinates 
this so-called national Interests to the Interests of the International revolution, 
will personify the mutual help of the proletariat of the different countries, for 
without economic and other mutual helpfulness the proletariat will not be able 
to organize the new society. On the other hand, in contrast with the Tellow 
International of the social patriots, the Proletarian Communist International 
will suMiort the plundered colonial peoples In their flghc against Imperialism, 
in order to hasten the final collapse of the Imperialistic world system. 

The capitalistic criminals asserted at the beginning of the world war that 
It was only In defense of the common Fatherland. But soon German Im|)erial- 
Ism revealed its real brigand character by its bloody deeds in Russia, In the 
Ukraine and Finland. Now the entente States unmask themselves as would 
despoliers and murderers of the proletariat. Together with the German bour- 
geoisie and social patriots, with hypocritical phrases about peace on their lips, 
they are trying to throttle the revolution of the European proletariat by means 
of their war machinery and stupid barbailc colonial soldiery. Indescribable 
is the White Terror of the twurgeols cannibals. Tncatculable are the sacrifices 
of the working class. Their best — Llebknecht, Rosa Luxemburg— have they 
losL Against this the proletariat must defend Itself; defend at any price. The 
Gonmiunist Intematloual colls the whole world proletariat to this final struggle. 

Down with the Imperialistic conspiracy of capital! 

iMng live the International Republic ot the Proletarian Councils! 

Onler this leaflet from Chaa DIrba, secretary. 1217 Hennepin Avenue, Min- 
neapolis, Minn., at $1.75 per thousand ($2 per thousand prepaid, In Minnesota). 

[Pamphlet No. 1. Price 10 ireDlB. ComiDunlit Party of America, Cbleago, III.] 



COMMUNIST PASTY MEMBESSHTP — CORSTITUTIOIIAI, 

Section 1. Every person who accepts the principles and tactics of the Com- 
munist Party and the Communist International and agrees to engage actively 
in the work of the party shall he eligible to membership. It is the aim of this 
organisation to have In its ranks only tbosa who participate acttvfdy In Its work. 
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Sec. 2. Appllctints for membership shall sign an application card readlDg as 
follows: ^ ,, 

" The undersigned, after havlne read the constitution and progTsm of the 
CoraniunlHt Party, declnres his adherence to the principles and tactics of the 
party and the Communist International, agrees to suhmlt to tie discipline of 
the party as stated In Its couBtltutlon, and pledges himself to Migagc actively In 
ItR work." 

Seo. 3. Every member must Join a duly constituted branch of the party. 
There shall be no members at lai^. 

Sbt, 4. Ail application cards muBt be Indorsed by two persons who have been 
members for not less than three months. 

Sec. 5. Applications for membership shall not be finally acted upon until two 
months after presentation to the branch, and In the meantime applicant shall 
pay Initiation fee and dues and shall attend meetings and classes. He shall 
have a voice and no vote : Provided. That this rule shall not apply to the charter 
members who make application to newly organized branches during the flrst 
month. 

Sbc. 8. No person who \r a member or eupporter of any other political or- 
ganization shall t>e admitted to membership. 

Rb<\ 7. No person who has nn entire livelihood from rent. Interest, or profits 
shall be eligible to membership In the Comrounist Party. 

Sec, 8. No person shall be accepted as a member who enters Into the service 
of the National, State, or local governmental bodies otherwise than through the 
civil service or by lepal coinimlMlon : Pi-oi'ilr/l, Tbiit the I'lvll euiploynient hj- 
the Oovemment Ii of n nnnpoHtlcal character. 

For Information regnrdinc the local organUatirai In your city write to Com- 
munist Party of America. 1219 Blue Island Avenue, Chicago, III. 

The CouMi'NiBT Party Manifesto. 

The world Is on the verge of a now era. Europe ts in revolt. The ninases of 
Asia are stirring uneasily. Capitalism is In collapse. The workers of the world 
are seeing a new life and securing new courage. Out of the night ot war Is 
timing a new day. 

Tlie specter of communlsn) haunts the world of capitalism— conun mil sin. 
the hope of the workers to end misery and oppression. 

The workers of Russia smashed the front of international capitalism and 
Iniperlalism. They broke the chains of the terrible war ; and in the nildst 
of agony, starvation and tlie attacks of the capitalists of the world, they are 
creating a new social order. 

The class war rages fiercely in all nations. Everywhen- the workers are 
in n desperate struggle against their cnpltnllst masters. The call to action 
has come. The workers must answer the call ! 

The Communist Party of America Is the party of the working class. The 
Communist Party proposes to end capitalism and organize a workers' indus- 
trial republic. The workers must control industry and dispose of the producfw 
of Industry. The Communist Party ts a party realizing the limitations of all 
oslsting workers' organizations and proposes to develop the revolutionary niovt-- 
ment necessary to free the workers from the oppression of capitalism. The 
Communis! Party insists that the problems of the American worker are Identical 
wttli the problems of the workers of the world. 

THE WAR AND eOCIALieU. 

A giant struggle Is convulsing the world. The war ts at end. but |jeace 
Is not here. The struggle Is between the capitalist nations of the world and 
the International proletariat, lnspire<l by soviet Russia. The imperialisms 
of the world are desperately arraying themselves against the onaweeplng pro- 
letarian revolution. 

The League of Nations Is dividing the world financially and territorially. 
It ts directing the fight against the workers. It Is the last effort of capitalism 
to save Itself. 

The reactionary I.*agap of Nations Is the logical result of this Imperialistic 
war. And the war was the product of capitalism. 

Capitalism oppresses the workers. It deprives them of the fruit of their 
labor, the dlfterence between wages and product constituting the profits of 
the capltaliBts. As the capitalists compete with each other, while exploiting 
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ibe m>rk«ra, new and more effldeut means of production develop. Tbis com- 
IieU the eoiicentratloD of Industry which results la monopoly. Under monopoly 
tbere Is rapid accumulation of capital, producing a surplus which it Is neces- 
sary to export for investment. This export of capital, together with the strug* 
Kle to monopolize the world's sources of raw materials and to control unde- 
veloped territory for purposes of investment, la tbc basis of imperialism. 

Imperialism produced the war. The war now being at an end, the victorious 
nations are concerned almost exclusively with these economic, territorial, and 
Qnanclal problems. The United States was vitally concerned in the war, the 
issue being world power ; and its capitalism, having secured a position of finan- 
cial supremacy, had a direct Imperialistic Interest at stake. 

The war made a shambles of civilization. It proved the utter incapacity 
of capitalism to direct and promote the progress of humanity. Capitalism has 
broken down. 

But the socialist movement Itself broke down under the test of war. The old 
dominant moderate BOclallsm accepted and justified the war. It acted agalDst 
the proletarian revolution and united with the capitalists against the work- 
ers. Out of this circumstance developed the forces of revolutionary socialism 
iiow expressed In the communist International. 

Socialism had repeatedly emphat^lzed the men»ce of war. It had urged the 
workers to act against the war. The socialist congress at Basel in 1912, when 
Kurope was on the verge of a general war, condemned the war as Imperialistic 
xml as uDjustlOable on any pretext of national Interest. It urged using the 
vrlsia of war lo " rouse tile masses and to hasten the downfall of napitallBm." 

The war that came In 1914 was the same imperialistic war that might have 
I'flme In 1912. But upon tlie declaration of war the dominant opportunistic 
SoclnllBt parties accepted and Justified the war of plunder and mass niunler ! 

This was a direct betrayal of son'ialtsm. It was an abandonment of the clasR 
struggle. The class struggle is the very heart of revolutionary socialism. 
Unless the Socialist movement wages the class struggle under any and all con- 
ditions In lis revolutionary implications. It becomes either Utopian or reac- 
tionary. But moderate socialism accepted the war and the " unity of the 
classes " and united with the capitalist governments against the working class. 

The Socialist parties accepted the war as a war for democracy— as if democ- 
rac.v under Imperialism is not directly counter. revolutionary. They JustlQed 
the war as n war for the independence of nations. Not the proletarian class 
Ktruggle. but nationalism, .social patriotism, and social litiperlallsm determined 
the policy of the dominant socialism. The coming of socialism was made de- 
jiendent upon the workere cutting each other's throats In the stniggles of their 
uwR ruling class ! 

BOCIAUHM AND C0MUVNI8M. 

The collapse of the Socialist latemational during the war marks tlie transi- 
linn from the older moderate socialism to the new socialism of revolutionary' 
practice and promise in the Communist International. 

Moderate socialism, which perverted the revolutionary socialism of the First 
International, placed lis faith In "constructive" social reforms. It accepted 
the bourgeois state as the basis of Its activities, and then strengthened that 
state. It developed a policy of " class reconciliation," affirming that the coming 
of socialism was a concern of " all the classes," Instead of emphasizing the 
Jfurxinn policy that It was the task of the revolutionary proletariat alone. 
There was a Joint movement that affected the thought and practice of socialism : 
On the one hand, the organization of the skllletl workers Into trade-untons, 
which securwl certain concessions and became a semi privileged caste ; and, on 
the other hnnii, the decay of the class of small producers, crushed under the 
iron Iread of Industrial con centra tIoi>. As one moved upward and the other 
downward, they met and formed a political Junc-ture to use the state to Impnive 
their conditions. Tlie dominant socialism expressed this compromise. It de- 
veloped a policy of lefrislative reforms and State capitalism. 

The whole process was simple. The workers were to unite with the middle 
class and Government ownership of industry was to emancipate the working 
class. Parllnmentiirisin was to revolutionize the old order of slavery and power, 
of oppression and destruction. 

It WHS simple but disastrous. The State, as owner of Industry, did not free 
the workers, but Imposed a sterner bondage. The capitalist State was made 
stronger by Its industrial functions. The parllammtary representatives of the 
worker* played at the parliamentary comeily, while capitalism developed new 
powers of oppression and destruction. 
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But Imireriallsm esix)sp<! the ftnnl futility of thLs policy. Imperialism united 
the nonpmletiirlan clasRes, bj- means of State cnpltallsm. for Intfruatlonnl i-on- 
quest and spoliation. The smnl! cui^ltallsts. mliUlle olass. and the arlBtocra<T 
of labor, which previously acted aRnlnst conpentroted Industryi now <-flmpromise 
and unite with coiK^ntnited Industrj- and ftnance-capltal In Imperialism. The 
small oapltallats iic<*pt the domination of flnunee-capltal. belnn iillowed to par- 
tltiiiatp In the adventures and the fahulouK profits of Imperialism, upon which 
now depends the whole of trade and Industry. Tlie middle class Invests In 
monopolistic enterprises ; Its Income now depends upon flnanca^apltal. Its mem- 
l)ers securing " positions of superintendence," Its technicians and intelleetunls 
being exported to lands In procecs of development. The workers of the prlTl- 
leged unions are assured steady employment and comparatively high wages 
through the profits that come In from the savage exploitation of colonial peoples. 
AH these non proletarian social groups accept imperialism, their " liberal and 
progressive " ideas becoming camouflage for Imperialism with which to seduce 
the masses. Imperialism requires the centralized state, capable of uniting all 
the forces of capital, of unifying the Industrial process through State regula- 
tion, of maintaining " class peace." of mobilizing the whole national power for 
the struggles of Imperialism. State capitalism Is the expression of Imperialism, 
precisely that State capitalism promoted by moderate socialism. What the par- 
liamentary policy of socialism accomplished was to buttress the capitalistic 
state, to promote State capitalism to strengthen tmperlaltsm. 

Moderate .socialism developed wlille capitalism was still competitive Cpon 
the advent of monopoly and Imperialism, socialism emerged Into a new epoch — 
an epoch requiring new and more aggressive proletarian tactics. Capitalism 
acquired a terrlflc power In Industry and the state. The cpncentratlon of Indua- 
try, together with the subserviency of parliaments to the Imperialistic man- 
dates and the transfer of their vital functions to the executive organ of gov- 
ernment, made more clear the Impossibility of the parliamentary conquest of 
power. The older unionism and parliamentary socialism proved their utter In- 
competence for the new conditions of struggle. These conditions developed the 
concept of Industrial unionism In the United States and the concept of mass 
action In Europe. Imperialism made It necessary to reconstruct the socialist 

But moderate socialism itself did not change under the necessity of events. 
The consequence was a miserable collapse under the test of the war and the 
proletarian revolution in Russia and Germany. 

In the Russian revolution, the proletariat, urging on the poorer pe.asantry, 
conquered the power of the state after the first revolution had established the 
democratic parliamentary republic. It established a dictatorship of the prole- 
tariat. This proletarian revolution was nccompllshed In spite of the opposition 
of moilern socialism, represented by the Men.shevlkl and the Social Revolution- 
ists. These n:oderates argued that since Russia was economically an unde- 
veloped coutitry. It was premature to make a proletarian revolution In Russia 
and historically' Impossible to realise socialism. 

lloilerate socialism In Germany also acted against the proletarian revolution. 
It olTei'ed a capitalist parliamentary republic as against proletarian dictator- 
ship. 

The Issue tn Germany ciiuld not l>e otiKcured. Germany was a fully developed 
nation Industrially, Its economic conditions were mature for the Introduction of 
socialism. Rut imnierate aoclnlists rejicted tlie revolutionary task. 

There is a common policj' that charnctertzes moderate socialism ; that Is, Its 
conception of the state. Out of the conception that the bourgeois parliamentary 
state is the tiasis for the introduction of socialism developed a directly counter- 
revolutionary policy. 

Conimunlsni rejects this conception of the "state. It rejects the idea of class 
reconciliation and the parliamentary conquest of capitalism. The communist 
party alone Is capable of mobilizing the proletariat for the revolutionary mass 
stniggle to conquer the power of the state. The Comniunist Party realizes 
that it Is necessarj- to develop separate organs of working class political power 
hy means of which to crush the resistance of capitalism and establish the Com- 
munist Commonwealth. 



Socialism tn the L'nite«l States, prior to the appearance of the Socialist Labor 
Party, was a movement of Isolated and Indefinite protest. It was the sport of 
udddle class movements, while Itself split by socialist and anarchist fectitms. 
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The Socialist Labor Party, after casting off the nonsocialiat elements, ilevel- 
«ped as a consistent party ot revolutlunary socialism. Particularly, the i^i>rlnllst 
I^bor Party realised the Importance if liupartlnK a )M)cia1ist character ami i:i>n- 
adouanesB to the unions. The Socialist Labor Party, together with the experi- 
ence of the Western Federation of Miners anil ttie Amerlcna I.abor Union, 
developed the theory and practice of Industrial unionism. 

The BtruiEfcle of the Socialist Labor I'arty against the old unionism developed 
a accession froni the iwrty of eleiitenta wlio considered protecting the reactionary 
Ainerlcan Federation of l^hor more Important than revolutionary socialism. 
These, together with bnnnceots and agrarian radiciils, organized the Socialist 
Party, 

The Rocinllst Party was a parly of moderate Bivciallsm. Its policy was that 
of tiovernment ownership <if Industry, not the proletarian conquest of power. 
It maintained that the middle class and the lesser capitalists are necessary in 
the socialist struggle against capitalism. The Socialist Party asserted In sub- 
stance: Socialism Is n struggle of all the people against the tmatx, making the 
realization of surialism depend upon the "unity of the common people," the 
■worfeers. the small capitalists and Investors, the professions. In short, the 
otHclal policy of the Socialist Party was to attain socialism by means of capitalist 
democracy. 

The Socialist Party stultified proletarian political action hy limiting it to 
elections and participation in legislative reform activity. The party favored 
reactionary trades-unionism as against revolution a rj- industrial unionism. 

The Socialist Labor Party developed a purely theoretical activity of real 
value, but was Isolated from the masses. The Socialist Party attained a consid- 
erable membership, but largely of a petty bourgeois character. The war 
brought In new Industrial proletarian elements, but the party still Isolated itself 
from revoiationnry theory and practice. The proletarian masses in the Socialist 
Partj' required simply the opportunity to develop a revolutionary proletarian 
policy. 

The Socialist I'arty, under the impulse of Its proletarian membership, adopted 
a militant declaration against the war, but the officials of the party sabotaged 
this declaration. The official policy of the party on the war was that of liberal 
p&ciflBm. The party bureaucracy united with the People's Council, which propa- 
gandi7«d a Wilson peace. The 1918 party platform accepted the Wilson " 14 
points," as adopted by the prowar Interallied Labor and Socialist Conference. 

The war and proletarian revolution In Russia sharpened the antagonism 
between the party policy and the revolutionary proletarian temper in the party. 
Revolt broke loose. The Socialist Party was crushed. The Communist Psrty is 
the response to this revolt and to the call of the Communist International. 

OOUKXTHIBT FABTT PROBtXUa. 

The United States Is now a world power. It is developing a centralized, auto- 
cratic Federal Government, nojolring financial and military reserves for aggres- 
sion and wars of conquest Imperialism now consciously dominates tlie national 

^nie war strenEthened American capitalism, instead of weakening It, as In 
Europe. But the collapse of capitalism in other countries will play upon and 
aftect events In this country. Feverishly American capital Is developing a bru- 
tal campaign of terrorism. It Is utterly incompetent on the problems of recon- 
stractlon that press down upon society. Its " reconstruction " program alma 
simply to develop power for aggression and plunder in tbe markets of the world. 
While this is not the moment of actual revolution. It Is a moment of struggle* 
pregnant with revolution. 

Strikes are developing, verging on revolutionary action, and in which the 
»tlon of proletarian dictatorship Is apparent The strike workers try to 
ji functions of Indnstry and government, as In the Seattle and Winnipeg 
general strikes. 

A minor phase of proletarian unrest Is the trade-unions organising a lalwr 
party In an effort to conserve what tliey have secured as a privileged casta 
A labor party la not the Instrument of a^resslve working class struggle. It can 
not break the power of the capitalists and tlie profit system of oppression and 
misery, since It accepts private property and the " rights of capital." The prac- 
tice of a labor party Is In gM>eral the practice of the Socialist Party — coopera- 
tion with bourgeois '* progressives " and reforming capitalism on the basis of the 
capitalist parliamentary State. Laborism Is as much a danger to the proleta- 
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Tlan as moderate petty bourgeuis socluliFnn, the t 
Identical social tendency and policy. There can b< 
labor! am or reactionary socialism. 

But there Is a more vltiil tendency, the tendency of the workers to sttlrt mass 
Strikes— Strikes which are equally a revoitj asHlDSt the bureaucracy o( the 
unions an<l the capitalists. The Communist Party will endeavor to broaden 
and deepen these strllieK, making them genenil and militant, developing the 
general political strike. 

The Communist Party accepts as the basis of Its action the mass strugKlps of 
the proletariat, engaging directly In these struestes and emphnalzlng their 
revolutionary Implications. 

POLITICAL ACTIOS. 

The proletarian claNS struggle Is essentially a political struggle. It is a 
political struggle In the sense that its objective is political — overthrow of th>* 
political organizations upon which t-apitHllst exploitation depends, and the in- 
troduction of B proletarian state power. The object Is the conquest by the 
proletariat of tlie power of the state. 

Communism does not propose to "capture" the hourgeolse imrliameiitu re- 
state, but to conquer and destroy It. As long as the twurgeolse state prevails 
the capitalist class can baffle the will of the proletariat. 

In those countries in which hlKtorlcul development has furnished the opiK>r- 
tunity, the working class has utillzeil the regime of political democracj- for Itti 
organization against oapitiihsm. In all countries where the conditions for a 
workers' revoluton are not yet ripe, tiie same process will go on. The use of 
parliamentarism, however. Is only of secondary Importance. 

But within this process the workers must never lose sight of the true char- 
acter of bourgeois democracy. If the Unance-ultgarchy considers It advan- 
tageous to veil Its dee<1s of violence behind imrllamentary votes, then the capi- 
talist class has at ItH command lu order to gain its end. all the traditions and 
Bttblnments of former centuries of n'orklng class rule, luultlpUed by the- 
wonders of capitalist technique — lies, demagofrism, persecution, slander, bribery. 
To the demand of the proletariat that It shall be content to yield itself tu tlie 
artllicial rules devised by Itn mortal enemy hut not oliserved by the enemy is to 
make a mockery of the proletarian struggle for power, a struggle which de- 
pends primarily on the development of separate organs of working class irawer. 

The parliamentarism of the (.'onmiunist Party performs a service lu mobiliz- 
ing the proletariat against capitalism, emphasizing the political character of 
the class struggle. 

The conquest of the power of the state is accomplished by the mass iwwer 
of the proletariat. Political mass strikes are a vital factor in developing this 
mass power, preparing the working class for ti»e conquest of capitalism. The 
power of the proletariat lies funtlnmen tally In Its control of the industrial 
process. The mobillKlnK of this control against capitalism means the Initial 
form of the revolutionary mass action that will conquer the power oC the state. 

VNIOKISU AND UA9S ACTION. 

The older unionism was based on the craft divisions of small Industrv. The 
unions consisted primarily of skilled workera, whose skill Is itself a form of 
pro|)er(y. The unions were not oncans of the militant class struggle. To-day 
the dominant unionism is actually a bulwark of capitalism, merging in Im- 
perlnllsm and accepting State capitalism. 

The concentration of Industry and the development of the machine process 
expropriatwl large numbers of the skllletl workers of their skill ; but the niiiuns 
still maintained the ideology of property contract and caste. Deprived of 
ectuni power by the Ineffectiveness of its localized strikes ns against large »cale 
Industry, trades unionism resorts to dickers with the bourgeois state an.l ac- 
cepts Impeilatlstic State capitalism to maintain its privileges as against the 
unskilled Industrial proletarat. 

The concentration of industry produces the industrial proletariat — the ma- 
chine workers. This proletariat, masseil In the basic Industry, constitutes the 
militant basis of the class struggle. Deprived of skill and craft divisions, the 
old petly Isolated strike Is useless to the.*e workers. 

These facts of Industrial concentration developed the concept of industrial 
unionism among the organlited workei-s. and mass action among the nnor- 
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MaHB notion Is the proletarian response to the facts of modern Industry, 
nnil the forms It Imposes upon the proletarian claSH struKgle. Mass aetiOD de- 
velops as the Efmntaneous activity of nuorganlEed workers in the basic in- 
OuRtry ; Its initial form In the mass strike of the unskilled. In these strikes 
lance naaaee of workers are unified by the Impulse of the struggle, developing 
a new tactic and 8 new Ideology. 

Mass action Is industrial In Its origin, hut It acquires political character as 
it develops fuller forms. Miiss action. In ttie form of general political strikes 
and demonstrations, unites the energy and forces of tlie proletariat, hrlncra pro- 
letarian mass pressure upon the bourgeois state. The more general and con- 
scious mass action beconies, the more it antagonizes the bourgeois state, the 
nwre it becomes political mass action. Mass action la responsive to life Itsdf. 
Ihe form of aggressive proletarian struggle under imperialism. Out of this 
!»truKKle develops revolutionary mass action, the means for the proletarian con- 
quest of power. 

The conception of mass action has little In common with syndicalism. In Its 
mass Impulse, syndicalism was a protest against futility of parllameDtarlsm. 
But anarcho-syndicalism tactically and theoretically la a departure from Marx- 
ism. It does not appreciate the necessity of a proletarian state during the 
transition period from capitalism to communism (which Implies the disap- 
pearance of all forms of tiie State). Syndicalism makes the proletarian revo- 
lution a direct seizure of industry, instead of tbe conquest of the power of 
the State. 

Industrial unloDiun. also, can not conquer the power of the State. Under 
the conditions of capitalism It is impossible to organize the whole worlilng 
class Into Industrial unions. It will he necessary to rally the workers, or- 
tmnlEed and unorganized, by means of revolutionary mass action. Moreover, 
iiidnstrlnl unionism does not actually coastruct the forms of the communist 
administration of industry, only potentially. After the conquest of power the 
Industrial unions may become the starting point of the communist recoustruc- 
tton of society. But the conception that the majority of the working class can 
he organized Into conscious Industrltil unions and construct under capitalism 
the form of the communist society is as Utopian ns the moderate socialist con- 
(■evtlon of the gradual "groivlng into socialism." 

DICTATOBSniP OF THE PBOUMABIAT. 

The proletarian revolntion comes at the moment of crises In capitalism, of 
» collapse of the old order. Under the impulse of the crises, the proletariat 
act for the conquest of power, by means of mass action. Mass action concen- 
trates and mohillzea the forces of the proletariat, organized and unorganized ; 
it acts equally against the bourgeois state and the conserratlve organliatlnos 
of the working class. Strikes of protest develop Into general political strikes 
and ttien Into revolutionary mass action for the conquest of the power of the 
State. Mass action becomes political In purpose while extraparllamentary 
in form; It Is equally c process of revolution and the revolution Itself In 
<q)er«tlon. 

The State la an organ of coercion. The bourgeois parliamentary state Is the 
orian of the bourgeoisie for the coercion of the proletariat. Parliamentary 
gOTcmment In the expression of bourgeois supremacy, the form of authority of 
the capitalist over the worker. Bourgeois democracy promotes the dictatorship 
of car^tal, assisted by the press, the pulpit, the army and the police. Bour- 
geois democracy Is historically necessary, on the one hand, to break the power 
of feudalism, and, on the other, to maintain the proletarian In subjection. It 
Is precisely this democracy that Is now the Instrument of Imperialism, since 
the middle class, the trndltlonal carrier of democracy, accepts imperialism. 
The proletarian rei-oluthm disrupts boiirgeitls democracy. It disrupts this de- 
mocracy in order to end class divisions and class rule, to realize Industrial 
self-government of the workera. Therefore It Is necessary that the prole- 
tariate orgnolae Its own state for the coercion and suppression of the bour- 
iK^lsle. Proletarian dictatorship is a recognition of that fact; it Is equally a 
reci^cnlllon of the fact that In the communist reconstruction of society the 
proletariat alone counts ss a class. 

White the dictatorship of the proletariat performs the negative task of 
crashing the old order. It performs the positive task of constructing the new. 
Together with the government of the proletarian dlctalorsblp. there Is de- 
vehiped a new "government," which Is no longer government In thB;>t4d 
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senRp, slDce It concerns Itself with the managemeDt of the production uad not 
with the government of [lerson*!. Out of workere' coDtrol of Industry, Intro- 
dnced by the prolelRrlan dlctatorehlp. there devdope the complMe structure 
of communist Bocioilsni — Industrial self-government of the coriiniuulHtically 
organlxpd producers. Wlien this structure Is completed, which implleii the nuu- 
plete expropriation of the bourgeoisie, economically and polltlcaiiy. the dicta- 
torship of the proletariat Mids, in its place coming the full, free Mtcial uid 
Individual autonomy of the communlat order. 

THE COMMUNIST tNTBBN AXIOM At. 

The Communist Iiitemationfil, Ixsulng directly out of llie proletarian revo- 
lution In action, Is the organ of the International revolutionary proletariat; 
Just as the Lieague of Nations Is the organ of the Joint aggresfiion and reirist- 
ance of the dominant Imperialism. 

The Communist International represents a sodallnm in complete accord 
with the revolutionary character of the class struggle. It unites all the con- 
scious revolutionary forces. It wages war equally against Imperialisn) and 
moderate socialism — each of which has demonstrated Its complete inability to 
solve the proMenis Ihat now press down upon the worlcers. The CommuniBt 
International Issues Its call to the conscious proletariat for the final stmi^le 
against capitalism. 

It Is not a prohlem of Immediate revolution. The revolutlonnry epoch may 
last for years, and tens of years. The Communist International offers n pro- 
gram both Immediate and ultimate in scope. 

The old order Is In decay. CIvlllzntlon Is In collapse. The workers must 
prepare for the proletarian revolution and the communist reconstruction of 
society. 

The Communist International calls 1 

Workers of the world, unite! 



The Communist Party Is the conscious expression of the class struggle of 
the workers against capitalism. Its aim is to direct this struggle to the con- 
quest of political power, the overthrow of capitalism and the destruction of 
the bourgeois state. 

The Communist Party prepares itself for the revolution In the measure that 
It develops u program of Immediate action, expressing the mass struggles of the 
proletariat. These struEgles must be ln.>q)lred with revolutionary spirit and 
purposes. 

The Communist Party Is fundamentally a party of action. It brings to the 
workers a consciousness of their oppression, of the impossfblllty of Improving 
their conditions under capitalism. The Communist Party directs the workers' 
struggle against capitalism, developing fuller fbrms and purposes In this 
struggle, culminating In the mass action of the revolution. 

I. The Communist Party maintains that the cinss strugele is essentially a 
political struggle; that Is, a struggle to conquer the power of the State. 

(a) The Communist Party shall keep Id the foreground Its consistent appeal 
for proletarian revolution, the overthrow of capitalism and tlie establishment of 
a dictatorship of the proletariat. As the opposition of the bourgeoisie Is broken, 
as it is expropriated and gradually absorbed In the working groups, the prole- 
tarian dictatorship disappears, until Anally the State dies and there are no 
more class distinctions. 

(b) Participation In parliamentary campaigns, which in the general struggle 
of the proletariat is of secondary itupiirlaTice, Is for the purpose of revolutionary 
propaganda only. 

(c) Parliamentary representatives of the -Communist Party shall not In- 
troduce or support reform measures. Parliaments and political den»ocr«cy Aall 
be utilized to assist in organizing the working class against capitalism and the 
State. Parliamentary representatives shall consistently expose the oppressive 
class character of the capitalist state, using the legislative forum to Int^i>ret 
and emphasize the class struggle ; they sball make clear bow parliamentarism 
and parliamentary deniocracy deceive the workers; and they shall analyze capi- 
talist legislative proposals and reform palliatives as evasions of the issue and 
as of no fundamental significance to the working class. 
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(d) Komluntiona for public uttlce and pBrticlpatlon In elections are limited 
to leglHlHtlve bodlts only, Huch as municipal councils, state leglsliitures, anil the 
National CongreM. 

<«> The uncompromlslu)!; character of the class struggle must be maintained 
under all drcumsiancea. The Communist Party nccordlugl.v. In cnmitalgns and 
elwjtlons, and in all itK other activity, nhall not cooperate wltli groups or iiitr- 
lies Dot comndttcd to the revolutionary class sniggle, uuch as tlie Boolnllst 
Party, Labor Party, non-Partlsuu League, People's Council, Municipal Ownor- 
t<blp Leagues, etc. 

II. The Communist Party shall malie the great iudustrinl struggle of tiie 
n-orking clasB Its major campaigns, In order to develop uu understanding of tUe 
strike In relation to the overthrow of capitalism. 

(n) The Communist Party shall participate In mass strikes, not only to 
achieve the inimedlhte purposes of the strike, but to develop the revolutionary 
implications of the mass strike. 

<b> Mass strikes are vltat factors In the process out of which develops the 
workers' understanding and action (or the conquest of power. 

(c) Id mass strikes un<ler conditions of concentrated capitalism there is 
talent the tendency toward the general mass strike, which takes on a political 
(.■liaracter and manifests the impulse toward proletarian dictatorship. 

In these general nipss strikes the ComniuniMt Party shall emphasize the 
necessity of maintaining Industry and tlie taking over of social functions usually 
(licliarged hy the capitalists ami the Institutions of capitalism. The strike must 
cease being isolated and passive ; It nmst become positive, general, and aggres- 
sive, preparing the workers for the complete assumptioa of Industrial and 
social control. 

la) Every local and district organization of the party shall eHtahllsh contact 
with Industrial units in Its territory, the shops, milts, and mines — and direct its 
agitation accordingly. 

(b) Shop committees shall be organized wherever possible for the purpose of 
communist agitation In a particular shop or Industry by the workers employed 
there. These committees shall be unltw! with each other and with the Com- 
munist Party, so that the party shall have actual contact with the workers and 
mobilize them for action against capitalism. 

III. Tlie Comumnist Party nmst engage actively in the struggle to revolti- 
tionlze the trade unions. As against the unionism of the American Federation 
of Labor, the Communist Porty propagandizes Industrial unloulnm ami in- 
dustrial union organization, emphasizing their revolutionary Implications. In- 
dustrial unionism Is not simply a means for the everyday struggle against 
capitalism ; its ultimate purpose Is revolutionary. Implying the necessity of end- 
ing the capitalist parliamentary state. Industrial unlonlsn) Is a factor in the 
final mass action for the conquest of power, as it will constitute the basis for 
the industrial administration of the communist commonwealth. 

(a) The Comnmnist Party recognizee that the A. F. of L is reactionarr 
and a bulwark of capitalism. 

(&) Councils of workers shall be organized In the shops as circumstances 
allow for the purpose of carrying on the Induatrlal union struggle in the old 
unions, uniting and mobilizing the militant elements ; these councils to be 
unifled in n central council wherever possible. 

<c) It shall l>e u major task of the Communist Party to agitate for the 
construction of a genersl Industrial union organization embracing the I. W. W., 
W. 1. 1, v., independent and secession unions, militant unions of the A. F. of L., 
and tlie unorganized workers on the basis of the revolutionary class struggle. 

lY. The Communist Party shall encourage movements of the workers In 
the shops seeking- to realize workers' control of industry, while Indicating 
their limitations under capitalism ; concretely, any movement analogous to the 
Shop Stewards of England. These movements (equally directed against the 
nniou bureaucracy) should be relafed to the Communist Party. 

V. The unorganized unskilled w^orkers (Including the ogrlcidtural proletariat) 
constitute the bulk of the working class. The Communist Party shall directly 
and systematically agitate among these workers, awakening them to Industrial 
nnlon organization and action. 

VI. In close connection with the unskilled workers Is the problem of the 
Negro worker. The Negro problem Is a political and economic problem. Tbe 
racial oppression of the Negro Is simply the expression of his economic bondage 
and t^presBlon, each Intensifying the other. This complicates the Negro prob- 
lem, but docs not alter its proletarian character. The Communist Party v '" 
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curry on BKltatlon among the Negro workers to unite them with all class 
coDBciouB workers. 

VII. The United States Is developing an aggressive mllltarlsin. The Com- 
inunlHt I'nrty will wage the atrugf^le HKaliist niUitBrlan) as a phase of the class 
struggle to hasten the downfall of capitalism. 

VIII. The struggle ugalnst Imperialism, necessftrlly sn International struggle. 
Is the basis of iiroletarlan revolutionary action In this epoch.' 

(o) There roust be close unity with the Communist International for com- 
mon action against the Imperialism, 

(b) The Communist Party emphasizes the common character of the struggle 
of the workers of all nations, miiking necessary the solidarity of the workers 
of the world. 

Tire PsKTY CoNSTrrunoN. 

T. RAUE AND pmrosE. 

Sec. 1. The name of this organization shall be the Communist Party of 
America. Its purpose shall be the ediicetion and organizatlcHi of the working 
class for the establishment of the dictatorship of the proletariat, the abolition 
of the capitalist system, and the estalillshment of the communist society. 



Sec. 1. The emblem of the party shall be a button with the flgur« of the 
earth In the center In white with gold lines and a red flag ocross the face 
bearing the Inscription. "All power to the workers": around the Bgure of the 
earth a red margin shall appear with the words "The Communist Party of 
America " and " The Communist International " on this margin In white letters. 



Sec. 1. Every person who accepts the principles and tnctlt^ of the Communist 
Party and the Communist International and agrees to engage actively In the 
work of the party shall bo eligible to membership. It Is the aim of this or- 
ganization to have in its ranks only those who participate actively in its 
work, 

Src. 2. Applicants for membership shall sign an an>llcation card reading as 
follows : 

"The undersigned, after having read the constitution and program of the 
OommunlaC Party, declares his adherence to the principles and tactics «* the 
party and the Communist International : agrees to submit to the discipline of the 
l>arty as stated In Its constitution and pledges himself to engage actively In 
Its wort." 

Sec. 3. Every member must Join a duly constituted branch of the party. 
There shall be no members at large. 

Sec. 4. All application cards must be endorsed by two persons who have 
been members for not less than three months. 

Sec. 5. Applications for membership shall not be Anally acted upon until two 
monltis after presentation to the branch, and in the meantime applicant shall 
pay Initiation fee and dues and shall attend meetings and classes. He shall have 
a voice and no vote. Provided that this rale shall not apply to the charter 
members of new branches nor to the members wbo make application to newly 
organized branches during the flrst month. 

Sec. 6. No person wbo Is a member or supporter of any nther political or- 
ganization shall be admitted to membership. 

Sec. 7. No person who has an entire livelihood from rent. Interest or proSt 
shall be eligible to membership in the Communist Party. 

Sec. 8. No person shall be accepted as a member who enters Into the service 
of the national. State or local governmental bodies otherwise than through 
ihe civil service or by legal compulsion. 

Provided, that the civil employment by the Qovemment Is of a imn- 
political character. 

Sec. 9. No members of The Communist Party shall contribute articles or 
editorials of a political or economic character to publications other than those 
iif the Communist I'arty or of parties affltiated with the Communist Interna- 
ional. (This clause shall not be considered as prohibiting the cqntribuUoii of 



HFticlcs written from an economic or scientific standpoint to aclentlSc or pro- 
fesslonul journals. Permission to answer an attack upon the Commanlst Party 
In the hourgeoise press may be granted by the central esecutlve committee). 

TV. UNITS OF OEOANIiATIONS. 

Sec. 1. The basic organization of the Communist Party shall be branches of 
not less than seven membei'S. (Applicants for a charter shall fill out the form 
provided by the national organlzjitlon. ) 

Sec. 2. Two or more branches located In the same city shall form a city 
central committee. City central committees may Include branches In adjacent 
territory, subject to supervision of the central management of the party. 

Sec. 3. City central committees and all other branches In the same State 
shall form Stale organizations. Provided, that under the control of the central 
«>xecutlvt.- committeL' more than one State may be Included In a single district 
organization; and provided also that district organizations may be fonned by 
tbc central executive committee along the tines of industrial rather than State 
divisions. 

Sec. 4. Branches of the Communist Party made up of members who speak 
a foreign language, when there are ten or more of such brancjiea, consisting 
of a total not less than 750 members, may form a language federation. Pro- 
vide!, that this rule shall not apply us to members of those federations afQIlatlng 
with the party at the time of Its organization or within four months thereafer. 
No more than one federation of the same language may exist in the party. 

Sec 5. All language branches shall Join and become part of the federations 
of their language, If such a federation exists, 

Sec. 6. All subsidiary units shall be combined In the Communist Party. 
Itraoches of the cities, States, districts and federations shall be units of the 
Communist Party. 

V. ADUiniBTBATION, 

Sec. 1. The supreme administrative body of the Communist Party shall be 
the convention of the party. 

Sec. 2. Between the meetings of the coQventloua the sopreme bod; shall be 
the central executive committee elected by the convention. The central execu- 
tive committee shall consist of 15 members. The convention shall also elect 
llTe alternates who shall take their places as members of the central ezecutlve 
committee in case of vacenctea in the order of their vote. 

Sec. 3. The central executive committee shall elect from its members a sub- 
committee of five members, who together with the executive secretary and the 
editor <)f the central organ of (he party shall be knciwn as the executive coun- 
cil. The members of the executive council shall live In the city In which the 
national headquarters are located or In adjacent cities. This executive council 
shall carry on the work of the party under the supervision of the central execu- 
tive committee. 

Sec 4. The convention shall elect an executive secretary and the editor of the 
central organ of the party. All Other officials shall be appointed by the central 
executive committee. 

Sec. 5. The executive secretary and e<lltor shall conduct their work under 
the direction of the central ezecntlve committee. 

Sec. 6. The supreme administrative power of the State, district, federation, 
or city units shall be vested In the conventions of these respective units. Con- 
ventions of the State or district organization shall be held In May or June 
each year. 

Sec. 7. Between conventions of the district. State, and federation the central 
executive committee of these organlEatlons shall be the supreme bodies. 

Sec, 8. The central executive committee of these or^nizatlons shall in each 
case be elected by the conventions, which shall also determine the number of 
members. 

Sec. fi. The city central committees shall consist of delegates elected by the 
branches upon the basis of proportional representation. They shall meet at 
least once each month. The city central committees shall elect their executive 
committees and executive (rfHcers. 

Sec 10. Each federation shall elect a translator-secretary, who shall have 
an olBce in tb« national headquarters and whose salary shall be paid by the 
166718—20 6 
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national organlSBtlou. Trunslator-Becretaries are the representatives of tbeir or- 
ganisations In tbe national headquarters, and shall serve as niedlnniB of nnn- 
munlcatitm- They shall eubuiit montbly to the executive Kecretary and the* State 
and district organizations a statement showing all the dues stamps sold during 
the previous month. Translator-secretaries shall not be e^lKlble to meniberahlp 
In the central executive committee but shall meet with the committee and the 
executive cxtuncU and have a voice but no vote. 

^^. DUES. 

8BcnoN 1. Bach appllciint for membership shall iiay iiu Initiation fee of 5« 
wilts, which shall be receipted for by an hiUintlon slump furnished by the na- 
tional organization. The fSO cents shall be divided between the branch and city 
central committee. Where there is no cltj* central committee Its share shall be 
paid to the State or district organlantlou. 

Sec. 2. Each member shall pay 40 cents per month In dues. Stamps shall be 
sold to the State or district oreanlEation at 15 cents; State or district organlea- 
tions shall sell stamps to the city central comniittees and branches In cases 
where there are no city committees at 25 cents; city central committees shall 
sell stamps to branches at 30 cents. 

Sec. 3. Rrahches of language federation shall purchase their dues stamps 
through their federaflons. Translator-secretaries sliall pay 10 cents per stamp 
to the national orgnnlKatlon and shall remit to each State or district organiza- 
tion 10 cents for each stamp sold each month. Where a city central connnlttee 
exists the State or district organisation shall remit 5 i*nts of this aniount to 
the city central committee. Members of lanRunge federation hninches pay *» 
cents per stamp, 10 cents going to the brun<-h and 10 cents to tlie federation. 

Sec. 4. Special assessment may be levied by the national organization, federa- 
tions, or the central executive committee. Xo member shall l>e considered In 
good standing unless be purchased such special assessment stamps. 

Sec. 5. Husband and wife belonging to the same brniich niay purchase dual 
Stamps, which shall be sold at the same price as the regular stamps. Special 
assessments must be paid by both husband and wife. 

Sec. 6. Member unable to pay dues on acci)unt of unemployment, strikes, sick- 
ness, or for similar reasons shall, upon application to their financial Becret«r>*, 
be furnished exempt stamps. Provided that no State or district organization 
or federation shall be allowed exempt stamps In a pniportlon greater than 't 
per cent of its monthly purchase of retnilar stamps. 

Sbc. 7. Members who are three months In arrears In payment of their dues 
shall cease to be members of the party in good standing. Members who are 
six months in arrears shall be stricken from the rolls. No member shall pay 
dnes in advance for a period of more than three months. 



Section 1. All decisions of the governing bodies of the party shall be binding 
uiMin tbe membership and subordinate units of the organizations. 

Sec. 2. Aoy member or organization violating the decisions of the party shall 
be subject to expulsion by the organization which has Jurisdiction. Charges 
against members shall be made before branches, subject to appeal by either 
side to the city central committee or State or district organization where there 
Is no city central committee. Charges against the branches shall be made 
before the city central committee, or where there is no city central committee, 
before tbe State or district organlzntlon. Decisions of the city central commit- 
tee In the case ot branches shall Iw subjetrt to revision by the State or district 
organization. Charges against State or district organizations shall be made 
before the central executive committee. When a city central committee expels 
a federation branch, the branch shall have the right to present its case to the 
eentiiil executive committee i>t the feileratlon. If the central executive com- 
mittee of the federation decides to tliat effect It maj- bring an appeal for rein- 
statement before the ceutml executive committee of the party, which shall 
make final dls|)osltl(>n of the matter. 

Skc. 3. SlenilK-i-M ami brandies of the federatlim slmll be subject to the 
discipline of the federation. Rranches expelled by tbe federation shall have 
the right to upiieiil to the city central committee, or, when there Is no city 
central committee, to the State or ilistrict organization. If the city central 
committee or the State or district organization does not uphold the expulslrai 
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tlie matter aball be r^erred to the central comuiltee upon (W_ . 

dence, and It the decision of the city central committee or StatP or ilistflct 
organization is upheld, tbe branch shall be reinstated as a branch of the federa- 
Ucm. - 

Sec. 4. Each tmit of tbe party organization shall restrict Its activities to the 
territory It reprc-sents. 

See. 6. A member who desires to transfer bis membership to another branch 
shall secure a transfer card from the financial secretHry of his branch. No 
hranch shall receive u member from another branch without snch a transferral 
card, and upon presentation of tbe transfer card the secretary of the branch 
receiving the same shall make inquiry about the standing of the member tu 
the H«KrretBry issuing the card. 

Sbc. 6. All party units shall use uniform application cnrd.s, dues books, and 
nci-onntlng records, which shall be printed by the national organization. 

Sec. 7. \\l employees of the party must be party members. 

riON 1. The national headquarters of the piirty shall tie locnteil In (.'hicutco. 
emergt;ncy, district or State office niii> ht- usi-d iis tiie niitliinal liend- 
Quarters. 

Section 1. Members of the central e\p<'Utlve cniiimittec. Clie execiili\e sei-re- 
tnr)-, editor. International delegates iind iiiternatloniil secretary and nil ciindU 
(laies for political olhce uiuHt hiive lieen iiicniliers of the party for two years at 
tlie time of their election or nonilnntli>n. Those bIiiiH lie eligible hi election to 
party offlcea or nomination to publli' office on June 1, m20, who Join tbe Com- 
uiuDlst Party before January 1, 1920. All who state their intention of Joining 
the Communist Party shall tie eilfcible ut this coiiveiition. 



: 1. National conventions sliiill be ht-ld annually during the month of 
June, the specific date and place to be determined by the central executive 
(.iinimittee. The central executive cfiinniiiiec iiiiiy call emergency conventions. 
and sucli conventions may alao be called by referendum vote. 

Sec. 2. Itepresentutlon at the niition;il convention shall be upon the basis of 
one delegate lor each 000 members or major fraction thereof; i'roiided, That 
when the number of delegates would e\eee(l a total of liOll the central executive 
committee shall increase the ba^s of representation so that the number of 
delegates shall not exceed that figure. 

Set. 3. Delef^tes shall be apportioned to the State or district organizations 
on the basis of one d^egate for each such organization, and the apportion- 
meat of the balance os tbe basis of the average membership for the six months 
prior to the issue of the call for the convention. Del^ates shall be elected 
at the convention of tlie iState or district organization. 

Sec it. Delt^rates tu the national convention stmll lie paid tlieli- travellnf; 
expenses and a per diem of $5. 

Sec. 6. The call for tbe couventlon atid the api tort ion men t of delcunleM Khali 
be published not later tlian April 1. 

XI. BETKBENOl^M AT^D BECAU_ 

Section 1. Referendums on the question of party platform policy or conHlltu- 
tion sball be held upon the petition nf 25 or more branches representing 5 per 
cent of the membership; 2) or by initiative of the central eiecutlve committee; 
3» of by Initiative of the national convention. 

Sec. 2. All office™ of the national organUation or those elected to public 
office shall be subject to recall upon Initiative petition of 25 or more brancbe«, 
repre»>enting 5 per cent of the membership. A recall vote of the membership 
mnv also be Initiated by the central executive committee. 

Sec. 3. Each motion and resolutlim shall lie printed in tbe official bulletin and 
reuinin open for 80 dayR from the date of first publication, ami if it has then 
not received the requisite number of seconds it shall be atmndoned. The vote 
on each T«fter«ndum shall close SO days after Its submission. 
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Sec. 4. Refet«ni1unis shnll b» snbmtttetl wfthout preamble or comment, bat 
the iwrty preM shall be open for di*tcumlon of the queatlon Involved durtng 
the time tbe referendum is pending. 



. INTEBNATTONAr. mXEaATE AXD BIECSBTABT. 



9CHKDDLE. 



Any branch of the Socialist Party or Socialist Labor Party which Indorses 
tbe program and cnnstllutliHi of the Communist Pnrty and applies for ii charter 
before January 1, 1920, shall be acc^ted as a branch. 

The proviHions of article III. aedloD 4, shell not be enforce*! until after I>e- 
-cember 1, 1919, except as to the two signatures. 



That this convention authorize the secretary Immediately to iitnio a special 
organisation stamp, to sell at 50 cents, to create a fund for tbe oi^anlzatlon of 
the party. 

ItKPORT OF Louis C. FBAINA, lNTEB:t.*TIONAl SECSKTAIT OT THE COUICTJNIBT 

Party of Aubbeca, to tub Executive CouurrrEE or the Couuii'nist It»- 
tebnationai.. 

As International secret at 
munlst Party of America t 
major party. 

The ConimunlBt Party, organized September 1, 1919, with approximately 55,000 
members, issues directly out of a split in the old Socialist Party. Itie new 
party represents more than half the membership of t&e old party. 

I. SOCIALIST FABTT, SOCIAUBT I.ABOB PABTT, I. W. W. 

The Socialist Party was organlned In 1901. of a merfcer nf two elements: 
(1) Secedere from the Sociallrt Labor Party, like Morris Hillqult, who split 
away In 1890 largely because of tbe S. L. P.'s uncompromising endeavors to 
revolutlonlxe the trades unions; (2) the Social Democratic Party of Wisconsin, 
a purely middle-class liberal party tinged with socialism, of which Victor L. 
BerRer was representative. 

The Socialist Labor Party, organized definitely In 1890, acted on the basis 
of the uncompromising proletarian class struggle. Appearing at a period when 
«lass relations were still In state of flus, when the Ideology of independence, 
created by the free lands of the Weat, still persisted among the workers, tbe 
Socialist I.abor Party emphasized tbe class struggle and the class character 
of the proletarian movement. Heallzing the peculiar problems of the American 
movement, the Socialist Labor Party Initiated a consistent campaign for revo- 
lutionary unionism and sjcalnst the dominant craft unionism of the American 
Federation of Labor, which, representing tbe skilled workers—" aristocracj of 
labor "—sabotaged every radical Impulse of the working class. The S. L. P. 
was a party of revolutionary socialism, against which opportunist dements 
revolted. 

The Spanish- American War was an immature expression of American Im- 
perialism, initiated by the requirements of monopolistic capitalism. A. move- 
ment of protest developed In the middle class which, uniting with the previous 
Impulses of petty bourgeois and agrarian radicalism, expressed Itself In a 
campaign of anti-Imperial Ism. There was a general revival of the Ideology of 
lltieral democracy. The Socialist Party expressed one phase of this liberal 
development; It adopted fundamentally a nonclass policy, directing Its appeal 
to the middle class, to the farmers, to every temporary sentiment of dlsctHitent, 
for a program of Government ownership of the trusts. The Socialist Party 
particularly discouraged all action for revolutionary unionism, becoming a 
bulwark of the Oomperlzed American Federation of Lattor and Its reactloiiary 
officials, "the labor lleutraiantB of the capitalist class." The typical par^ of 
opportunist socialism considered strikes and unions as of minor and transitory 
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liuportance, Instead of developing their revolutionary Implicatloos ; psrllK- 
nieiilarisiu wax consider^ th«> Important thing, le^slatlve retorms and the use 
of the boargeots state the means equallr for waKlns the claas atruggle and for 
mtabllslUng the Socialist R^ubllc. The Socialist Party was essentlall; a. 
party of State capltallam, an expression ol the dominant mod«vte KWlaUsns 
of the old IntematloDftl. 

But Industrial concentratlua proieeded feverliUily, ilevt^ojilug mouopoly iin<I 
the typical conditions of imperial Ism. CuDgreeB — purlin met urtsui^ussumed an 
aspect of futility as Imperialism developed and the fnleral (lovernniott be- 
cuine a. centralized autocracy. The iDduatriul proleturlat, expropriate of 
skill by the machine process luid (-oriceritratnl in tlie ImsIc Industry, Inltiatetl 
new means of struKgle. The general conditions of Imperialistic mpttallsin 
developed new tactical concepts — mass action In Europe and industrial unioU' 
ism In the United States, the necessity for extraparllamentary means to con- 
quer the power of tlie Slate, 

The old craft unionism was more and more incapable of strugglinf; success- 
fully against concentrated capitalism. Out of this Keneml itituRtlon aroae tbC 
Industrial WorJters of the World, organized In 1905 — an event of tlie gr«itest 
revolutionary Importance. The I. W. W. lndlcte<l craft unionism as reaction' 
ary and not In accord with the concentratlou of Industry, which wipes oat 
dilTerences of skill and craft. The I. W. W. unred Industrial unionism; that 
Is to say, a unionism organized according to Industrial division ; all worker* fi* 
one industry, regardless of particular crafts, to unite In one union: «nd alt 
Industrial unions to unite in the general orKanlxation. thereby paralleling the 
Industrial structure of modern capitalism. Industrial unionism was urged not 
simply for the Imediete struggle of the workers, but as the revolutionary means 
for the workers to assnnte control of Industry. 

Previous ranvemeote of revolutionary unionism, such as the Socialist Trades 
and Labor Alliance and the American Labor Union, united in the I. W. W. 
The Soclilst Labor Party was a vital factor In the organization of the I. W. W., 
Hanlel De Leon forraulatliiK the theuretlcid coucepts of Industrial unionism. 
Industrial unionism iind the conception nf overthrowlni: llie purlin men tiiry Ktate, 
suhstltutlnK It with an Industrial adm1nistratl<in liased upon the industrial 
unions, was related hy I>e I.eim to th*- general thei)ry of Marxism. 

The Socialist Party repeatedly rejected resolutions Indomlng the I. W. W. 
nnil Industrial unionism, although supporting I. W. W. strikes by money and 
publicity. The Socialist Party supported the A. P. of L, and craft UDlonlnm, 
rejecting the revolutionary Implications of industrial unionism — the necessity 
of extra parliamentary action to conquer the power of the State. 

After the panic of 1907, there was an awakening of the American prole- 
tariat. New and more proletarian elements joined the Socialist Party. Indus- 
trial unionism developed an enormous Impetus, and violent tactical disputes 
arose in the party, particularly In the Northweat, where the new unionism was 
a vital factor. These disputes came to a climax at the Sodallst Party conven- 
tUm of 1012. The tactical Issue of Industrial unionism was comprised In the 
problem of whether parliamentarism alone constituted political action, whether 
parllametarlsm alone could accomplish the revolution or whether extraparlia- 
nientary means were Indispensable for the conqupst of political power. The 
Socialist Party convention, by a large majority, emasculatetl the Marxian con- 
ception of political action, limiting It to parliamentarism; an amendment to 
•he party constitution deflned political action as " partlclpntlon In elections for 
Jtuhllc office and practical legislative and odmnistratlve work along the llne» 
of the Socialist Party platform." That year tlie Socialist I'artv. hv meann 
of a petty bourgeois llbernl campaign, polled more than i)00,000 votes for Its 
Presldmtlal candidate, hut the thousands of militant proletarians secedeil trom 
the party In disgust at the rejection of revolutionary Industrial unionism. 
while William D, Haywood, representative of the IndiistrnHsts In the party, was 
recalled on referendum vote as n member gf the national executive c<mHnittPP. 

The organization of the Progressive Pnrty In 1012 made " progresslvism " 
a political lR.sue. The Socialist Party adapted Itself to this "pnigrc-sU-isni."' 
B«f this progresslvism was the last flickering expres.ilon of radical dennwracy; 
Theodore Roosevelt harnessed progresslvism to Imperialism and Stale capital- 
Ism. A new social alignment arose, requiring new Socialist tactics. 

1. THE WAS, TBX SOCIALIST FABTT', AND THE BOLSHBVIK BEVOLXITION. 

.*fter 1912 the party officially proceetled on Its peaceful, petty, hourgenfc* 
Way. Then — the war, and the colhipue of the International, The official n;>- 
Wwntatlves of the Socialist Party either Justified the l)etruynl of socialism In 
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Europe, or elee were acquiescently silent while Issuing liberal appfiils to 
" humanity." 

As the war continued and the betrayal of socialism l>ecHme mure .ii>Tjrin-iii, 
and particularly as the American comrades learned or the revolutionary minority 
elements in the European movement, there was a revolutionary awakening tii 
the Socialist Party, strengthened by new accessions of proletarian elements to 
the party. The flrst organized expression of this awakening was the forma- 
tion of the Socialist Propaganda IJeagne, In Boston, In 1916, Issuing a weekly 
oi^an which afterwards became The New International, with LouIr C 
Pralna as editor and S. J. Rutgers as associate. The league emphasized the 
necessity of new proletarian tactics In the epoch of Imperial Ism. In April, 
lftl7, was started The Class Struggle, a magazine devoted to Intematlonul 
socialism. In the State of Michigan the antirefonntats captured the SoclalUt 
Party and carried on a nonreformlst agitation, particularly In The Prole- 
tarian. 

The enormous exiwrts of war munitions, the development of large reserves 
of surplus capital, and the assumption of a position of world power financially 
by American capitalism forced the United States Into the war. There was 
an Immediate revolutionary upsurge In the Socialist Party. The St. Lnul<< 
convention of the party, in April, 1917, adopted a militant declaration aealnst 
the war, forced upon a reluctant bureaucracy by the revolutionary raeniber- 
flhlp. But this bnreancraoy sabotaged the declaration. It adopted a policy 
of petty bourgeois pacifism, uniting with the liberal People's Cotmell, whicli 
subsequently ' accepted President Wilson's "14 points" as its own program. 
Moreover, there was a minority on the national executive committee In favor 
of the war; In August, 1918, the vote In the N, E- G. stood 4 to 4 on repudia- 
tion of the 8L Louis declaration. The Socialist Party's only representative Iti 
<Tongre8S, Meyer London, openly supported the war, and flouted tlie party's 
declaration against the war; but he was neither disciplined nor expelled; li| 
fact, secured a renomlnatlon. Morris Hlllqult accepted the declaration aglnst 
the war, hut converted It [uto bourgeois pacifism, being a prominent member 
of the People's Council. In reply to a question whether. If a Member of Coii- 
(sress, he would have voted in favor of war, Hlllqult answered (The 
New Republic. Dec, 1, 1917: "If I bad believed that our partlclputinu 
would shorten the World War and force a better, more democratic and more 
durable peace, I should have favored the measure, regardless of the cost anil 
sacrifices of America. My opposition to our entry Into the war was based 
upon the conviction that it would prolong the disastrous conflict without com- 
pensating gains to humanity." This was a complete abandonment of the class 
struggle and the Socialist conception of war. The war was a test of the 
Socialist Party, and proved It officially a party of vicious centrlsm. 

The Russian revolution v.ai' another test of the loirty. Ofllclally, the S.i- 
I'lnilst Party was for the Menshevik jmllcy and enthuKiastic al>out Kerensky; 
while the New York Call, RoclallKt Party dally newspHi>er la New York City, 
■eclltorlaliy characterized Ciimratle I#nln and the Bolshevlkl, In June. IftlT, 
as "anarchists." The party officially was silent about the Noveralwr revolu- 
tion: it was silent about the Soviet Government's proposal for an armistice 
on ail fronts, altiiough the national executive committee of the party met In 
IV<'enil>er and should have acted rlRorouKly, nioblilising the party for the armi- 
stice. But the revolutionary meuilierslilp responded. Its enthusiasm fcir the 
Bolslievlki re^■oh1tion iielug magnlflcent. This enthusiasm forced the iwrty 
representatives to speak In favor of the Bolshevlkl, but always In geiieral terin-j 
capable of " interpretation." After the Brest-Lttovsk t>eace there was a senti- 
ment among the party representatives for war against Oeruiany "to save the 
Itussian Revolution." 

The Socialist Party carried on an active campaign against intenention in 
Russia. However, this campaign did not emphasize the revolullonar>- Impli- 
cations of the situation In Russia,- as making mandatory the reconstruction 
of the Socialist movement. A campnign against Intervention must proceeil as 
a phase of the general campaign to develop revolutlonan- proletarian action. 

During 1918 the Socialist Party was in ferment. The membership was ntore 
and more coming to think In revolutionary terms. Then came the aruilstlc- 
and the German revolution. The response was Immediate. On NoremlHT 7, 
1918, a C'lmmunlst propaganda league was organized in Chicago. On Novem- 
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ber 9 l«oal Boston. Socialist Partj', started to Issue an URltntlonal poper, Tlie 
Kevolutlonary Agp. This paper Immediately issued n call to the party tor 
the fldnptlon ot revolutlonorj- coDiinunlst tactles, einptiasizlng thai tlie eiuei'- 
Kenoe of tlie prolelurlat Into tlie epoch of the world revolution uiade ahsolutely 
iniperutlTe tiie recoristrut-tiim of soclaUsni. Id Nen" York City lu Fehruary, 
1M9. there was organized tlie left wing section of the Koeialist I*urty. Its 
left wing manifesto and program was adopted by local after local of the 
.Socialist Party, the left wing acquiring a ileHnite expression. The left wing 
secured the lmme<llute adhesion of the Lettish, Russian, Lithuanian, Polish, 
Uicruinian, South iflavic, Hungarian, and Esthuniun federations of the part}', 
representing about 2.'>,0(IO members. The ofllclal organs of the federations did 
splendid work for the left wing. 

In January, ISlfl, the national esectitive coiumittt* of the Socialist I'ntty 
ilecliiwl to leiul dPlesTjitcs to the Bern ciingresh of the great iietruyat. This 
action was characteristic of the social patriot and centrist bent of the party 
administration. There was an Immediate protest from the memberahlp. the 
left wing using the Kern congress as again emphaslKlng the necessity fi>r the 
revolntlonary rec<in struct Ion <)f socialism. In March we received a copy of 
the calf issued by the Conmiunist Party of Russia for an Internntioaai congress 
to organize a new International. The Ilevolutlonary Age was the flrst to print 
the call, yielding it Imuipdlate adhesion ; while the left wing section of New 
Yiirli City transmitted ci-e<lentail9 to S. J. Rutgers to represent it at the con- 
gress. Local Boston initiated a motion for a i-eferendum to afflllate the imrty 
with the third International; this was thrown out by the national administra- 
tion of the party on a technicality; hut after nmch delay another local suc- 
ceeded In securing a referendum. (Tlie vote was <)verwhelmlngly In favor of 
the third International.) 

The left wing was now. although still without a detlidte organlEntlon. n for- 
midable power m the Socialist Party. Previously all revolts In the party were 
lsolate<1 or consisted purely of theoretical criticism ; now there was this theoret- 
ical criticism united with a developing organization eKpresslon. There was not 
us yet any general conception of the organization of a new [Kirty; It was a 
struggle for power within the Sodallst Party. 

AlH)ut this time tlie call for the new S<H-1allst Party elei'tlons was Issued. 
The left wing decided upon its own candidates. The elections constituted on 
overwhelming victor}' for the left wing. The national administration ot the 
Socialist Party, realtzlng the Impending disaster, deciiled upon desperate meas- 
ures. Branch after lirancU and local after local of the party, which had 
adopted the left wing miinlfesto and program, was expelled. Morris Hlliqnit 
Itfsueil anleclaratlon that the breach in the party had become Irreconcilable, ' 
and that th'; only solution was to K|>llt. eiicb faction orpnilzing Its own party. 
At first the expulsions were on a suiatl scale; then, the danger becoming more 
acute, the national administration of the party acted. The national executive 
(wmmlttee met In May determined to "purge" the party of the left wing. The 
N, E. C. was brutal and direct In Its means : It refused to recognise tlie results 
ot the elections, declaring them Illegal because of "frauds." It issued a call 
for an emergency national convention on August SO, which was to decide the 
validity of the elections, meanwhile api>olntlng an " Investliinting ci mi mi tree.'' 
But in order to Insure that the cnnventinn would " act right." the N. K. C aus- 
Iiended from the pnrty the Itusslan Ukrainian. Polish, Hungarian. Sonlh Slavic, 
I^ettlsh, and IJthuanlan federations, and the Socialistic Party of Mlcliignn 
State. In all. the X. K. ('. suspended 40,000 members from the party — n delib- 
erate, brazen move to control the election of delegates to the ron>'entlon. 

The charge of " fraud " was an easily detected cainoullBge. The elections 
were so overwhelmingly in favor of the left wing candidates ns to prove the 
charge of fraud Itself a fraud. For International ilelf^ntes the vote was (ex- 
cliiillng thi-ee .Stales, where tin' n'lnms were su|i(iressed. but which would not 
alter the results), left wing candidates: .Tohn Reed, 17.235; Louis C Fralna, 
14,124; O. E. Ruthenberg. lO.TTS: A. Wagenknecht, lO.ftriO; I. E. Ferguson, 
6,490. Right wing candidates: Victor L. Berger. 4.871; Seymour Steilmfln, 
4.729; Adolph Germer. 4,622; Oscar Anierlnger, 3.184; .1. I^ Engdahl. 3.R10; 
John M. Work, 2,664; A. I. Shiplacoff, 2.S46: .Tames Oneal, l,f»S; Algernon 
Jjee, 1358. I^uts B. Bnudln. who was prnwar and ngainst the Bolshevik 
Revolution, secured 1,.'>S7 votes. The I^tt Wing elected 12 out of 1-5 mem- 
bers of the national executive committee. The moderates who liad been domi- 
nant In the Socialist Party were overwhelmingly re|)udiated. Kate Richanl* 
O'Hare (supported by the Left Wing, although not its candidate) def— 
Htllquit for Internattonol Secretary. 13,282 to 4,77.11. 
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The N. E. C, after tbeee desperate acti and after refuslog to make public 
the vote on the refereiidum to nfflliate with the CommuDlet International, 
decided to retain olHce until the convention of August 30, althougli constitu- 
tionally It should have retired on June 30. 

The Issue was now lieflnite. No compromise was conceivable. Events were 
directly making for a siillt and the urganlxatioii of a new party. The old 
guard wns concerned with tetnlnlng control of tbe Socialist Party organisa- 
tion, even if niltius the bulk of, the memtfershlp ; the Left Wing was concerned 
with the prtncipiea and tactics. 

S. THE NATIONAL LEFT WINO CONrBHEHCE AND AFTEB. 

Just prior to the session of tbe national executive committee. Local Bostwi. 
Local Cleveland and the Left Wing Section of tbe Sodallst Partr of New 
York City, Issued a call for a National Left Wing conference, which met In 
'New York <;ity on June 21. Tbe conference was composed of M delegates 
representing 20 States, and coming overwhelmingly from the large tDdustrlal 
centers, the heart of tbe militant proletarian movement 

There was a difference at opinion In the conference as to whether a Com- 
muntat Party should be organized immediately, or whether the struggle should 
be carried on within the Socialist Party until the emergency convention 
August 30, The proposal to organize a new party Immediately wiis defemed, 
5S to 38. Thereupon 31 dele^ntes, consisting mostly of the federation com- 
rades and the delegates of the Socialist Party of Michtguu, deteruiiued to 
withdraw from the conference. The majority iu the conference decided to 
participate In tbe Socialist Party emergency coiiveutlon, sii exi)elle«l and 
suspended locals to send contestlii); delegates ; but issued a call for a con- 
vention September 1 " of all revolutionary elements " to organize a Communist 
Party together with (lelegates seceding fmui the SiK-lnllst I*arty cimveution. 

One Important thing was accomplished by the Left Wing conference — It made 
definite the Issue of a new party which until that raomeat was very IndeOnlte. 
The minority in the conference emphasized the inexorable necessity for the or- 
ganlzation of a new party. This was in the mlnda of practically all, but It 
now became a definite conviction. There were centrists In the conference who 
still felt that the old party could be captured, who recoiled from a split, and 
these voted with the majority to go to the Socialist Party convention ; hut the 
majority In the majority was convlnce<l of the necessity for a new party, dif- 
fering with the minority of 31 simply on the right procedure to pursue. 

After the conference the minority of 31 Isaue<! a call for a convention on 
September 1 to organize a communist party, repudiating all participation in the 
SoclHlIst Party convention. 

In the course of its development the Left Wing, while communist in its tm- 
piilfie, had attracted elements not all communist. There were conscious cmi- 
tristR. comrades who had for years been waging a struggle for administration 
control of the party and comrades who were disgusted with the gangster tactics 
pursued by the old guard in control of the party administration. The situa- 
tion now began to clarify itself — Right Wing, Center, Left Wing. 

TIte important factor In tids nltuntion wns the division In the organized Left 
Wing — the national conncii, elected by the I^eft Wing conference, and the 
minority which had organized a national organization committee and issued its 
own cnll for a Communist Party convention. This constituted more than a 
split in the Left Wing. It was a split of the conscious communist elements In 
the Trf>ft Wing. This division, if persl.sted in. mennr disiister. Tnlty wns neces- 
sary — not slniply organization unity, which at particular moments must be dls- 
pen.^Pd with, but revolutionary unttj'. This unity was accomplished by agree- 
ment for tho merger of the two factions on the basis of a joint call for a 
Commnntst Party convention on September 1. 

Tlie overwhelming majority of the oi^anlzations and delegates represented 
at the I*ft Wing conference accepted the joint call. 

The Left Wing had found Itself, unified itself, determined upon tbe organi- 
zation of a real Communist Party. 

B. THE C0S%'BSTrON8 AND REVOI.tTIONABT RECONSTRUCTION. 

The Socialist Party convention met on August 30. The repudlateil national 
executive committee manipulated tbe roster of delegates to Insure Itlght Wing 
«ntrol, dozens of delegates suspected of sympathy for the Left Wing being con- 
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tested nml refused ediulsslon to the rODveatloD. The police was used against 
the<e detegatCR — an Indication of the potential Noske-Scbeldemann charncter 
uf the old guard of the SoclallRt Party. The I^ft Wing was stigmatized as 
aoarcbistlc, as roneistlnf; of foreigners, as on expression Of emotional hysteria. 
The Socialist Parly conventioa was ruthlessly dominated by the Right Wing, 
n'hlcb used the camouflage ot greetings to Soviet Buasla and words about the 
" revolution." It did not adopt a new progrnm In accord with the new tactical 
requirements of socialism, avoiding all fundamoital problems. The SoctaUst 
Partj- convention adopted n resoltitlon calling for an "International congress" 
TO organize tlie " Third Interna tlunnl," to Include the Comoiunist Part; of Russia 
and of Oermany. but ignoring the existing Communist laternatlonal '. A minor- 
ity resolDtlon to afflUnt^ with the Communist International was decisively de-^, 
feated. The two resolutions are submitted to referendum vote. (There Is a 
group still in the Sodallst Party styling Itself " Left .Wing " which is unscrupu- 
lously trying to garner sentiment for the Communist International to revitalize 
tbe old party.) The Socialist Party now represents about 25,000 members. 

The delegates refused admission to the Socialist Party convention proceeded 
to organize their own convention, the first act of which was to proclaim Itself 
the '■ legal convention " of the Socialist Party— a beautiful centrist twist I 
These delegates organized themselves as the Communist Labor Party. This was 
on Sunday, August 31. 

On Monday the Communist Party convention met, with 140 delegates, repre- 
senting approximately 58,000 members. 

A committee of five from the " left wing " convention met with a committee of 
the Comnmnist Party to discuss unity. The Communist I.^bor Party ofTered 
unity " on a basis of equality " — that Is, to combine the two conventions as 
units, delegate for delegate. This the Communist Party rejected. The dele- 
gates In th« Communist Labor Party convention were a peculiar mixture, some 
of them openly repudiating the left wing principles and tactics, others noto- 
rious centrists. The Communist Party committee proposed that all delegates at 
the Communist Labor convention having Instructions to participate in the Coiu- 
munlst Party convention (about 20) should come In as regular delegates, white 
delegates whose organizations bad adopted the left wing manifesto and program 
hut who were not Instructed to organize a Communist Party (almut 20) would 
he admitted as fraternal delegates. The other delegates, representing an un- 
known constituency or no membership at all, who were simply disgruntled at 
the old guard for its gangster tactics, could not be allowed to participate In the 
organization of a Communist Party. 

The Ciminiunlst Labor I'art.v convention refused this offer and proceeded to 
organlz« a permanent jHirty. The delegates organizing the Communli^t I^bor 
Party represented not more than 10,000 - merobera, many of whom are now 
Joining the Communist Party. 

This third party adventure was the result of a number of factors — personal 
politics, centrism. and the fact that communist elements from the Western 
States had not been In close touch with the more rapid developments in the 
East 

Having consciously orgauheed a third party, the Communist Labor Party is 
now making " unity " Its major campaign. The former left wing organizations 
are almost entirely accepting the Communist Party, achieving unity through 
membership action. One word more: The Communist Ijilmr Party speaks much 
of " an American communist niovem«it " and fights our party on the Issue of 
" feileration control." This Is malicious. There has been one disagreement with 
the federation comrades. Concerning this, It might be said that the federation 
comrades may have been too precipitate and tlie American com^des too hesi- 
tant. But the fMleratlon comrades have worked earnestly for an uncompromis- 
ing Communist Party. In any event. If the federations offer any prohlem, it 
is a problem of Internal party struggle and action. The sincerity of the federa- 
tion comrades, all other considerations aside. Is attested by their yielding 
administrative power to the oonfederntlon comrades. 

The Communist Party manifesto is a consistent formulation of communist 
fuiKlamentals : Its program a reallsllc application of these fundamentals to the 
Imnieillate prol>Iems of the poletarian struggle; Its constitution based upon 
rigorous party centralization and dlsclpUne. without which a Communist Party 
builds upon sand. 

B. THE OENERAL SITUATION. 



flcter. There is now a strike ot more Ihnn 300,000 workers In the ateei Industry, 
a renllj' terrific portent to American capitalism. 

There is a rnvoliitlonary upsurge la the old unions; the longshoremen of 
Seattle biive Just refused tii nllow munitions for Kolchak & Co. to be trans- 
ported. There Is a strong sentiment In favor of the Itusslan Soviet Itepubllc 
In the unions the workers are becoming conncious of the rt^rtionnrj- ptmracter 
of their oRlciulH, ami movements of protest and a Bentiinent (or industrial 
unloniBm are developing. 

But the American Peilerntlon of Labor, as n whole, is hopelessly reactlonarj-. 
At Its recent conventlim of the A. F, of L. approved the Versullles peace treaty 
annd the heagtie of Nations, and refused to declare Its .soldidarlty with Sovtot 
Russia. It did not even protest the blockade of Russia and Hungary. This 
convention, moreover, did nil in Its power to break radical unions. The A. F. 
of I.. Is united with the government, securing a privileged status In the govern- 
ing system of State capitalism. A labor party Is being orgnntzeil — much iui»re 
conserTiitlve than the British l^bnr Party. 

The Industrial Workers of the World is waging; an nggres^ve campaign of 
organlzatlOD. It has decided to afflltate with the Couimnnlst International; 
but its press and spokesmen show no understanding of communist tactics. The 
I. W. W. still clings to its old concepts of organizing all the workers indus- 
trially, gradually " growing into " the new society, as the only means of achiev- 
ing the revolution— a conception as Utopian as that of the moderate socialist, 
who proposes to " grow into " socialism by transforming the bourgeois state. 
The Communist Party indorses the I. W. W. as a revolutionary mass movement, 
while rrftldzlnK its theoretical shortcomings. 

Imperlnllsra Is now consciously dominant in the United States. In his recent 
tour for the League of Nations President Wilson threw off the mnsk and spoke In 
plain imperialistic terms, emphasizing the absolute necessity of crashing 
Soviet Russia. Congress drifts, and Is Impotent The Government, Federal 
and local, is adopting the most repressive measures against the proletariat. 
Anned force, martial law, and military invasion are used against strikes. 
State after State bas adopted " criminal syndicalism " measures, making almost 
any advocacy of militant proletarian tactics a crime. On the least pretest agi- 
tators are arrested. Deportations occur almost dally ; one of our internatlmial 
delegates, A. Stoklitsky. Is now under trial for deportation. 

American Imperialism Is usurping world power, constituting the very heart «( 
International reaction. Reaction In Europe and the campaign against Soviet 
Russia are supported morally and flnnnclally by " our " government. An 
enormous agltatltm is being waged for military intervention In Mexico. The 
American capitalist class Is brutal, unscrupulous, powerful ; It controls enor- 
mous reserves of financial, Industrial; and military power; It Is determined to 
use this power to conquer world supremacy and to crush the revolutionary 
proletariat. 

The Communist Party realizes the Immensity of Its task; It realizes that tlie 
final struggle of the Communist proletariat will be waged in the I'nlted States, 
our conquest of power alone assuring the world Soviet RepnbUc. Beallzlng all 
this, the Communist Party prepares (or the struggle. 

I»ng live the Communist !ntematl«ini ! I»ng live the world revolution ! 
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CRALLENOB TOIT, WOHKINOUEN. 

Proolnmatlon of tbe Communist Part; of America: 

Martial law has been declared In Gary, Ind, 

Soldiers of the Regular Army, soldiers who have seen serrlce overseas, 
who have waded through the blood of their fellows on the hattlefields of 
Europe, as the capitalist press Is gloatingly declaring, are now In contral. 

The army of occupation entered Gary fully equipped. Automatic rifles, 
hand grenades, machine guns, and heavier cannon, cannon that can clear 
2 miles of a city street In a few minutes, as the ofllcer In charge said — these 
are ready for use In Gary. And the aoldlers wear trench helmets made by the 
workers of Gary ! 

Why are these soldiers there, worklngmen of the United States? What has 
happened In the city of steel that requires this murderous equipment for the 
destruction of human Itves? 

The worklngmen of Gary are engaged In a struggle against the capitalists. 
They have suffered long. Low wages, louge hours of exhanstlng work Is 
the heat of the steel ovens, llfe-aapplng toll with no time for home life, this 
has been their lot. 

At last they revolted. Elsking sufFering and hunger, risking the assault 
of the brutal bullets oE the Steel Trust, who do not stop even at murder, they 
resorted to the strike to make their masters lighten the conditions of their toil. 
They organized their power and united dared challenge to a test of strength 
the Industrial octupus which dominates the steel Industry. 

Gary Is the city of steel. It was built by the order of the Steel Trust, The 
Influence and control of the Steel Trust extends to every nook and comer of 
the life of the city. Its spies are everywhere. The local government la Its tool 
and expresses its will. This Steel Trust municipal government forlmde the 
worklngmen to show their solidarity by parades and public meetings. It 
hoped by keeping the workers apart to break their spirit, to give encouragement 
to the few scabs who were working. 

For two weeks the workers submitted. They permitted the Steel Trust gov- 
ernment to trample underfoot the democratic rights which they bad been so 
often assured were the heritage of the people of this country. They let -the 
Industrial masters demonstrate clearly that not " democracy " but Iron-flsted 
autocracy was, for the workers, the aftermath of the war. 

Then these workers broke Into spontanoeus protest. The mayor, the steel 
trust tool, had forbidden them to meet in public. He had forbidden them to 
parade through the streets. But they would meet and wonld parade. 
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They formed In Uue with 500 uolfonued men, strikers all, at tlie head of 
the line, and inarched through the heart of th« dty. 

This mass action of tlie workers won. Their ninss power conquered. The 
orders of the mnyor became mere rags of iiuper. Ten thousand workers 
marched through the heart of the city and in pliice of upholding the orders 
of the mayor, the iiillltla and police cleared the way for the strikers — became 
their servflnts becaiise they were showing their [(ower. 

But capitalism was not done. The Steel Trust does not only hare at Ita 
bepk nnil call <it the power of the local government, but the National Govern- 
ment, the Ktate. la equally Its aervnnt. The workers bad won the first aklrmlah 
through their ninns [rawer. They must he taught a lesson. They must be cowed 
and thrown Imck luto their former position of abject slaves. 

The orders went forth. Soon the long line of truck-toads of regular soldiers 
were On their wiiy to Gary, The men whom the workers had been told a Bhort 
yenr aito were fighting their battle for democnu-y upon the blood-atiilricd flelda 
of Europe, aiul whom they had been urged to fiupiwrt by giving the lust of their 
strength to the work of production, these men were coming to teach them 
■■ demoeracj." And with them came their Instrumeuts of murder, their 
automatic rifles, their machine guus, the cannon that could clear a street two 
miles lonj; In a few minutes, and the helmets that tlie workers of Gary had 
produced. Gary wii.i to be shown how the CV.iir and Kaiser treated rebellious 
workingmen. 

The Niitlonnl Government, the capitalist State, had stepped In. The Steel 
Trust was In danger of being beaten. It might have to submit before the 
power of the worfcem. To save Itself it brought Into the Held the Instrument 
iorgeil by the capiialists to uphold their system of exploitation and oppression, 
the State, which In spite of all of Its democratic pretensions, U but the physi- 
cal expression of the dictatorship of the capllalist class. 

Working men of the United States, the capitalists are challenging you! 

Tbey are demonstrating before your very eyes, that the governmental power 
is theirs, for use against you when you dare strike against the enslavement 
"Which they force upon you. 

The homes oC the worklngmen of Gary are being raided, their meetings for- . 
hidden, their llterjituie confiscated by the military rGglnie which controls Gary, 
Martial law Is supreme. The Instruments to destroy the lives of the workers 
are ready. 

Are you, worklngmen of this country, going to submit meekly to the use of 
military Invasion and force to break your strikes? Shall the Iron heel rule 
unchallenced? 

This js the liour to rouse the workers. 

Gather In great mass meetings. Bring to the attention of the unenlightened 
workers the meaning of martial law at Gary, Show them that It Is not enough 
to strike agnlnst low wages and bad working conditions but that the strike must 
be directed agalnet capitalism. 

The workers must capture the power of the State. They must wrest from 
the capitalists the means through which the capitalists' rule Is maintained. 

The answer to the dictatorship of the capitalists Is the dictatorship of the 
workers. 



It should be your shop (or your factory, your store, your mill. yi>ur mine, 
or your railroad), yours to work In, yours to produce in, yours to manage 
with the help of your fellow workers. 

You spend most of your waking hoars in the shop. The conditions under 
which you work and produce determine your life, your happiness. 

If you and your fellow workers controlled the shop, determined the hours 
of labor, the working conditions, and apiwrtloned the rewards for the services 
rendered, you would be able to create the conditions that would bring happiness 
to you. You would so arrange your work that you would not have your life 
sapped by long hours and had working conditions, and so that the wealth yoa 
produced would be yours, yours to secure the enjoyment of good fiio<l, good 
clothing, a good home and the opportunity for education and healthy recreation. 

There is enough wealth produced to give these thlngx to all who work. 
But the capltallMts own the shops that should be yours. Tlie capitalists make 
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70U work long hours under bad working conditions; they take from you as 
their profit the ilon's share of what you proiluce. 

They will rlo that as long as they own and control the shop. There Is im 
hope as long as the shop is not yours. 

Worltlngmtin everywhere are Iteming this. The worlilnginen of Ruwslii 
iiavc shown the way. In Ttuasin the shops, as well as all other means ot pnK 
ducllon and distribution, belong tn the workers. 

The Russian wvrkers organized their power. They created shop committees 
In every plant and united rliese in workers' councils. Thus they built up the 
means for united action. IVhen the crisis cnnie they were prepnreil ti> use 
their mass power. Before thPir mass power the government of the capltalUtK 
and land owners broke up and dlsflppeared. The workers' councils became the 
organs of the worklng-cliiRs government. Tiie workers controlled the state 
power, the police, the army. 

Having taken from the eaiiltalNts the governmental power through whielt 
the capltnllats maintain their control of the shop and the exploitniinn anil 
oppression of the workers, the workera took control of the sliojis. The shop 
conmilttees they elected took over the nianagenicnt. They tohl the capUnliKts 
that their days as auti>crats, cwirs. anil kaisers of Industry were over. Tbey 
told tti.em there would he no more robhery of the workers through paying them 
for only a part of what they produced. Tliey told them that the shoiis now 
belonged to all the workers and that they, the capitalists, would have to s-o 
work for a lls-ing. 

And In Uussla the workers are building the society that means linppiness. 
A>r all, in spite of all the efforts of Ihe capitalists of the world to overlhrnw 
their government and strike rioini their new economic system. 

The workers everywhere are growing nioi-e onci more dissatlsfleil with tin' 
capitalists' control of the .'ihop In which they work and spenil mo^t <if tlielr 
lives. That is the meaning of the great strikes In England and of the pivat 
industrial struggles In this contitry. 

But the workers lunst organise to secure control of the shops. The first 
step Is to organlM a shop committee In the shop In which you work. 

Bring together all the enllghiened workers who are ready to participate 
In the struggle to win coiiti-ol of the shop. Organtw them In « roimnunlsi 
Party shop hmnch. This mtnmittee will carr>- on the work of agitatinn and 
education among the other workers. It will collect funds and secure iiaiwrs 
and pamphlets for dtstrlbutton tn the shop. 

The work of the romoilttee u-ill he to unite all the workers in the shop 
In a shop organization ; nuuhlniHts. cariH'niers. shipping clerk-:, workers of every 
trade, all must unite In the one workers'. nrganlznrlon in their Khop. 

Workers, you must build up the orgaiis of wirklng-clnss power If you are 
to win your freeilom. The shop oi^iinlzatlon Is the basis for the organlzntloa 
of the mass power of the workers. 

Prepare to take control of your shop, of your work, of your lives anil 

Organize and make it your shop. 

I. 3, losiicd b; tli« oommunlst part; ot An«>rlca. \2^9 



rro<-lamnllon by the Comnuinlst Party of Anierlia : 

Wi.rkers. you have been told that the (lovernim'nt of the United States is n 
government " of the people, liy the people, auil for the people." 

The coniniunlsia have told you that it is a government "of the capitalists. 
by the capttnll'ts. and for the capitalists." 

The proof is lieftire you. 

The representatives of more than a half million iiinl niinern met In conven- 
tion in Septenil>er. They discussetl the wages and working conditions In the 
cual-ininlng Industry. Tbey found that the capitalists who owned the coat 
mines were making greater pronts (hun ever, but tliat the Increa-ed cost of 
living had so reduced the buying power of the wages of the workers that they 
were barely getting enough for an extsteoce. 

The work of the miners is of a dangerous character. How often have you 
not read of the mine disasters which anuff out the lives of hundred-i of min- 
as, disasters which are due to the fact that the capitalists, Id their greed for 
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proOis, refitsA) to Bpend the money nece aary to safefEunrd tlie lives of the 
workers? The work of tlie nilnent 1b liealtli-ileBtrDyliiK. They work ilown in 
the dart places iiniler the eortli, among dangerous gases, where there Is uo 
llfe-glvinx air and sunshine. 

The miners said that there were etiouRh miners to produce enough coal to 
supply ail tlie needs of the country, i( they were employed regularly, working 
30 hours per week, in place of being kept idle part of the time. They said a 
30-hour week In the dangerous, health-destroy lug places under the earth wan 
eoough. They demanded a 30-hour week. 

Ttie miners are strongly organize*!. Ail the workers in and about the mines 
are In the miners' union. The workers are not divided Into crafts, but unltetj 
tn one IndnBtrlal organization. They tiave power to enforce their demands 
upon the capitalists. 

They made their demands upon the coal-mine owners. These capitalist^ 
Ktaudlng alone, had no power to resist the demands of the workers. The 
workers could close the udnes and prevent capitalists from making proBls. 
If they were sufficiently conscious of the way to free themselves from ex- 
ploitation, they could even take over the mlue.-i and operate them, without 
imylng profits to the capitflllste. 

But the capitalists have a weapon which they have forged to keep the work- 
ers In submission. 

The capitalists called In t1)e Government—the state. 

All the power of the Government was moblliEed to prevent the miners from 
securing wages that will enable them to live and the working hours which 
should prevail In the mining Industry. 

The President of the United States denounced the strike as " Illegal." He 
tUreatMied the mluera with the power of the Government of the United States 
If they Insisted upon compelling the capitalists to grant their demands by going 
iM strike. The Goverament has already secured an injunction to prevent the 
uiiners from usl[ig their own funds mid the ]>ower of their oignnlzatlon to bui>- 
port the strike. 

The Government of the United States, through Its Injunction, is seeking to 
starve the wives and children of the miners by preventing tlielr organization 
from paying strike benefits. All the legal machinery of the Government Is 
l>elDg used against the miners, and the Army, the soldiers, with their death- 
dealing Instruments, are ready to prevent the miners from securing a living 
wage and the hours that should prevail In the mining Industry. 

The State has stepped in. 

This it did In the steel strike. This It threatens to do If there Is a railroad 
strike. 

The State does not coerce the capitalists ; It does not tell the capitalists they 
must yield to the demands of the miners In order to prevent the stoppage of 
the mining of coal. The State never coerces the capitalists ; Its legal machinery 
is never directed against the capitalist (except occasionally against minor 
gn>ups or Individuals In the Interest of the whole capitalist class). Its army 
is never used to destroy the lives of the capitalists. The State coerces the 
workers. Its legal machinery Is used to enforce the demands upon the 
workers. Its army Is used to destroy the lives of the workers who dare demand 
a living wage and a little more sunshine and fresh air. 

Workers rally to the support of tlie miners. 

The capitalists are playing to establish an Industrial slavery in which their 
rule will be even greater than In the past. To make strikes "Illegal" and 
crusli them with the power of the State is the first move. 

The Government of the United States, which some workers have been fooled 
into believing Is a Government "of the people, by the people, and for the 
people" in In reality the Government "of the capitalists, by the capitalists, 
aud for the capitalists." It Is the instrument through which Industrial slavery 
Is maintained. 

The workers ran not win their freedom, they can not win even a living wage 
and a tittle more suushlne and fresh air, while the capitalists control the 
power of the State. 

The workers must eoniiuer that jxiwer. They must ninke tlieiiiseives the 
ruling i-lass. They must estnlillHh In ihe place of the dii'tiitor^lp of the cupitul- 
li>ts the dlctiilorship of the proletariat. 

Workers, rally to the support of the miners. Make their strike general. 
Unite fur the struggle against Industrial slavery. Take from the capitalists 
the power through which they seek to Increase your slavery. 
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OF THE COUMUNieT IRTEBIIATIOnAI. AQAINST 1 

Til* Goveronients which began the war of plunder five years ago are mnklDg 
nn effort to end it now with a predatory peace. The English, French, aud 
American capltatlsls represented In VersiilllpR have bItpu to repreaentatlTes 
of the German ciipltatlstA the eo-called pence terms. Versallie« becomes a new 
Brest-Llto^ «k. Each one of the points of the Versnllles peace Is a noose to 
choke one or another nation. 

' The anger and vengeance of the Imperialist bourgeoisie of the victoriouH 
coalition know no bouiida. The famous organization of the " League of Na- 
tions " Is being put Into practice by the Amerlcan-Anglo-French bourgeoisie 
iigalnst the will of nil nattonR of Bnrope. The bourgeoisie of the Allied Powers 
Is making an effort to cripple Germany. Tiiey are cutting ofT from Germany 
II wliole series of territories; they are taking away the coal from Germany, 
and the bread : they wish to take away the merchant marine, also force Ger- 
many to pay indenmitles of enormous quantity. The bourgeoise of the Allied 
Powers which In words fought against annexations of alien territory Is now 
commltlng a series of terrible and cynical annesatlons. They are trading 
with the colonies which belonged to Germany as with cattle. The imperialists 
of the Allied Powers have armed themselves with knives and are slicing the 
flesh of Germany. 

But the pre<latory terms of peace which are dictated to Germany from 
Versailles are only one of the links in the chain of force used by the Allied 
Powers to Imprison the world. At the same moment when these Imperialists 
are trying to cripple and choke Germany, they are carrying on a murderous 
attack on the Soviet Republic of Hungary. (This attack temporarily, has 
wiceeeded). 

It Is they, the French and English bourgeoisie, who are the main instigators 
of the Roumanian soldiers at present carrying their White Guard attack against 
our brethren — the Hungarian workers. 

It Is they, the represenlntlves of the enlightened French and English "de- 
mu<Tacy," who are tile Instigators of those pogroms let loose upon Red Buda- 
|)est. It is they who are insiilrlng the Itui^siiin BItick Hundreds of Klchak, 
Denlklne, and Krasnov In their bloody war agaln.st the Russian workers and 
lieasunts. 

It Is tliey, the Anglo-French bourgeola, who hove Inspired the Gerrasn 
White Guard, led by Xoske. ElMirt, iinil Si'heldemanii, to crush the BavBrian 
Soviet Republic. The Imperlnllats of the Allied Powers put a direct preliminary 
condition to the Government of Scbetdemann to crush the Soviet Power in 
Munich. 

It is they, the Anglo-French bankers and generals, who are disarming the 
revolutionary soldiers In Bulgiirla. It Is they who are choking the mass 
movement of the peoples and the revolutionary spirit In Serbia and Slovakia. 

International gendarmes — such ore the Anglo-French and American im- 
perialists, who claim to l>e the representatives of world " democracy." 

AH Illusions are broken. The masks are thrown off. Those whom the long 
lUKl terrible Imperialistic war has not taught a lesson, these will have to be 
tnuglit by that Imperlaltstlc jieace with which the " humanitarians " of Versailles 
tii-e trying to " enrich " the world. The governments which during the four 
and nne-lialf years lleil to their people about carrying on the war for " aelf- 
iletermlUHtlon of nations,',' for " Independence " of small peoples, for " freedom 
and culture," for " democracy " — these governments are now unmasked as arch- 
(Criminals, as the worst kind of slave drivers, showing mercy to none. 

The fairy tale of the League of Nations is dying without having had a 
chance to flourish. After the Versailles peace terms It will be very dlfficait 
to cfltch many workers with the bait of the League of Nations. The League 
of Nations at whose cradle stands Clemencenu, the butcher, ta unmasked 
before the whole world as a league of murderers, who are nailing to the cross 
the millions of the laboring masses of Europe. 

The Versailles pence, with all Its weight, Is first of all laid upon the work- 
ing class of Germony. If the Versailles peace should work at all, It would 
mean that the working class of Germany would be forced to moan under a 
double pressure of both Its own bourgeois and the dave drivers of the other 
itationB. 
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N'eetllMe to titlk of tlio fuct tlmt rlie Rjiupatliy of the dmimunUt IiUema- 
tional. tlie R.vnipntliy of the constloua worfeera of the whole woilil. Is witli tlie 
(iernmn workliiE HftSH. The worker commuDlstB of nil counirltfl wlLl take 
the Versailles peace terms as a blow to ilie international jiroletartat, as an 
effort nhk-li <.-an be only put down by (he comblne<1 strength of the proletariat 
of all countrlea. 

The prfserif German (iovernmeDt, which In words crotestB against the Ver- 
sailles pencf. In fact aids the IniperialiRtH of the allied powers ti> realize their 
hellish purposes In relation to the Gemian working class. The executioner 
Clemenceau has no truer ser\-ants In Gemiany than Sdieldeniann and Ebert. 
The Scheldemann and Ebert party from the first moment of thf nerniun revolu- 
tion humbly <lanee<l to the tune of the Imperialists of the allied powers. IJiider 
the direction of Ciemenoeau, Scheldprnann and Ebert sent White Guard armies 
it^lnst Soviet Rtlssla. In ordpr to satisfy the Imperlulista of the allied jiowera, 
the Sotial Demoomts under the leadership of Ebert and Schelderaanii killed 
Carl Uebknecht and Rosa Luxemburg and with fire and guns crushed the great 
movement of the German workers to realize soviet power. Fulfilling the direc- 
tions of the T.ondon and Paris pxohanges. the government of Schelderaenn has 
killed already not less than lO.OUO worker Communists of Germany. Each 
time when the wave of the workers' movement In Germany rose especfallj' 
hlfih. prepared fo wash away the povernment of traitor Social Democrats, 
Sctaeldemann and Ebert threatened the starved workers tlmt If soviet power 
should come to Germany the Allies would refuse to give bread ti) Gernian 
people. 

The central committee of the Scbeidemanu tsocini nemoopfliir .arty, in its 
aiHteal in connection wltli tlie Versailles peace, maintains that tlie Versailles 
" lesson " is the " best evidence of the ciirrect position of the German social 
democracy on tlie question of defending tlie fatherland." 

*.' Socialists of all lands, do you undfrsiand at last our way of acting at the 
time of war?" askx Sclieidemann In his api>eal. 

Ob, hypocrites! Oh. cynics! 

Two robbers In 1914 fell on the sauie prey. One of tlie robbers proved the 
more successful. This criminal not only gralibed the whole prey which his 
comFietltor \vante<l. but went Into the pocket of his rival. Then the other thief, 
made benefactor through want and having on bis face the expression of Inno- 
(vnce, appeals to the world and exclaims. " You see the conduct of my rival has 
shown the entire rltchteousness of my tactics. Is It possible that you do not yet 
understand that we, Scheldemanns, are whiter tlian the snow of the English 
mountains? " 

The Versailles peace terms have proven to all conscious workers something 
altogether different. The enlightened workers uf the whole world fully realize 
that if the Girmnn iniiXTlallsts had been the victors tliey would have been as 
unmerciful to the defeate<l as Ihelr rivals are now to them. And then most 
likely the Hendersons and Renaiulels would use the same lying phrases iis 
now Scheldeniann and Noske are using. 

The Versailles peace terms show us that while Iniperlnllsm exists In any 
cvuntry. until then force and robbery will also exist. The Versailles peace 
terms show that Imperialism of any coalition Is equally bloodthirsty. Xa 
matter how " democratic " the leaves which they use f<ir covering. Imperialism, 
It remains the Incarnation of barbarism and blood lust. 

The Versailles peace terms have shown us that sik-IbI itntrlots of all lands 
have permanently and forever become the servants of the bourgeois. The Ver- 
sailles peace terms show how meaningless are the hopes of the sympathizers of 
the Berne .vellow "International," of Kautsky and his friends, about the dis- 
armament under capitalism, about the gooii and beneficent league of Nations 
under the wing of Wilson. The Vpraallles peace terms have shown that thfc 
bourgeois Itself left Cor the workers o( all lands only one road — the road of 
world revolution, the road across tiie corjise of capitalism. 

Workers of France ! Workers of England ! Workers of .\merica ! Workers 
of Italy! The ronimunlst International appeals to you. Upon you depends 
the destiny of tens of millions of workers of Austria and Germany. You must 
say your word now. You most pull out of the bloody hands of your government 
that murderous knife which they have put over the heads of the German and 
Austrian workers. You must show that for you the lessons of the flve-year 
war have not been In vain. You must not forget for a moment that the victory 
of the allied imperialists over the German an<l Austrian workers means a 

loeris— 20- — -7 , „Gooj;lc 
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victory of the whole world, a victory over aocialiam. Tou, more tban anybody 
else, have la your hands the destiny of Internatfonal Boctaltam. To you 
the enlightened workers of the world look. And we are sure that yon will 
tulflll your duty, against the advice of your own Scheldemanns. 

Workers of Oennany t Workers of Austria 1 Now you see that you have no 
choice otber than the Immediate overthrow of the government of traitors 
calling themselves Social -Democrats, and in fact acting as the meanest agmlB 
of the bourgeoisie. You see now where politics of the Noake-Sdieldemaim 
type brought you. Tou see that your only hope lies in the International 
proletarian revolution. 

But tbis revolution of the proletariat the ScbeldemaDus and Eberts are 
trying in every way to crush. When the Scheldemanns and Eberts call In 
your name to Qie International proletariat they will meet no answer other 
than hatred. 

Those people do not protest by a word against the crushing of Soviet 
Hungary by the armies of the landowners; those people who near Llbau 
are Sgbtlng on the side of the Q^man barons; those people can not coont 
on support from the International proletariat In yonr name should ^eek 
not Count Brockdorf von Ranzau, not tbe traitor Landsberg, not tbe execu- 
tioners Noske snd Scheidemann. While the present German Qovemment 
Is In power the quarrel between Berlin and Paris vrlll be only between the 
bourgeoisie of two coalitions. All the power In yonr country must soon go 
into the bands of the workers' Soviets. Id your name, wwkers, commnnlste 
must begin to talk. 

Then and only then will you be able to save your country, will you be able 
to count upon full support from the proletariat of all lands. 

The time for Indecision has passed. Now It is clear to each one of us 
diat It can not be worse, that the government of social traitors has brought 
you to Uie edge of the precipice. 

Workers of Germany and Anstrla, know that proletarians of other conn- 
tries will never believe in the German Sod el-Democrat?, that Social-Democracy 
which did not utter one word of protest at the moment when tlie Oovemmoit 
of Wllhelm HoheDiollem forced unon Soviet Russia the Brest-Lltovak peece. 

Workers of Germany and Austria, know that if le Breat-LItovsk peace 
forced upon Russia la 1918 collapsed so soon, it Is becaose tbe Russian workers 
and peasants overthrew the government of boni^eoisle and social traitors 
and took the power into thdr own bands. Only due to this were tliey able 
comparatively quliAly to break Oie Brest-Lltovsk noose. 

World proletarian revolution — this Is tbe only savior for tbe oppressed 
norkers of the world. 

Dictatorship of the proletariat and the organizations of soviet power — 
Oils is the only escape for the proletariat of the whole world from the Ter- 
sallies methods. 

While capitalism exists there can be no real peace. P^manent i>eBce wUl 
be possible only on tbe ruins of the bourgeois state. 

Long live the uprising of the workers against oppression! Down wltb (he 
TersalUes peace, down with the new Brest-Utovsk I Down with tbe govwn- 
ment of social traitors ! 

Long live soviet power throughout the entire world! 

The Executive Committee of the Communist InteroatloDel. 

O, ZiNOviKv, Chairman. 



ISnbtalttBd by spedftl BMlitwit to the Attorney Oencral, Dec 28, 1919.] 

(a) Federal »latnte applicable to the CommanUt Labor Partv. — ^The act of 
CongresK approved October 16, 1918, amending the Immigration laws of tbe 
United Stales provides among other things that: (I) Aliens who disbelieve in 
or advocate or teach the overthrow by force or violence of the Government of 
the United States shall be deported ; (2) aliens who are members of or afflllatod 
with any orgaolsatloo that entertains a belief in, teaches, or advocates the 
overthrow by force or violence of the Government of the United ^(fite^ /^'^ •* 
depwtwl. VHUt^^li. 
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(fc) The Communist Labor Party Is an orgaaliatlon advocatlDg and teaching 
the oTerthrow by force or violence of the Qovemment of the United States, and 
members thereof believe In and advocate and teacb the overthrow by force and 
vlolNice of the Government of the United States. 

(c) Introduction. — In the memorandum brief prepared upon the Communlet 
Party a detailed statement is given concerning the growth of that organization, 
and the steps outlined in the growth of the Communist Party refer also to the 
Communist Labor Party — for both are the outgrowth of the left wing of the 
Socialist Party and the sole dllTerence existing between the two has arisen 
principally from International dlasenslons and desires of certain Individuals to 
direct the energies of the left-wing movement. The purposes and principles of 
tbe Gommanlst Labor Party and the Communist Party are practically the 
same in each instance. 

At tbe assembly which met in Chicago In the latter part of August, 1919, 
called by tbe Socialist Party of America for the purpose of settling, and if pos- 
sible adjusting the differences existing within Its organization, tbe left-wing 
element of the Socialist Party withdraw en masse. The left-wing members of 
the Socialist Party, beaded by John Reed, of New York, who were refused 
seats as delegates to the national emergency convention of the Socialist Party 
met at the headquarters of the recruiting uulon of the I. W. W. on September 
S, 1019, to hold a convention of thir own, which was known as tbe Conven- 
tion of the Communist Labor Party of America. The delegates attending this 
convention proceeded to draft and adopt a platform and program for tbe Com- 
monlst Labor Party. During the course of the debate a discussion arose as to 
whether or not tbe words " political action " were to be used in connection 
with accomplisfalng tbe alms of the party. After a heated debate the words 
" political action " were strucli out of the platform of the Communist Labor 
Party. An effort was made at the outset of the convention to unite with the 
Communist Party, but due to tbe attitude of some of tbe leaders of the Com- 
munist Labor Party tbe contemplated arrangement resulted in failure. Upon 
tlie conclusion of the convention the Communist Labor Party immediately em- 
barked upoa an extensively organized campaign for tbe purpose of strengthen- 
ing Its organization and obtaining additional members. 

(d) TAe Commvnitt Labor Party of Anerioa. — Reference la hereto made 
again to the memorandum brief prepared upon the Communist Party of America 
and* the analysis contained therein of tbe manifesto and tbe Communist Interna- 
tional, which Is directly In point also In tbe consideration of the Communist 
I^bor Party. 

Attached hereto and marked as " BxMblt A " Is a copy of the platform and 
program of the Communist labor Party. It will be noted that the program 
of this organization declares itself in full harmony with the revolutionary 
working class of all countries and stands by the principles of the third Inter- 
national at Moscow. It states that It realizes with the third International at 
Moscow that the time for "parleying"- Is past and that the question Is now 
whether all power Is to remain In tbe hands of the capitalists or shall be taken 
by the workers. Tbe Communist Labor Party, to use Its own words, has as 
Its aim " the abolition of the present system of production, In whicb tbe 
working class Is mercllesaty exploited, and the creation of an Industrial republic 
wherein a machinery of production shall be socialized so as to guarantee to the 
workers the full social value of the product of their toll." 

In order to accomplish Its end, tbe Communist Labor Party unites with the 
revolutionary workers of tbe world for " conquest of political power to estab- 
lish a government adapted to the communist transformation." 

In anther portion of Its platform we find the following amazing statement: 

" The Communist Labor Party proposes tbe organization of the workers aa 
a class, ttie overthrow of capitalist rule and the conquest of political power by 
tbe workers. The workers organized as the ruling class shall, through their 
Oovemment, make and enforce the laws ; they shell own and control land, fac- 
tories, mills, mines, transportation systems, and financial institutions. All 
power to the workers !" 

In the program of the party api)eare the following speclflc statement: 

" The Oonunnnlst Labor Party of America declares Itself In complete ac- 
cord with the principles of communism as laid down In tbe manifesto of the 
third International formed at Moscow." 

Thus, we see that In Its platform and program the Communist Labor Party 
pledges itself to that style of " communism " In the United States wblcb Is laid 
down by the third international, which bas been analyzed In detail In the brief 
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preptiretl od tlie Communist Party of America, and from whicta tliere Is bnt one 

coiirlualou to tlraw, that the prlnc-lplPH ndopted at the thlrrt iutemational aim 

lit the ovfrrlirow of the (Joveniment of the United States. 
FollDWlng the quotation alwve given appear In detail the essence, as the 

Communist Labor I'artj' (.'alls it. of the principles of the third International 

which It will endeavor to establish In the United States. 
Slftnlllrant among the prlndples thus enunciated Is the followng statement: 
" The working class mnst organize and train Itself for the capture of State 

' The following slfcnlflcant statement also appears : 

" Thp most Important means of capturing State power tor the workers is tbe 
action of the masses, proceeding from the place where the workers are gathered 
together— in the shops and factories. The use of the political machlner; of the 
eapltnllst State for this purpose Is only secondary." 

It will thus be noted that the Communist I«bor Party advocates " mass ao 
tion," a detailed analysts of which Is Klven In the memorandom brief upon the 
Communist Party, where it was shown that by " direct action " Is meant the 
ujie of " force and violence." 

In the program of the party appears the following statement : 

" n'e nialntuin that the class struggle is essentially a political struggle — that 
iR. a struggle by the itroleturlut to conquer the capitalist State, whether its 
Torni be mnnnrchlcal or democratic- republican, and to replace It by a govern- 
ineniul structure adaptetl to the communist transformation." 

It will t1iUH be seen from the onnl.vsls of the platform and program of the 
Communist Labor Party that It conforms entirely with that of the Communist 
Party of .\merlca In principles. Each party Is an advocate of and teaches the 
principle of the overthrow of the Stjite, establishing a dlctiitorshlp of the 
proletariat, and eventually bringing about a "commnnist commonwealth," the 
ultimate aim of which Is that both parties pledge themselves to the principles 
and tactics of the third International. Ttiere is h constant reference to a pure 
economic feature, to wit, "the control of industry." The attainment of the 
control of industry is contemplated only as a means of preliminary ba^s. 
Through the control of industry It Is proposed to meet the revolutionary mass 
action, conceived of as being tlie Immediate force to overthrow the State. 

(e) ilernbcrghip of the CommMnitt Labor Party. — Attached hereto and 
marked as " Exhibit B " Is an application of membership which must be tigned 
by each applicant for membership in the Communist Idbor Party. Dpon 
referring to this. It will be noted that the applicant pledges hlmscQf to be guided 
by the constitution and platform of the Communist lAbor Party. 

Attached hereto and marked as " Exhibit C " la a copy of the membership 
card of tiie Communist Labor Party. 

Attached hereto and marked as "Exhibit D" Is an affiliation certiOcate, 
which le issued by the headquarters of the Commnnist Labor Party to each 
local, and upon which It appears that each local obtaining such certifiCBte has 
Indorsed the platform, program, uiid constitution of the CommunlBt Labor 
Party. 

Attached hereto and marked as " Exhibit E " Is an order blank of the Com- 
munist Labor Party, showing the extent to which the ju-opaganda of this 
organization has grown. 

It will thus be seeu from the above that a person becoming a member of 
the Communist Labor Party becomes so knowing of the purposes of the organi- 
zation and pledges himself for the carrying out of the sanie, almost exactly 
Kimilar to the membership pledge of the Communist Parly. 

AITIVITIES OF THK CDMMI.'NIST I^ABOII PABTT. 

The activities of the Communist I^hor Party have l)een exactly similar to 
those of the Communist Party of America. 

Attached hereto and marked " Exhibit F " is a copy of the Commnnist Labor 
Party News, which received quite a large circulation. 

■ Attached hereto and marked as " Exhibit G " Is a copy of a circular entitled 
"Hands off Soviet Russia," Issued by the Communist Labor Party of America. 

Attached hereto and marked as " Exhibit H " Is a copy of the Commnnist 
I^bor Party News, of the New York division of that organization, containing an 
announcement of a mass demonstration to he held In celebration of the secouo 
anniversary of the Russian Soviet Republic. 
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(r) Conclunon.— FroiD the above examioatJon which has been made of the 
CommunUt Labor Party It will thus be seeo that this organization Is modeled 
exactly along the same lines aa the Communist Party nf America, and tbnl 
both organizations have arbitrarily expreaeed themselves and pledged them- 
selves to overthrow the Oovermnent of the United States. 

This memorandum brief la to be taken In conjunction with that prepared 
upon the Communist Party of America, for the reason of the close slmllarltj 
of each organization, and partlcalarly for the reason of the alignment of each 
organization with the third international of Moscow. 

It Is respectfolly submitted, therefore, that the Communist Labor Party 
and persons members thereof fall within the provisions of the act of Congress 
approved October 16, 1918. in that the Communist I.abar Party openly advo 
cales the overthrow of the Goveniment of the United States by force and 
violence. 

RespectfDily submitted. 

J. E. Hoover, 
Special Attittant to the AUomev Oen«ra(. 



Pl^VTFORM ASD PROOBAM, CoMUlMBT LAIH>B PABTY. 



1. The CominunLtt Labor Party of the United States of Anterlcn declarefl 
Itself in full harmony with the revolutionary worklntc class parties of ell coun- 
trlex, and stands by the principles stated by the third International, formed at 

2. With them it thoroughly apprecliites the complete development of capital- 
Ism into Its present form of capitiilist imperialism, with its dictatorship of 
the capitalist class and its absolute HU|>presslon of the working class. 

3. With them It also fully realizes the crying need for an tmmetllate clmnge 
in the social system ; It realizes thiit the time for parleying and conipromlse 
has pussed, and that now It Is only the question whether ail power remnlns !u 
the hands of the capitalist or is taken by the working class. 

4. The Communist T^bor Party proposes the organization of the workers as 
a class, the overthrow of capitalist mie, and the conquest of pnlttlcnl power by 
the workers. The workers organized as the ruling class shall through their 
government make and enforce (he laws; they shall own and control land, ftc- 
lorles, mills, mines, transportation systems, and flnanclnl institutions. Ail 
power to the workers ! 

5. The Communist I«bor Party has as Its ultimate alin the abolition of the 
present system of production, In which the working clas.s Is iiierclieasly es- 
plolted, and the creation of an Industrial republic wherein the machinery of 
production shall be socialized so as to guarantee to the workers the full social 
value of the product of their toil. 

6. To this enil we ask the workers to unite with the Comnuinlst Ijihor Party 
for the conqnest of political power to estnbllsh n Bovemment mlapied to the 
comniunlHt transformation. 



(Part 1.) 

Tlie Commuuist Labor Party of America declares Itself In complete ncconling 
with the principles of communism as laid down In the manifesto of the third 
International, formed nt Moscow. 

In essence these principles are as follows : 

1 The present Is the period of the dissolution and collapse of the whole sys- 
tem of world capitalism. Unless capitalism Is replaced by the rule of the 
working clasa, world civilization will collapse. 

2, The working class must organize and train itaelf for the capture Of state 
power. This capture means the establishment of the new worklng-class gov- 
ernment machinery In place of the state machinery of the capitalists. 
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S. This new n-orklng-clnss governroent — tlie dictatorship of Hie proletariat — 
will reorgsDtze society on the basis ot communism and accomplish the transi- 
tion from calptaltsm to the commnnlst coounonwealth. 

GommuDlU society la not like the present frandulent capitalist democrat?, 
which, with all Its pretensions to equality, la merely a dlsBulse for the rale of 
the flnauclal oligarchy, but It Is a proletarian democracy, hosed on the control 
of Industry and the Hate by the workers, who are thereby free to work out 
their own destiny. It does not mean capitalist Institutions of government, 
which are controlled by the great financtal and Industrial Interests, but organs 
of administration created and controlled by the masses themselves; such as, 
for example, the Soviets of Russia. 

4. The dictatorship of the proletariat sholl transfer private property to tbe 
means of production and distrlbatlon to the working-class government, to be 
administered by the workers themselves. It shall natlonallce the great trusts 
and flnandnl institutions. It shall abolish capitalist agricultural production. 

5. The present world situation demands that the revolutionary working (dan 
movements of all countries shall clonely unlt& 

6. The most Important menns of capturing state power for the workers Is Uw 
action of the masses, proceeding from the place where the workera are gatb^eit 
together — in the shops and factories. The use of the political machinery of Oia 
capitalist state for this purpose Is only secondary. 

7. In those countries In which there Is a possibility for tie workers to use 
this machinery In the class struggle, they have In the past made effective use 
of It as n menns of propaganda and of defense. In all countries where the con- 
ditions for a working-class revolution are not ripe the same process must go on. 

8. We must rally all groups and proletarian organizations which have mani- 
fested and de\-eloped tendencies lending In the direction above indicated, and 
support and encourage the working class In every ptiaae of Its struggle against 
capitalism. 

(Part ri.) 

1. The economic conditions in every country determine the form of organisa- 
tion and method of propaganda to be adopted. In order efBciently to organize 
our movement here we must clearly understand the political and economic 
structure of the United States. 

2. Although the United States is called a political democracy, there Is no 
opportunity whatever for the working claai through the regular political ma- 
chinery to effectively oppose the will of the capitalist class. 

3. The years of Socialist activity on the political field have brought no 
Increase of power to the workers. Even the million votes piled up by the 
SoclallHt Party in 1912 left the party without any proportionate representation. 
The Supreme Court, which is the only body in any Oovemment In the world 
with the power to review l^slatlon passed by the popular representative 
asseml>ly, would be able to obstruct the will of the working class, even If Con- 
gress registered it, which It does not. The GonsUtutlon, framed by the c^- 
talist class for the benefit of the cspitaUst class, can not be amended In Die 
workers' Interest, no matter how large a majority may desire It 

4. Although all the laws and Institutions of government are framed and 
administered by the capitalists in their own interests, the capitalists them- 
selves refuse to be bound by these laws or submit to these institutions what- 
ever they conflict with these ioteresta The invasion of Bussia, ttie raids Into 
Mexico, the suppression of government in Central America and the Caribbean, 
the innumerable wars against working-class revolutions now being carried on — 
all these actions have been undertaken by the administration without asking 
the consent even of Congress. The appointment by the President of a Counrfl 
of National Defense, the War Labor Board, and other extraconstltutlonal gov- 
erning bodies without the consent of Congress is a direct violation of the 
fundamental law of republican government. The licensing by the Department 
of Justice of antllabor strike-breaking groups of employers— such as the Na- 
tional Security League, the Amerlcsn Defense Society, the Knights of Liberty, 
the American Protective League— whose eipress purpose was the crushing ol 
labor organJifttlon and all clnsa activities of the workera, and who inaugurated 
In this country a reign of terror similar to that of the Black Hundreds In Hu»- 
sia, was entirely opposed to the principles of the American Government 

Moreover the war and Its aftermath have demonstrated that governing power 
does not reside in the regularly elected or even the appointed offlclala and leg- 
islative bodies. In every State, county, and city In the Union the >(M»Uea 
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" police power " Is shown to be superior to every law. In Mionesota. WIb- 
consfn, and many otber States so-called public-safety comnilHSlons and similar 
organizntlons were constituted by autborlty of the governors, made up o( rep- 
resentatlTes of chambers of commerce and employers' associations, which 
naaired the powers of legislatures und municipal administration 8. 

6. Not one of the great teachers of scientific socialism has ever said that H 
Is poffilble to achieve the social revolution by the ballot 

7. However, we do not Ignore the value of voting or of electing candidates to 
public office, 80 long as these are of assistance to the workers In their economic 
straggle. Political campaigns and the election of public officials provide oppor- 
tnnltiea for showing up capitalist democracy, educating the workers to a 
realisation of their class position, and at demonstrating the necessity for the 
overthrow of the capitalist system. But It must be clearly emphasized that the 
chance of winning even advanced reforms of the present capitalist system at 
the polls Is extremely remote; and even If It were possible these reforms would 
not weaken the capitalist syBtem. 

(Part HI.) 

1. In America the capitalist class has never had a feudal arlatocracy to 
combat, but has always been free to concentrate Its power against the working 
class. This has resulted In the development of the American capitalist class 
wholly out of proportion to the corresponding development in other countries. 
By their absolute control of the agencies of publicity and education, the capi- 
talists have gained a control over the political machine? which Is impossible 
to break by resorting to this machinery. 

2. Moreover, In America there Is a highly developed labor movement. This 
makes It Impossible to accomplish the overthrow of capitalism except through 
the agency of the organized workers. 

FuTtherraore, there Is In America a centralized economic organisation of the 
capitalist class which Is a unit In Its battle with the working class, and which 
can be opposed only by a centralised economic organization of the workers. 

3. The economic conditions of society, as Marx foretold, are pushing the 
workers toward forms of organlEatlon which are, by the very nature of 
things, forced Into activity on the Industrial field with a political aim — the over- 
throw of capitalism. 

5. It Is our duty as communists to help this process — to hasten it — by sup- 
porting all efforts of the workers to create a cmtrallzed revolutionary Indos- 
trlal organization. It Is our duty aa communists who understand the class 
struggle to point out to the workers that upon the woi^ers alone depmda their 
own emancipation, and that It is impossible to accomplish this thnra^ capi- 
talist political machinery, bat only by the exercise of their united economic 

PROOBAU. 

1. We favor Internntlonnl alliance of the Communist Labor Party only with 
the communist groups of other countries — those which have affiliated with the 
Communist International. 

Z We are opposed to nssoclatlon with other groups not committed to the 
revolutionary class struggle. 

3. We maintain that the class struggle Is essentially a political struggle — 
that iH, a struggle by the proletariat to conquer the capitalist state, whether Its 
form be monarchlal or democratic-republican, and to replace It by a govern- 
mental structure adapted to the communist transformation. 

4. Communist platforms, being based on the class struggle and recognlzlnc 
that this Is the historical period of the social revolution, can contain only one 
demand— the pstabllshment of the dictatorship of the proletariat. 

5. We favor organized party activity and cooperation with class-conscIouB 
Industrial unions In order to unify Industrial and political class-conscious 
propaganda and action. locals and branches 8hall organize shop branches ti 
conduct the communist propaganda and organization in the shops and to 
encourage the worhers to orgnnlze In one big union. 

6. The party shall propngnndlze Industrial unionism and Industrial union 
organization, pointing out their revolutionary nature and posslbllltea. 

7. The pans shall make the great Industrial biitlles Its major onnipnlgns to 
show the value of the strike as a political weapon. 
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8. The partj- bIihII itmlntiiiti strict control ovpr all iiwiiibtTs e1ect«il to publlf 
office, not only the loiiil orititnlzntlons htit the nstlonal executive committee. 
All public otficlnls whi> refuxe tii ncivpt the ileclflonH of ilie pnrty shall be 
Immediately expelled. 

9. In ORler that the party stinll h^ ii centrallKeil orennixatlon. capable of 
nultcd action, no iiutonomons ^ronpti or federations Independent of the «-Ul of 
the entire party shall be permitted. 

10. All party papers and publlcatloas Indorsed by the party and all educn- 
tlonnl and pnitiatnindii InstUufloiis Indorsed by the party shall be owned and 
coTitrolled by tlie regular party orf^nlzatlon. 

11. Party plHtr()niis. propapindu, dues, and metliods of orf^iiilzadon shall be 
Kandardiznl. 



The purpose uf the party Is to create n unified revolntlcmary worklnK-eUas 
movement In Anierlcn. 

The European vrnr lia»< wpeede^l tip social and IndHstrlal evolution to such a 
degree that capitalism throughout the world can no louRer contain within 
Itself the vast forces It has created. The end of the capitalist system Is In 
Bight. In Europe It Is already tottering and craBhlng doivn, and the proletarian 
revolutions tlieiv slinw that the workers are at the same time l>ec«ndng craiftclnoK 
of their power. The capitalists tliemselves aduilt that the collapse of European 
capitalism and the rise of the revolutionary warfcing class abroad can not help 
but drag American copltalism into tbe all-embracing niln. 

In this crisis the American working class Is facing an alternative: Elttha 
the workers will he unprepared. In which case tliey will be reduced to abject 
slavery, or they will l>e sufficiently coumcIous and sufficiently organized to ante 
society by reconstructlne; it In accordance with the principle! of communlBm. 

II. 

1. By the term " revolutionary Industrial unlonlam " Is meant the organisa- 
tion of the workers Into unions by Industries with a revolutionary aim and paw- 
pose : that is to say. a purpose not merely to defend or strengthen the atatus 
of the workers hs wage earners but to gain control of Industry. 

2. In any mention of revolutionary Indtietrlal unionism la this country there 
nmst he recognlzwl of the Immense eftect upon American labor movement of 
the propacnnda and example of the Industrial Workers of the World, whose 
lone and valient sTruggles and heroic Bacrlflces In the class war have earned 
the respect and affection of all workers everywhere. We greet the revolutionary 
IndiiBtrlfll proletariat of Amerlco, and pledge them our whole-hearted support 
and cooprntlon In their stnigEles against tbe capitalist class. Elsewhere in the 
orgnnleed labor movement a new tendencj- has recently manlfestetl Itself, as 
lllnstrnted hy the Seattle and Wlnnl|ieg strikes, the one big union and shop 
committee movements In Ciintidii and the West, and the numerous strikes all 
over the country <if the rank and file, which are proceeding without the au- 
thority of the old reactionary tmde-union officials, and even against their 
onlers. This tendencj'. an Impulse of the workers toward unity fOr common 
action ncniss the lines of craft divisions. If corried to Us logical conclusion 
would Inevitably lead to workers control of industry. 

S. Ths revolt of the rank nnd tile nmst not be allowed to end in the dls- 
orgji nidation of the ranks of organised labor. We must help to keep the work- 
ers together, and through rank and flie control of the unions, assist the process 
of uniting all workers In one big union. 

4. WItli this pui-pose In view, the Poninmnlst Labor Party welcomes and 
su|iriorts. In whatever labor nrganlzatlim found, any tendency toward revolu- 
tionary industrial unionism. We urge all our members to Join Industrial 
unions. Where the Job control of the reactionary craft unions compels them 
to become members of these craft unions, they shall also join an Industrial 
orennlzatlon. If one exists. In districts where there are no industrial unions 
onr memhei's shall take steps to organize one. 

III. 

To labor a 1 la or I e I I d stry responsllile. Without the power of labor 
Industry coi d ot f ct on T e eed of the hour is that labor recognize the 
necessity of orga batlon an ed cation. This can not he achieved by attempt- 
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Inn to infliieiifv 111? lenders nf the 1)ilN>r movement. »» Ims bt«n clearl; shown 
hy the actions of the recent convention of the American Pwleratlon of iJibor, 
It can only be done by nettlug the worbera mi the Job mid to imme tn^etlier 
anil dlscuHB the vital problemB of Industry. 

3. Becauap of the Indunlriiil crltrtn created liy the World War, toftether n-ltb 
tlie hrenkdnwn of liidustr}- foMnwIiiK the ce!«i)Ilori of hoKlftltIca, and the luter- 
niptlon of the prot-esBen iiT exchiiUKe nnd dinlrlhntlon. therp la great dis- 
satisfaction iimoni; the workers. But they can find no means of dealing with 
the sltaatlon. Their unions have refused to take any steps to meet the grave _ 
problems of to-day; and moreover, they obstmrt nil efforts of the tank and file " 
to solve the pmhlems and it becomes Immediately necessary to Bnd some way 
by which the workers can act. 

4. We snKKcst thni some plan of latior nrKHnlzatton 1ie initunnriited along the 
lines of the sh»|i stewan) nnd sliop committee movements. These committees 
can serve as a spur or check upon the officials of the unions ; they will neces- 
sarily reflect the spirit and wishes of the rank and flie, nnd will edncnte the 
workers on the Job In preparation for the tnklne over of Industry. 

BECO M UEND ATION8. 

We reconmiend the following nieasurea: 

1. That all locals shall elect committees on labor orgiinizatlon, composed so 
far as Is possible of meml>erR of lulmr unions, wtiose functions shall be — 

(a) To initiate or support the creation of shop committees In every Industry 
Iq tlieir district, the uniting of these committees In Industrial councils, district 
councils, and the central council of all industries. 

ib) To propagandize and assist In the combining of craft unions, by in- 
dustries. In one big union. 

(c) To bring togetlier in the centers of party activity — locals and branches — 
delegates from factories and shops to discuss tactics and policies of conducting 
the class struggle. 

(d) To propagandize directly uniong the workers on the Job the principles of 
cnmnninlsui, and c<lu<'atp them to ii rR:ilixuIliiii of their class ])osltion. 

(c) To find a common basis for the uniting of all existing economic and 
political organizations based on the class struggle. 

(n To mobilise all members who can serve as organizers to fill the demand 
for men and women who can orgnnize bodies of workers along the lines Indi- 
cated above. 

(ff) To direct the activities of local party organizations In asatstlng the 
workers wbole-heartedly In their industrial battles, and making use of these 
battles as opportunities for educating the workers. 

2. That a national committee on labor organization be elected by this con- 
vention, which shnll cooperate with the local coramittet» above mentioned. In 
addition, the nations] committee shall he charged with the task of mobilizing 
national support for strikes of national importance, aud shall endeavor to give 
these a political character. 

(a) It shall collect Information con(?ernlug the revolutionary labor move- 
ment from the different sections of the country, and from otber countries, and 
through n press ricrvlce to liihnr nnil HoMallst pni)ers shall spread ttiis Informa- 
tion to all parts of the country. 

I b) It shall mobilize on a national scale all members who cnu serve us 
|iropagBn<llstB and organizers, who ciin not only teach but actually help to put 
Imo practice the principles of revolutionary indUKtrlal unionism nnd com- 
•nnnlsm. 

THE XKW oa THE oi.n. 

You are at the parting of the ways. 

Will you choose the way of pitfalls nnd relreat or will you choose tlie straight 
road to workers' control and ciinmunlsm? 

And the choice Is easy. 

It lies between the old Snciulist Fnrtj-. controlled by react ionaries, who are 
iittemptlng to keep their memi^ershlp by feeding tliem a program a bit more 
radical, nnd the new Conmiunlst Labor Party, a young, virile organization, 
alreadv 30.000 strong. 
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The old Socialist Party In convention denounced the Scheldematm Berne 
Interna tion&l, but It did not Indorse the tblrd International, tbat organized by 
the uncomproralsing revolutionary hosts of Europe. The old Socialist Pffrty, 
following Its usual compromising attitude, wants sometlilng between the two 
and makes a call for still another international. 

Well, making a call for It will not get it. And the resolution passed is merely 
a sop Uirown to the radicals in the Sodallst Party so that these radicals may 
continue to contribute to the reactionary leadership In the party. 

The Communlat Labor Party unequivocally ludorsed the third intematlouaL 
'It also turned Its back upon pure and simple parliamentary socialism and 
adopted a platform and program in harmony with that adopted at the third 
International, which speaks the new revolutionary methods and voices the 
hopes of all comrades for the unconditional surrender of the capitalist class. 

The new or the old, comrades, which Is your choice? 

Be decisive. If you are with us, let us know at once. 

Sign the affiliation blank. - 



State organizations affiliated with the Communist Labor Party are hereby- 
informed that new dues stamps have been Issued and can now be had at the 
new rates, namely, 20 cents each. The Communist Labor Party, In convention, 
decided to maiie dues throughout the party uniform. Brery member of the 
Communist Labor Party will pay 60 cents a month dues. Of this amount 20 
cents will go to the national office for the maintenance of the national organt- 
Katlon and the prosecution of field work. ^ 

In States where there Is no Communist Labor Party State organization 
locals and branches should buy dues direct from the national office. The same 
rate of 20 cents per stamp will prevail in such case and until a State oi^anixa- 
tton is formed. 

The membership lu locals and branches which have adopted the left-wing- 
program must be kept In good standing, and toward the end It Is absolutely 
essential that all secretaries purchase a supply of dues stamps at once. 



CRARTES UBUBEBBBIP STAMPS. 

B^n your membership tn tbe Communist I«t>or Party with a charter 
membership stamp. E)very member who has severed Ms relations with the 
reactionary Socialist Party and has Joined the Communist Labor Party should 
become a cimrter meml>er of the new party. Tour charter membership will be 
designated by the Insertion of a charter membership stamp In your dues book. 

These charter membership stamps will also be the "initiation" stamps 
for the first year. The admission fee for new members is fl. State organlxa- 
tlons already affiliated with the Communist Party are requested to pur- 
chase a supply of these stamps. In States where no State orgaDlsatloti has yet 
been formed. locals and branches should make purchases of these stamps direct 
from tbe national office. 

The price of these stamps to State organizations is 25 cents each. They 
will be sold at the same price to locals In unorganized states. 



STBENOTR or THE TWO L£FT WINQ ?ABTIBS. 

Inquiries have been made as to the membership strength of the Communist 
Party and the Communist Labor Party. Only an estimate of the strength of 
each can be given at this time for the exact membership can not be ascertained 
until both organizations have functioned for some months and then only 
upon the basis of dues stamps sales. 

According to the dues stamp sales for sis months of this year, the federa- 
tions which probably will compose the Communist Party have the following 
number of members: Russian. e,f>00; Ukranlan, 3,S00: South Slavic, 3,000; 
Lithuanian, 6,000; Lettish, 1,S00: Hungarlnn, 2,400; Polish, 2/HM>. Add to 
thl.s a few thousauil KngUsh-speaklng members which were represented at the 
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GommnnJEt Part? convention, and th« total estimated membership ol Uifr 
CommnnlBt Party Is about 2S,000. 

The delegates attending ttie CommuDlst Labor Party convention r^re- 
Bented an Eagllsti uiemberBblp mostly. ' Tbla membership is estimated by 
States, as follows: Arkansas, 500; California, 2,000; Colorado, 000; Delaware, 
100; Florida, 200; Illinois, 2.000; Indiana. 1.000; Kansas, SOO; Kentucky, 500; 
MlcbiKan, 150; MlDiiesota. 800: Missouri, 500; Nebraska, 200: New Jersey, 
800; New York, 2,500; Ohio, 3,000; Oregon, 1,500; Rhode Island, 500; Teiaa, 
150; Utah, 500; Washington, 1,500; Virginia, 200; West Virginia. 500. Add 
to this tbe greater portion of the German federation membership, that which 
Is left wing, about 5.000; the ItalUn federation. 1,000; and tbe Scandinavian 
federation, 3,000, and the membership of the Communlat Labor Part equals. 
If it does not exceed, that of the Communist Party. 

We state that an estimate la hard to mebe at the present time because 
neither party is yet organized. For Instance, If we are to take the word 
of tbe 22 delegates attending the Communist Part; convention, mostly English 
qt^Mng who refuse oil official positions in the Communist Party and stated 
npon tbe second last day of the convention that they would not abide by Its 
decisions, then It Is altogether probable that the Communist Party will lose 
a large portion of Its English membership as represented In the convention. 



PBOCLAICATION TO THE MXMBBBfiHIP. 

CouRuiEs : The great war has shaken the World's foundations. Many Idols 
have crashed to the ground, showing their hollownees. The war has torn the 
mask of pablotlsm, democracy, and Ideallsni from capitalism and laid bare 
tbe brutal features of man-devonring imperlllsm. It has shown the workers 
of the world that their true Interests He In iutematlonal class solidarity, exer- 
cised upon the field of revolutionary class and mass action. 

In this crucial moment the Socialist Party of the United States has betrayed 
tbe working class. It sold out the birthright of the workers for a meae of 
pottage consisting of political respectability and alignment with the interests 
of the petit bourgeolse. 

The Socialist Party employed the Chicago police department to throw out of 
the national convention the duly elected delegates of tbe membership while It 
packed the convention with " Socialist " aldermen from New York, the very 
ones that voted for tbe erection of an arch of triumph In glorlflcatfon of the 
victory of American soldiers over the Red Guards of proletarian Russia at 
Murmansk. 

The Socialist Party at the Chicago convention repudiated the real prola- 
tarJan international — that organized at Moscow, It even found words of 
excuse for the mnrderers of Karl Llebknecht and Rosa Lnxemburg. It dlR- 
graced the word " socialism." 

In this emergency your delegates, on August 31, met In convention called 
by tbe revolutionary national executive committee, elected by you last spring 
npon the basis of the left-wing program, and formed the Communist Labor 
Party of the United StnCes. We have chosen the name Communist Labor 
Party because the word " Socialist " has been Internationally discredited bjr 
the Scheldemanns everywhere. 

Realizing the need of unity between all revolutionary forces, the convention 
of the Communist Labor Party left nothing undone to bring about unity with 
the Communist Pnrty convention, which convened at Chicago on September 1. 
Conference committees were elected, the appeal for unity was carried to the 
floor of tbe communist convention, and the declaration adopted instructing 
our national officers to exert every effort for a unification of the two parties. 
So far our efforts for unity have not met with success. The entire matter 
win be submitted to you In detail and we are confident that you will defer 
Judgment until then. 

The national executive committee of Uie Communist Labor Party appeals to 
you to repudiate the traitors of International socialism In the reactionary 
Socialist Party and to pledge yourselves, your energy, and all to the great 
struggle of working-class emancipation. 

We sre consent that your Judgment will flnally be In our favor and that 
you will help to unite the forces of the American working dasa under the 
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banner «f tlie IJuiunmiilat Labor Party, ao intagral part of the thtnl — the 
CunimunlHt International. 

Long live tlie third International! Freeduni for ull cl08a war prisoners! 
Victory to Communism ! 

Alexander Bilan, Jack Carney, L. K. Katterfeld. Bdnard LtnKreu. Mux 
Bedaeht. national executive cominlltee. Communist Labor Party; A. Wageo- 
knerht, executive Becretary. 



New cAarterg.— New cbartera for locals and branches that afflllate witli tlM: 
CoTnmunist Labor Party are now ready. These cbarters wlU go fonvard as 
soon as afilllatlon blanks are returned to this ofilce. 

lives cnrdg. — Members' dues cnnia are also ready for shipment State 
oricunlzations, ioculB, and branches desiring a supply should order at once. 

Application card », ^Members of the Communist Labor Party should make It 
their first duty to seoure new members. However, uew members should only 
be secured upon the basis of our platform and pn^ram. Order supply of 
application cards. 

Charter apptication».— Slate organlEations and comrades wlsblng to engage 
In organization work for the party should provide themselves with a supply 
of tliese blanks. 

MAIN POINTS IS NEW CONSTITUTION OF COMMU.NIST lABOB PA»TT. 

In order to Bummarlze the more Important organisational features of the 
Communist Labor Party, we present the following items from the new coq- 
atltutlon : 

1. An annual convention. 

One of the great troubles with the party In the past lias been the Infre- 
quency of gatherings of representatives of the rank and file to discuss and 
decide upon the party policies and tactics. Such gatherings are particularly 
necessary at the present time, when the rapidly changing aspects of com- 
munist development make It necessary for the membership to keep in close 
touch, to be able to take an Intelligent attitude after thorough discussion. 

2. A national committee of five members elected by the convention. Dis- 
tricts abolished, Nntlonnl conunltteemen ciin come from any part of the 
country. 

A large national executive committee Is no longer necessary In a party 
unified as ours is. It Is only a relic of the old Socialist Party, whose nattanal 
executive committee represented all elements In the piirty. In the Communist 
Labor Party convention the majority of the party adopts a communist pro- 
gram. The national executive committee elected to carry out the program 
must be composed only of communists, who have demonstrated their strength 
and single mlndedness in the debates at the convention. Five committeemen 
united on principles nnd prORram are better able to carry these out than 15 who 
are not. The obolltlon of districts shows that we are no longer a party based 
on geographical Interests but on o class Interest. Tlnally. the convention is 
much better qualified to choose a national executive committee than the scat- 
tered rank and file, for the national convention Is composed of men who repre- 
sent the will of the membership, hammered out in locals or State conventions, 
and they In turn hammer out the policies of the party. They are therefore 
in a position to know who will be the best representative of their Ideals. The 
referendum votes of the rank and file, who are not acquainted with the ideas of 
all candidates, and who lieve no opportunity to tllscti.'^ these candidates la 
general meeting, can not adequately result In the election of a committee 
pledgetl to carry out the convention program. 

.1. Foreign-lanpuHBe federatiiins shall be propaganda organizations, subject 
to the national executive committee. Foreign -language branches are to be 
an integral part of their locals, and buy their dues stamps through their 
local and State organizations. 

In Ihe old Socialist Party the federations were practically autonomous. 
Tlieir branches were permitted to segregate themselves from the English- 
speaking comrades, and act through their federation as a ^porate body. 
Dufs stamps were bought through the trnn sin tor-secretaries by the exeentlTe 
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cutuDiiiteeM uf these fp<1eratlons, and at the end they acted as organizations 
spparate and distinct from the English-speaking bod7 of the party. In the 
(.'ommuDtfit Labor Party, instead of the translator-secretary paying in the 
iDune.v due to the natlonu] office, and thus being in a position to hold up the 
imtloDBl ofllre — the dues stamps shall be sold to the forelf^ -language l)ranc)ieB 
lis to all iither branches, by locals and States, and the money goes to the 
iDitioDal office, which remits the amount due the federation to the translator- 
won-tary. 

4. An ofhi'lal natUmal weelily paper, which shall go to each member, to 
t>e paKI for out of bis dues. 

This paper shall publtsb not only oi^auizatlon news, and Instructions to 
Ittoals, branches and members but also discussions of tactics, news of the 
latest developments of communist movements the world over, the changes 
In tactics dictated by revolutlotta experience abroad, and other matters needed 
lu make oor membership well Informed, Intelligent and capable of acting as a 
unit In crises. 

'), Ktnndiird party dues of 60 cents per month. 2G cents of which shall go to 
the national office. An admission fee of $1. 

In a party such as ours. In which the nationsl <itRce plays such an active 
imrt, It Is necessary that the national office be well provided with funds for 
iis worli. as well as tor tlie purpose of fliianring national conventions. For 
the cither Items, the cost of living makes It necessary tor ns to double the 
Hll'itment to States, lo<-al.i and branches. Already in some parts of the country 
■tranches are charging as much as 70 cents per month. Dues must be made 
nnifonn ibruughout the country. 



COBBTlTirriO.N. 

Article 1. — Name. 



Abtici.e II. — Membrrxhip. 

Sectios ], Any persaai. 18 yejirs of nfje or over, who has severed his connec- 
tion with all other political parlies and political organizations and who sub- 
scribes to the principles of the t^ommunlst I-abor I^rty. shall be eligible to 
iiieu)l>ershlp In the party. 

Skc. 2. No uenitier of the pitrty shall accept or hold any appointive public 
ofHcp. honorary or remunerative (civil service positions excepted) without the 
consent of his State orKanlzatlon. nor be a candidate for public office without 
the cimseiit of his city, county, or State organization, according' to the nature 
of the office. 

Sec. 3. A member ivLo desires to transfer lils membership from the party 
III one State to the parly in another State may do so upon the presenta- 
tion of his card showing him to be In icood standing at the time of asking for 
such transfer, and also a transfer card duly signed by the secretary of the local 
from which he transfers. 

Sec. 4. All persons Joining the Communist l4ibor I'arly shall sign the follow- 
ing pledge: 

APPUCATIOS KOK IIKMBEHSHIP IR THE COUUUSIHT UROR PASTY. 

"I, liie undenil|[ne<i, recoRnlKlng the class struggle between the capitalist 
cla.ts and the worklns class, and the necessity of the working class organizing 
itself politically and Industrially for the eKtablinhmeiit of communism, do 
hereby apply tor membership in the Communist Labor Party. 

■• I have no relations, as member or supporter, with any other political party. 

" I am opposed to all political onranizatlons that support the present capi- 
talist pn>tit system and am opposed to any form trading or fusing with any 
such organizations. 

•' In all my political actions while a member of the Communist Ijibor Party, 
i n{;re<> to be guided by the constitution and platform of that party." 
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AinicLE III. — NatiotuU exectitivt camnMtM. 

SrcnoN 1. Tbe policies of the CommuQlst Labor Part^ Bhall be carried out 
b7 the national esecutlye committee, 

B>a. 2. Tbe national executive committee shall constat of flre members wbo 
sball be elected by the annnal conventions of the [larty to Heire for a tenn of 
one fear. At the time when the national executive committee Is dected the 
conventloa shall also elect a first and a second alternate to the committee. 

Sbo. 3. Members of the national executive committee and alternates th««to 
flhall be elected by majority vote of the convention. 

Sec. 4. The traveling expenses of members of tbe national executive com- 
mittee In attending meetings of the committee and a per diem not exceedlDir 
46 for the time of atteodtng committee meetings shall be allowed out of tbe 
national funds. 

ABTictE IV. — Dutiet of the national executive committee. 

Section 1. The duties and powers of tbe national executive committee 
sball be — 

(ffl) To represent the party in all national and International a fbirs, .subject 
in the latter case to the provisions for Intemattonal delegates and secretary. 

(6) To call national conventions and special conventions decided upon 
by the referendum of the party. In case of emergency, the national executive 
committee may call q;)eclBl conventions by a four-flfths vote of the n»nmltte& 

(c) To formulate the rules and the order of business of the national con- 
ventions of the party not otherwise provided for by this constitution, and 
subject to amendment and adoption by the conventions. 

Sec. 2. The national executive committee, as required by the Federal corrupt- 
practices act, shall elect a permanent chairman who shall serve without salary. 

Sue. 3. The committee shall formulate Its own rules of procedure not 
Inconsistent with the provisions of this constitution. 

Sec. 4. Members of the national executive committee shall be subject to 
recall by the members of the party throu^ the referendum. 

Sec. 5, The location of the national headquarters shall be determined by the 
national executive committee. 

Sec. 6. (a) No funds of the national organization shall be appropriated 
by the national executive committee for any purpose not directly connected 
with the propaganda of the Communist Labor Party or the struggles of labor. 
No more than 8100 shall be appropriated to any one organization other than 
a subdivision of the party ; and no application for financial aBsistance coming 
from locals or other subdivisions of State organizations shall be entertained 
unless they have the liidorsemeut of their State organization. 

(6) The committee shall not have power to appropriate funds, except for 
the current expenses of the national oflSce, unless tbe party has sufilclent 
funds on hand to meet all outstanding obligations, or unless the regular In- 
come wlU in the natural course of events cover such appropriations before 
the end of the current year. Tbe committee shall make no appropriations, 
directly or Indirectly, for tbe support of any paper or periodical not owned 
by the national office or by a subdivision of the party. 

Sec. 7. The national office mailing list of locals and branches and of sul)- 
scrlbers shall not be given out to anyone outside the membership, nor shall 
they be given to members for private purpose. Appropriate portions of them 
may be given to members and party officials at any time for purposes of 
organization, propaganda, and renewals of subscriptions. 

Abticu: V. — National executive secretary. 

SEcnoTT 1, The national executive secretary shall be employed by the 
national executive committee. He may be removed at any time by the com- 
mittee or by referendum vote of the party memtiershlp. He shall give bonds 
in the amount fixed by the committee. His compensation shall be fixed by the 
national executive committee. 

Skc. 2. The national executive secretary shall have charge of all affairs 
of the natiooal office, Including the eatabHahment of necessary departmonts, 
subject to tbe directions of the national executive committee. He shall super- 
vise the accounts of the national office and Its departments. 
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Skc, 3. The oatlonal execntlTe secretary shall publish a weekly official 
organ of the party Id which shall appear all Important official reports and 
annoimceinents ; a monthly report of the financial affaire of the party; a 
sommary of the conditions and the membership Id the States and Territorial 
organleatlons ; the principal hntdness transacted by the national officials; and 
Bocb other matters pertaining to the organization of the party as may be of 
general Interest to Its membership. 

Sec. 4. The national execctlve secretary shall — 

(a) Make reports of the memberBhlp and condition of the party organiza- 
tion and rccommendadons thereon to the national conventions. 

(6) Receive dues aod reports from the State organizations. 

(c) Conduct the national referendoms In the manner provided for In this 
'GODStttntlon. 

(d) Print In the official organ a specific statement of all moneys expended 
for printing leaflets and books, with titles and authors of the same. 

Abticli! Vl.—R^ivsentativei in Congreu. 

SECTton 1. Members of Congress elected on the Oommontst Labor Party 
ticket shall sabmtt retorts of their actions In Congress to the national con- 
TMitlons and to the national executive committee as the later may require. 

Sic 2. In the support of measures proposed by the Communist Labor Party, 
they shall carry out Instructions which may be given by the national conven- 
tions, the national executive committee, or by a general referoidum of the 
party. 

Sec. £1. In all l^slatlve bodies, such as Congress, State legislatures, boards 
of supervisors, or town counslls. Communist Labor Party members shall 
organise Into a group separate and apart from all other parties. They shall 
elect a chairman, and Id the support of all measures definitely declared for In 
the platforms of the party they shall vote as a nult. 

AmcLB VIL— WoHonoI oowventtona. 

SEcnoit 1. A r^lar national convention of the p<irtr shall be held annually 
on the 10th day of May at such place as the national executive committee may 
-dedde. 

Sec. 2. Special cmiventlona of the party may be held at any time If decided 
upon by a refetmdum of the membership or a four-fifths vote of tbe national 
executive committee. 

Sec. 3. The national cwiventlon shall be composed of 100 delegates to be 
apportioned among the States In the following manner: 

One from each organized State and Territory and the remainder in pn^wr- 
tlon to the average national dnes paid by the organisation of socb States and 
Territories dtirlng the preceding year. No delegate shall be eligible unless 
he Is a resident member of the State from which his credential Is presented. 

Sec. 4. Railroad fare, including tourist sleeper carfare and berth, of dele- 
gates to and from the national conventions and a per diem allowance of $8.00 
to cover expenses shall be paid from the national treasury by setting aside a 
portion of the national dues sufficient to cover the same, to be estimated at the 
beginning of each year. 

Sec. 5. (a) The election of delegates to the national convention shall be 
completed not later than 60 days preceding the convention, and the State 
secretaries shall fumlah the national executive secretary with a list of the 
accredited del^jates Immediately after said election. 

(b) The national executive secretary shall prepare a printed roster of 
all the delegates, Including the contested delegates, who shall be so Indicated. 
This roster shall be sent to each delegate and forwarded to the party press 
for publication before the date of meeting. Such roster shall contain the ooca- 
petion of each delegate at the time of his nomination and his office or em- 
ployment In the party. All official reports required to be presented to the 
national convention ^all be printed end sent to each delegate elected and fur- 
nished to the party press at least 15 days before the date of the convention. 

(c) At the time and place set for the opening of the national convention, 
the national executive secretary shall call the convention to order, and shall 
call the roll of all delegates including the contested delegates. The uncon- 
tested delegates shall then permanenty organize the convention. 
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(d) No ilelp(nii[on's seats luny be contestt'd inileBH the cootefittnE delegation 
is pref>eut at tlie iimventlon. 

Sec. 6. The iiiiifoiiiil (-on vent Inn fthall have the power to Dominate candi- 
dates for iiresideiit and vice ))ref>tdeiit, to adopt n iiiitional platform and to 
ti-ansact such otiier buslnesN hs ttie couveiitlon nxny see fit Vnconcles on the 
national ticket shall be Ulled by the Datloaal executive committee. 

SEC, 7. Ail national platforras, amendmeDtK of platforniB, and reeoluUous 
adopted by any national convention shall be submitted serlatum to a retaren- 
dum vote of the membership. One-fourth of the regularly elected delegates 
xbM lie entitled to hnve alteniiitive paragraphs to be submitted at the same 
time. Such ulternative para^rapha. signed by one-fourth of anch delegates, 
xlmll be filed with the executive secretary not later than one day after the- 
adjournment of the convention. 

'. \'lll.— Slate orgattisatiom. 



Khali lie under the direction of the national executive secretary. 

Skc. 2. No State or Terrltnrj' may lie orennlzetl iinlesR (t has an a^regate 
nieniberxhlp of not leMR than 300. When the niemlierRhIp of any State averages 
Jens than 300 per month for any six consecutive months the national committee 
may revoke the charter of tliat State. 

Sec. 8. (n) The plstform of the <%>nimunist I.abor Party shall be the 
supreme declnrntlon of the party, and all State and municipal platforms Aall 
«mform thereto. No State or local orKimlxiitlons shnli under any rircnmstances 
fuse, combine or compromise with any other political party or organization, 
or refrain from maklnfc nominations, in order to favor the candidate of such 
other organlEBtlons, nor shall any candidate of the Commanlst Labor Party 
accept any nomination or indorsement from any other party or political 
organ iiatloD. 

SBC. 4. No membei' of the Communist I<abor Party shall, under any clrcum- 
titances. vote in any political election for any condidate other than part^ 
iiiembers nominated, indorsed, or recommended as candidates by the party or 
ndvocore voting for them. To do so wHI constltDte party treason and result 
in expulsion from the party. 

Sec, 5. la) The State Becretnrles shall make monthly reports to the executive 
se<'retary concerning their niemhershlp, flnanclal condition, and general standing 
of tlie party. 

(M During the months of January and .Tuiy of each year, or at any other 
time required by the national executive committee or by this constitution, 
the Slate secretaries shall furnish the national executive secretary a list of the 
locals afHllaled with tiielr respective State organizations, together with the 
number of memhers in good standing, and the name and address of the cor- 
responding secretarj- of each local. Refusal, fniluri', or neglect to comply with 
this section shall subject the State organlziitlon to suspension from the Com- 
mtmist Lobor Party and deprive such State organlKatlon of participation In 
the afTairs of the Communist Labor Partj-, and shall be a forfetnre of the 
right to representation In the national executive committee, the conventions, 
iind congresses of the party. 

Skt. fl. (a) All appllcAnts for memliershlp In the Communist Labor Party 
uiH>n signing the party pletlgre as required In article 2, section 4. of tbis con- 
stitution shall pay an Initiation fee of ?1, 25 cents of which shall be sent to the 
national office. 

(h) All members shall pay uniform dues of .^>0 cents per month, 20 cents of 
which shall be »«iit to the national office. 

Skt. 7. (0) The national ofBce shall also issue to the State secretaries 
exempt stamps, twth regular and special, free of charge, to lie used by party 
memhers temporarily unable to pay dues on account of unemployment caused 
by sickness, strikes, lockouts, or any other condition not within their ccmtrol. 

th) Any member desiring to use snch exempt stamps shall make appllcndoD 
therefor to the dnancinl secretary of his local organization, and such aptdica- 
tion shall be passed upon by such or^nlzatlon. Exempt stamps shall be issued 
only to memhers In good standing who have paid dues for at least three months. 
The number of exempt stamps slmll not exceed 10 per cent of the total numbn- 
if stamps obtained by the respective State organ ixati on s. The acceptance of 
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ext-iuiit stamps by iiny nienitxr tiliall In no way tllsquaUfy such member from 
niiy rl!;lits and privileges of party membership. 

(f'l The nntlonrtl oRli'e sliall also Issue a double-perforated stamp to tlie 
Kiiite secrftarles at the rate of 20 cents per stamp, one-half of such stamp 
III be nfHsed to membership card of busband and oUier half to that of wlte. 
Hii>i>uii<l8 and wives desiring to use such stamp shall make application to the 
financial secretary of their local and such application shall be passed upon by 
such orgnnlzatlon. 

Sec. 8. All State organizations shall provide In their constitutions for the 
initiative, referendum, and recall. 

Sec. 9. No person shall be nominated or Indorsed by any subdivision of the 
party for candidate for public office miless he Is a member of the party and has 
beeu Buch for at lenst two years, except with the consent of the State organlza- 
tioD. But this provision shall not apply to organizations which have been In 
existence for les« than two years. 

Sec 10. When a controversy exists In a State organization, the executive 
aecretary shall continue to sell dues stamps to the secretary recog^nlzed by blm 
before such controversy is offieiuily brouKbt before him, until a State referen- 
fluna has decided olhern'Ise, U<- shall take no action except on petition of 10 
)ier cent of the locals (but not less than three locals), which must be located 
in dllTcrent localities, appearing on the last official list filed with him by the 
State secretary at least three months prior to controversy, and then only if 
there in iloiibt an to who Is State secretary. In such case he shall, hold a 
referendum of those locals reported on the last oflldal list to determine who Is 
State secretary. The individually itlgned ballots In such referendum shall be 
m>nt to the executive secretary. 

- ARTICLE IX. — International delegatet and international aecretait/. 

SumoN 1. Heleeates to the international congress and International secretory 
shall be elected at the time and In the manner provided for In the election of 
nietul>eni nf the national executive committee. There sliall be one delegate 
for every 20,000 members, ascertalne<l by compntlng the average for the iwe- 
ccdlng year. The requisite number of candidates receiving the highest number 
of rotes shall be elected. The nest hlghef^t In the election shall be the alter- 
nates. The expenses of the <lelegates and a per diem equal to the per diem 
fixed for members of the national executive committee shall be paid out of the 
nntionul treasury. 

International delegates and IntematloDal secretary shall be subject to recall ' 
by referendum of the party membership. 

Amouc X — ForMfn-tpeahbig federationt. 

Sectios, 1. Five branches of the Communist Labor Party working In any 
other language than English shall have the right to form n language federa- 
tion under the supervision of the national executive secretary. 

Skc. 2. Such language federation shall have the right to elect an officer 
kDown aa translator-secretary, who shall be conversant with hla own language, 
aa well as the English language, and whose duty It shall be to serve as a. 
medium of communication between his federation and the national organlaa- 
tlon of the Communlgf Ijibor Party. 

8eo. S. When such language federation shall have at least 1,000 memtwrs, 
their translator-secretary shall be entitled to necessary office room in the 
national oIBcp. When any language feilemtlon Is reduced to 1,000 members, 
the rights of that language fp<leratlr>n fn offlce room may be suspended at 
the discretion of the national executive committee. 

Set. 4. Each foreign -language branch shall purchase its dues stamps from 
rile city or county committees where such organisations exist, or otherwise 
from the State secretary. Such pnn-hases of dues stamps shall be receipted 
for upon a special form provlde<l ftir that purpose by the Tiatlonnl office. These 
receipts shall then be sent to the respeetU-e translator secretjirles, who. upon 
presentation nf the wame to the nattoniil executive secretary, shall receive from 
him the snm of 1.5 cents for each stamp thus receipted. 

SBC. ii. {ti) Branches of language fe<lerntionR shall be Integral parts of 
the county and State organlMtlons, and must In all cases work In harmony 
with the constitution and platform of the State and county oiranlzatlons of 
the Communist Labor Party. (^ nna\(> 
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Language brancbea. not affltlated with a federation of their re§pectlTe 
laatniage, shall work in harmoDy with sucb federation, restricting their work 
within the territorial Jurisdiction of sueli branehes. In no case, bowerer. 
shall Buch branches indulge In or permit their members to carry on work 
against the Interests of the federations. Federations shall not be permitted 
to orKanize additional branches wlhln the territorial Jurlsdlcton of bmncties 
not asllated with tbeni. except with the consent of the State organliatlons. 
The charter of any language branch not sffillated with a federation, that con- 
dones or conducts work aiming at the destruction of a federation, shall be 
revoked by the State orjinnlzation in accordnnce with the method ot procedure 
provided by the constitution of the State organization. When the charter of 
such branch is revoked, such of Its members who will agree to refrain from 
similar objectionable work In the future shall be organized In a new branch. 
But no member of a branch the charter of which has been revoked for the 
offense mentioned above shall be denied adminlon to the new brancb, if a state- 
ment Is signed obligating himself to work In harmony with the provisions of 
tbts section. 

(b) A language federation may, if its constitution so provides, exclude 
for cause any of the branches or locals afllltated with it Such excluded 
locals and liangiiage branches shall lose only the rights and privileges dependent 
upon afflliatlon with the federation. They shall continue to be an Integral 
part of tlie county and State organizations, until such time as the exclusion tias 
been approved by the county and State organizations. 

Members of a federation can not be suspended or expelled from the party 
by the federation or by any of Its sabdivl^ons, the power to suspend or expel 
members from the party being vested exclusively In the county and State or- 
ganizations. The accused members shall be accorded a fair trial in the manner 
provided by the county and State constitutions or local by-laws. 

Sec. a. All propaganda work of the language federations stiall be carried 
out under the supervision of their executive officers according to the by-laws 
of the federations. Such by-laws must be In conformity with the constitution 
of the Communist I^bor Party. 

See. 7. Bach translator-secretary shall make every three months a report ' 
of the general standing and condition of his federation to the national otBce. 

8bc. 8. The Communist Labor Party shall not recognise more than one 
federation of the same language. 

Sec. 9. Each federation shall be entiUed to elect one fratemal delegate to 
the national conventions of the party; provided, that sucb delegate shall have 
a voice but no vote. Be shall receive railroad fare and per diem from the 
party the same as regular delegates. 

Abticle XL — Referendum. 

Section. 1. Motions or resolutions to be voted upon by the entire membership 
ot the party except proposed amendments to the national constitution shall 
be submitted by the executive secretary to the referendum vote of the party 
membership upon the request of locals reptesentlug at least 5 per cent of 
the entire membership on the basis of dues paid in the preceding year. 

The term " local " as herein used shall be construed to mean a local or branch 
of a local, but not n body composed of delegates from branchea or locala. 

Sec. 2. Each motion and resolution shall be printed in the offldal paper and 
remain open 90 days from the dale of first publication, and, if It has not 
then received the requisite number of seconds. It aiiall be abandoned. The 
vote on each referendum shall close 60 days after Its submission. 

Sec. 3. Referendnms shall be submitted without preamble or comment. But 
comment not to exceed 200 words both for and against may accompany the 
motion when printed. 

Sec. 4, Any olllcer who attempts to Interfere with the processes of the mem- 
bership shall be expelled from office. 

Sec. 5. Whenever a motion, resolution or an amendment baa been regularly 
Initiated and passed upon by the party membership, another motion that con- 
fltcts with the same shall not he considered for at least six months. 

Article Xll. — Toung People's ComtuunUt Labor League. 

SivmoN 1. The work of the Toung People's Communist Labor League In 
the national field shall be under the control and direction of the executive 
committee of the party. 
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Sbc. 2. Branches of the Young People's Communist Labor League sball be 
under the mntrol of the city, connty or state organisations, and must in all 
cases work in harmony with the constitution and [datform of the city, county 
or State organisation of the party. 

Sec. 3. The Young People's Communist Labor League shall be entitled 
to elect one fraternal delegate, having a voice but no vote to the national con- 
Tcotloaa. He sball receive railroad fare and per diem from the party the same 
as cegalar del^ates. 

AsTiCLE XIII. — Amendments. 

Section 1. This constitution may be amended by a referendum of the party 
membership; amendments may be proposed by the national convention or 
upon the request of locals representing at least 8 per cent of the entire mem- 
bership on the basis of dues paid in the preceding year. All such amendments 
to be submitted seriatim to a referendum vote of the party membership. 

The term " local " as herein used shall be construed to mean a local or 
branch of a local, but not a body composed of delegates from branches or 

Smo. 2. Alt amendments shall take effect 80 days after being approved by 
the membership. 

Abticix XIV. 

Sbotioh 1. Any person formerly a member of the Socialist Party of the 
trmted States, who at the time of the emestgeacy national convention of the 
Socialist Par^, In 1919, was In good standing In that organlzaUoa and who has 
signed tbe regular ai^cation pledge for the Commnnlst I«bor Party, shall 
be cmsldered a member In good staodiDg of the Communist Labor Party and 
sball not be leQnlnd to pay the |1 initiation fee, provided such persons' appll- 
esUona fbr membership in tbe Commnnlst Labor Party shall be received before 
December 1, 1919. 

Sec. 2. This constitution sball be in eflect Immediately upon Its adoption 
by the convention at Chicago at which the Communist I^bor Party was formed. 



Arkansas: Fannie Crowell, Argenta; W. K. Tennyson, Beebe. 

California: Kasper Bauer, San Jose; Max Bedacht, San Francisco; James 
H. Dolsen, San Francisco; Edrlc B. Smith, Oakland; Irene M. Smith, Los 
Angeles ; John C. Taylor, Oakland. 

Colorado: Harry Intemann, Denver; Fred Underbill, Denver. 

Delaware : Beatrice M. Sedgwick, Edgemoor. 

Florida : John Spnink, Tampa. 

Illinois: N. Juel Cbrlstensen, Chicago; H. E. Greenwood. Chicago; Samuel 
P. Hankln, Chicago; William Bross Lloyd, Winnetka; Charles Krumbein, 
Chicago; Dr. Karl F. M. Sandberg. Chicago; O. J. Brown, De Kalb; L. K, 
England, MoUne ; William Lugge, Belleville ; O. Alfred Olsen, Rockford ; Edgar 
Owens, MoUne; Perry H. Shipman, Rock Island; A. D. Swnrgessi (alternate). 

Indiana: George A. Cameron, Terre Haute; Morris K. Friedman, South 
Bend; W. F. Jackson. Indianapolis; Noble C. Wilson (fraternal delegate), 
Terre Haute : J. B. Zimmerman, Anderson. 

Kansas : Gertrude G. Harmon, Kansas City ; L. R. KatterHeld, Dlghton. 

Kentucky: E. B, Austin, Jr., I^ulsvllie; Emll Von Allmen, Louisville. 

Michigan : Marlin Klrin, Detroit. 

Minnesota: Clara Strong Broma. St, Paul; Jack Carney, Duluth; Charles 
Dlrba, Minneapolis; Carl Haglund, DuIutH; H. Holm, St. Paul; Carl Skog- 
lund, Mtnoeapolis; Joseph Ungar, St. Paul. (All but Jack Carney Joined 
communist convention.) 

Missouri : E. D, Wllcor, Kansas City ; Henry Tlchenor, St. Louis. 

Nebraska : William Chase, Omaba ; Edward Rutlege, Omaha. 

New Jersey: Fred Harwood, Newark; Henry Petzold, West Hoboken; Louis 
P. Wolf, Weliawken. 

New York: Thomas Crlmmlns, Syracuse; L. B. Boudin, Brooklyn (left the 
convention); Benjamin Gltlow, New York; Mrs. Fannie Jncobs, Brooklyn; 
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»li\flr(l I.ln<lRi-cn, Bi-ooklyii : Sflrnh J. I-IihIktmi. Long Ifilnnrt : Ludwlg Lore. 
Kciv York; Invlu B. Klein, Vonker;*; John Reed, Croton-oii-Hudson ; Morris 
Zucker, Bi-ooklyn. 

Ohio: rhnr1«^ Baker, Akron; Alexander Bilan, Clevelonil; t«tta Bnrke. 
Clnrlnnatl: Tom CllfTord, Cle^-eland; ClKTonl KtnR, Hsmlltoa: C. E. Rutbni- 
benr. CIe>elnml (left for roniniuniRt couventlon) ; Joseph A. Johnson, Toledo; 
A. Wngenknerht, Clevelnod ; I^aTCrenw A. ZitC, Cleveland ; WlUiau O. Mcdwy, 
Tlftln ; Marguerite Prevey. Akron ; Minnie Rlvkln, alternate, Cle\-elaiMl ; U. J. 
Jeannero, Canton : Edward Smith, alternate, Warren ; diaries Bonnall, Sslem ; 
Thomas Davles, Hubbard : J. F. Henlson, Warren. 

Oregon: Victor Snullt. Poitlanil; Harlln Tulbert, Portlnnd; H. S, Warren, 
Portland. 

Rhoile Island: J. M. Coldwell. Providence; Jamen P. Reld. Providence. 

Texas: B. H. Lauderdale. Cisco. 

I'tah: E. B. Hyde. Jr., Salt Lake City: R. E. Riphardson, Salt Lake City. 

WuehinKton; Knute EvertE. BeIUnj;hnui; Aaron Plsleminn. Seattle: Katb- 
crlne QreenhalKh, Seattle ; John McSlarrow. Everett ; Ame Swabeck, Seattle. 

West A'lntlnla: Edwin Flrtb, Cldcago; J. H. Snyder. Bnrracfcvllle. 

Virginia: B. M. Dutton, Ablngdiin. 



(The foUowlnir letter was ^^ellt the reactionary Soclnll.-<t Party convention 
by the ninehlnlstM' nnlon. which owns the hall In which tbe convention met:) 

Dkab Coubadks axd Fniendb : On behalf of the Die and Tool Makers' Lodge 
No. lis. Intern at I on 111 Machinists' Assoclntlon of Chlcafco, we protest against 
the harlMninir and use of iNdlce In this hall. This ball fs the property, as well 
ns the saUL-tuary. of u proeressive and militant labor organisation, based 
npon the class stniKKle. We do not permit our iiicmbeiti to work under 
jwllce protection; wv <«» not conceive how we ran let any meeting In tlds 
hnll be carried on under police protection when we as an or^niEatlon con- 
demn it and oppose It. While we are nut represented In yonr convention as 
Individual members or representatives of an organization, we nevertheless 
nre with >-ou In spirit. For nil these reasons we can not let the police remain 
an your protectors, or. perhaps, as your Invited sueats, without submitting onr 
de»-pest protest. AVe call upon you to take steps to rem()ve the police or make 
sucii arrangements an will satisfy us that you are not responsible for the 
prenence of the police. 

We are not asking thlR to put hanlship on you, but for the best Interest of 
the S<H-ln1lst Party and the tabor movement in general. 
Yours, for International solIdarlt.v, 

EXKClTTn-E BOAKO. 

nir and Tool .Volcr*' Mrfffc .Vo. 113. 



y.vfry mall lirlngM encouraging news from orKanizatlouN Keekini; affiliation 
with tiie romniunlst Ijibur Party. Thomas Crhnmins, of Syracuse. N. T., 

■' Send menii>ershlp cards, stamps, etc., so as to reach me Saturday. That 
niglit we go Into the Communist Labor Party. Tlie language federation dele- 
gates decidi-d last night to. do so. Charge stamjis to me and send about 300 
and 200 cards." 

Jack C-nrney writes; "Have Jnst had a letter from Jim Ijirkln and he sends 
encouraging neivs from Xew York. I..«cals Duluth and the Scandinavian 
branch have Joined us (about 500 memliers). and I believe we will have the 
whole Iron Range and also locals down State." 

I.udwlg Irfire, editor of the New York Volkszeltunt;. writes : "Delegated 
bmlj- of German federation elected national executive <-ommlttee and Toted 
41 to 8 for afllllnllon with the Commuidst Labor Party. Brandies ready to 
Join inmiedtately. Must have supplies at once." 
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Reed and GItlow write : " New York, we are Bur*. Is with us. At every 
branch where we have spoken the majority has tleclfleU for the Coramunist 
Iittbor Party. We Intend securing the nfflllation of the branches first and 
then we will orgunize local New York." 

COMMtTNIST LABOR P.UtTV. 

National headquarters: 3207 Clark Avenue. Cleveland, OlUo. A. Wageii- 
knecht, executive secretary. 

National executive committee: Max Bedacht. CaUforola: AleKander Bllan, 
Ohio: Jack Oamey, Minnesota: L. K Katterfeld, Kansas; Edward Llndgren, 
New York. Alternates: L. K. England, Illinois: Edgar Ouens, Illinois. 

LAbor committee: Charles Baker, Ohio: L. K. England, Illinofs; Benjamin 
CItlow, New York ; R. E. Richardson. Utah ; Ame Swaheck. Washington. 

Intematlonnl delegates: John Keed. Nen- York; A. Wagenknecht, Ohio. 



Application for Membebship — Communist L&bob Party. 

"I, the undersigned, recognizing the class struggle between the capitalist 
class and the working class, and the necessity of the working class organizing 
Itaclf polltcally and Industrially for the purpose of establishing Communist 
Sodallsm, hereby apply for membership In the GommunlHt Labor Party. I 
have no relations (as member or supporter) with any other political party. 
I am opposed to all political organizations that support the present capitalist 
profit system, and I am opposed to any form of trading or fusing with any 
such organlzatlona In all my actions while a member of the Communist 
JjBboT Party I aRrt<e to be guided hy the constitution and platform of that 
party." 

Name Occupation 

Street address Initiation fee fl. 

dty _ State Dues at 50e month 

Age Date Papers and literature 

Give name oil your union Donations 

Proposed by Total „ 

Where do you workt Answer on rm'erse side. 



This certifies that 

has made application for membership In the Communist Labor Party and has 

paid the 

IniUaUon fee |1. 

Dues at 50c per month - 



Notice to applicants : The subdlvUloa of the Communist Labor Party which 
will consider your application meets 
Place 
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Exhibit C. 
commukist labob pabty ubmbebehip cud. 



. Admitted 19.. 



— Sec'y Addreas— 



'""'""Sias.'r 


11 UT. 


IPiydn 


"tsa.r"""" 


T.,l... 


Y«,I.... 


Kay. 

Sept. 


Feb, 


M«. 


Apr. 


!«.. 


Feb. 


Mw. 


Apr. 


June. 


July. 


Aui- 


»UT. 


Jum. 


July. 


Auf. 


Oct. 


Nov. 


~ 


3.PI. 


Oct. 


Not. 


Dec. 


SPECIAL BTAUPS. 


SPECIAL STAUFS. 


«"1llll°"' 


ill 




INTBRNATIONAL 
LABOR 


<Sffi?^W 










STAMP 





This certifies that the owner of thia card has paid dues for the months covered 
by dae stamps, and Is In good financial standing to and tncludlox last month 
stamped. 

January to July, , Financial Secretary. 

Address, July to December, , , Financial Secretary. 

Address, January to July, , Financial Secretary. 

Address, July to December, , Financial Secretary. 

Address, 



EiXBmiT D. 

Note. — From the present outlook, State offices in 15 States are afilllated 
Trltli the Communist Labor Party. If your State office is already affiliated with 
the Communist Labor Party, then the national office will forward notice of your 
affiliation to your State office. If your State office Is In the control of reaction- 
ary officials, then as soon as enough locals In your State Join the Communist 
Labor Party a State organization will be effected. If your organlzatloa Is a 
branch of a Language Federstlon, we will forward notice of your affillatloa 
to your translator secretary, or we will orgaohe a new Language Federation as 
soon as enough branches affiliate wltb the Communist Labor Party. Jn any 
case, send this affiliation certificate to the national office. Communist Labor 
Party, 8207 Clark Avenue, Cleveland, Ohio. 
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AmuATioit CsmncAiK. 

Date : 

CoMUUNiBT Labcw Pa&tt-, 

SS07 Clark Aveiwe, 

Cleveland, Ohio. 

CouKADEs: This certlfles that' we have Indorsed the platform, proEram, and 
constitution of tbe Comiuuulst T^bor Party and hereby apply for a charter In 
that party. The meetini; at which aflUlatlon was decided upon was held (date) 
and we desire onr charter to be so dated. 

Name of local branch, . Number of members In your organization, 

. State your flnaDcial resources, . Give date and place of your 

regular business meetings, . Will you arrange a public meeting for a 

Commnnist I*bor Party speaker, . SecreUry, . Address, . 

City, . Financial secretary, . Address, . City, . 

Organizer, . Address, . City, , Literature agent, . 

Address, . City, . 



LABOB PABTS OUB8, STAUPS, AND SUPPLIES. 

None — Send In an order for dues stamps and supplies to the national office 
of the Communist Labor Party at once. We will transfer the order to your 
State office tf it is affiliated with our party. 

No price is set for dues stamps, etc, because we do not yet kiioir whether 
your order will have to be transferred to your State office. We will fill your 
order and give you credit until either this office or your State office sends yon 
a bill. In ordering combined [datforms, programs, constitutions, ur copies of 
the Communist Labor Party News, please remit with order. 

Uniform dues are 50 cents per member per month and all local or branch 
secretaries should collect dues at this rate from members as soon as the new 
dues stamps are received. 

Every member should be reQaested to purchase a olinrter membership stamp. 
The price per stamp to each member is $1. ^Thls stamp registers tlie member 
BB a charter member in the Communist Labor Party. These charter member 
stamps will also be the Initiation stamp for the first year. Initiation fee Is 
n. Order a quantity of these stamps both for your new and present members. 

New dues books Id which to Insert tbe new dues stamps and the charter 
Bieuibership stamp should be ordered in sufficient quantity for all members. 

Vrma (local or branch), . Name of secretary, . Address, 

To the National OFnos, Couuuntst Labob Pabtt, 

32(*7 Clark Avenue, CJevefond, Ohio. 
CkiinADEs : Send the foUowlng supplies Immediately to the above address : 



Charter ■ppUcattcnu. 
PlBttpnns. pnMrainB, cODstltutloi 
Communlat Labor Paitr News, a 
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THETHBEE 

I. All over the world the old Soolallnt movement fs btvaklag In two orer a 
fundamental difference of principle. 

First there are those that lot* upon the espltallst poUtlcnl State as a fit 
Instrument through which the worfeing cla-w can gradually bring about reforms 
that will ultlmatel.v result in the cooperative commonwealth. These look upon 
muDlclpal aud sovemment ownership as " steps toward socialism." They em- 
phasize " Immediate ilemsnds " In political platforms. Their best-known world 
spokesman Is Scheideman. They control the Second International. 

Then there are those that consider the capitalist political State with Its sham 
democracies as but an Instrument of the ruling clasa to ke^ the working class 
In subjection. They hold that no reforms can be achieved throuRh this Instm- 
ment that will seriously endanger the power of the ruling class, and that to 
emancipate themselves the workers must organize tbelr own power, abolish 
the existing capitalist political State, and under their on-n dictatorship develop 
the Instrnments with which to build the Industrial republic. Their best known 
world spokesman is r.enln. They are organized In the Third International. 

These two viewpoints are fundamentally opposed to each other. Now that 
their adherents are shooting at each other with machine guns In Europe, the; 
can no longer remain together even here. Those that believe In prolonging 
the existing political stute and those that want to abolish ft do not belong Id 
the same party. One or the other has to get out. 

Every member must now make his choice between petty bourgeois reform 
BOCtallsm. as exenipllfle<l in the odlcialdom of the old Socialist Party and the 
revolutionary principles of proletarian international communism. 

II. Early this year It became apparent that the revolutionary element of 
the party In this country had become the majority. The very logic of world 
e\'ents had changed the views of tens of thousands of comrades. The over- 
whelming mass of the membership Indorsed the principles of the "left wing" 
and elected their candidates for party offices by tremendous majorities. 

In order to retain control of the party organization machinery for the mod- 
orate«. the reactionary officialdom of the Socialist Party suppressed these elec- 
tion returns, expelled nearly 40,000 members, sui^ressed the membership mo- 
tions to reverse their acts, suppressed the referendum by which the memt>er- 
shlp had voted 10 to 1 to join the Third International, and moblllEed the Chi- 
cago police against their comrades In the emergency convention in Chicago. 

Over 50 regularly elected delegates were kept out of the Germer conventlwi 
by the Chicago police under Germer's personal orders. Every possible efTo.t 
was made by these delegates to secure seats In that convention and win the 
official control of the party's organization machinery for the party's revolu- 
tionary majority. But"when the Germcr convention pro«-eeded to do business 
without even waiting for a reiMirt from their contest committee, every left 
wing delegate that had already been seated, withdrew and Joined with his 
excluded comrades. 

These delegates, representing a majority of the party membership, then met 
at the call of the N. F. C. that had been elected by referendum, held the legal 
emergency convention of the Socialist Party, and transacted the business for 
which the membership had sent tbem. 

Then and there was discarded tile outgrown shell of old reactionary offldal- 
dom and compromising tactics that had been hampering the revolutionary de- 
velopment of the party. Then and there was the party transformed Into a 
party of Communist socialism In accord with the mandates of the party's revo- 
lutionary membership. As an outward token of this inward transformation 
that had already taken place, the name of the party was changed to Comma- 
nlst Labor Party, and the hammer and sickle of the Bolshevlkts was adopted as 
the party's official emblem. 

I>et now the dead old party bury Its dead. Let ua leave the opportnnist 
reform elements In the old Socialist Party and the Intematloiial of S<dielde- 
man. Let us gather the revolutionary proletarian elements in the C 
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Diet Labor Party and set our faces toward the new day; toward the rising sim 
of the Communist IntematlODal. 

III. Why are two parties of Communist BodaUsm now emerging out of this 
glorious hour? Why Is there a schism In the Communist ranks? 

The germ was planted by the old N. B. C. when they expelled part of the 
left wing elements and left others In the party. Sensing the danger In this 
situation a omference was held -In Chicago between representatives of the 
expelled units and the left wing forces still in the party, and It was agreed 
to carry on the flght within the party for party control by the revolutionary 
membership until It had reached its It^cal climax In paitr convention. The 
expelled units were to keep thenuelves intact, Ignore their expulsions and 
reenter the party at the first owKittnnity. 

Within two weeks the Michigan-Russian federation coalition violated this 
Joint agreement and b^Ksn boosting for a separate party. 

The question was again debated at the national left wing conference in 
New York, and again the majority decided to carry on the struggle within 
the party until the natural climax In convention. The Michigan -Russian con- 
vHitlon call was turned down, and a motion by Fralna adopted, Instructing 
the left wing council to " call a conference in Chicago for September 1 of all 
revotutlonar? elements willing to unite with a revolutlonlied Socialist Party 
or with a Communist Party organised by the left wing delegates seceding from 
the convention of the Socialist Party, to be be held August 30." 

The issue arose for a third time at the ne^v N. E. C. meeting held In Chicago 
July 26. Fralna and Ituthenberg were again present, and agalji opposed the 
Russia n-Mlchlgan convention call. Again they agreed to carry on the flght 
within the party until the emergency convention. They voted specifically to 
instruct A. Wagenknecht, the executive secretary, to rent a separate hall few 
the emergency convention, to convene on August 30. 

Within a week they flopped. The left wing national council, which had 
hitterly fought the Michigan -Russian roalltlon split, and by majority vote 
abjectly capitulated before the orgnnlied power of the central executive com- 
tntttee of the Russian federation. 

As late as August 2, the following statement, signed by Ruthenberg and 
Fralna, appeared In the Revolutionary Age: 

" Should the emergency convention rule In favor of the shameful acts of the 
present autocratic national executive committee, then the left wing delegates 
to this convention shall Immediately organise a new Communist Party, repre- 
SMitlng the vast majority of the present Socialist Party." 

Nothing there about going to the convention called by the " onta nidation 
committee" of the Communist Party, bat a provision was adopted to "include 
such federation groups as might want to Join with the left wing on September 
1." (Rev. Age, Aug. 2, page 6.) 

Then the Jtevolutlonary Age turncil n somersiiult and began to play Its 
financial masters' tune by abusing as " centrists " all those that did not Join 
It In Its flop. 

IT. Those left wing delegates that were not keeled over the Russian fed- 
eration madiine carried the original program, three times agreed to In con- 
ference hy Ruthenberg and Fralna, through to Ita logical conclusion at the 
emergency convention, and did all In their power to bring about unity between 
the two Communist groups. 

We sent a committee of five to meet ivlth the Communist Party organization 
committee even before the Communist Party convention began, hut were merely 
told to wait 

lAter the Communist convention, under the absolute control of the Rus- 
sian federation machine, refused even to elect a committee to confer with us on 
unity. Then their Bnglish -speaking delegates went on strike and threatened 
to bolt, and the second day they condescended to elect a conference committee. 

But they did not even consider uniting the two organizations. Their only 
answer to our Invitation was that we might apply for admission to their con* 
vention as Individuals, that their credentials committee would seat those that 
It approved as delegates, and that the rest of us would be permitted to occupy 
a special section in their convention hall to look on. 

We did not demand that all our delegates should be seated. But we did 
Insist that if we met In Joint convention It should be on an equal basis of 
Communist comradeship. We suggested that the two conference commttteea 
shonid act SB a Joint credentials committee to go over tbe rosters of both con- 
TentloDs and see whether there were Irreconcilable elements, leaving those 
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c^»eii lor discueslon. This fair ofFer was turned down by tbe Gomnranlst Party, 
and we were told ngaln thnt we could only come to them as IndlTiduals gtvlDS 
them the absolute power to select only those that they pleased. 

Our convention then elected a different committee, who personally Invited 
the Commnnlst convention to meet us Informally In a Joint aesslon, where tbe- 
rank and file of the two bodies conld talk over the heads of th^r offltdalSr 
dlacusa with each other the problem of getting together and avoid the crime 
of organizing two parties of Communism. This offer met with tbe same answer 
aa the others. 

When it became aniarent that the officialdom of the Communist Party woald 
succeed In preventing unity during tbe conventions, the Communist lAt)or Party 
convention adopted the following resolution : 

" Be it retolved. That the Communist Latrar Party Issues a standing InvitatlOD 
to the CommunlRt Party to meet, on a basis of equality. In unity conference, and 

" That we Instruct our national officials and committees to accept every such 
InvltntiOD from the Commuolst Party or from any other revolutionary work- 
ing-class organization." 

This motion was adopted without one dissenting voice. It expresses the 
ofDclftI position of the Communist Labor Party on the question of unity to-day. 
We stand ready at any time, anywhere, to meet on an equal basis of comrade- 
ship. All that agree with us on the principles of communism, all that desire to 
a Bill ate with the third International, for the purpose of uniting all communist 
elements here in the United States into one powerful worklng-clasa party. 

V. if there was any fundam«ital difference of principle between the Com- 
munist Party and the Communist Labor Party, then we would not favor unity 
of the two, for a lasting unity can be achieved only on the basis of agreement 
on fundamental principles. 

That such agretment on principles Is a fact will be evident to anyone that 
compares the platforms, programs, and manifestos of tbe two parties. Both 
conventions based tbelr pronouncements squarely upon that of the Third Inter- 
national. Both are In accord with tbe left wing program of New York. Both 
are worthy expressions of the principles of intemational communism. 

Because of this fundamental agreement some comrades make the mistake 
of assuming that the issues between th«n are merely questltms of personality 
and ambitions of " leaders." If that were true, it would make but little differ- 
ence which party wins the communist comrades to Its ranks. 

But there Is a very serious difference between the two parties in tbelr form 
of organization, a difference that must be thrashed out if tbe parties meet In 
unity conference, a difference that should be noted by every comrade before he 
Joins either party. 

The Communist Party Is being organized as a federation of nnlts that are 
almost entirely Independent of each other. The Communist Labor Party Is 
being organized as one homogeneous mass. 

The Communist Party has copied from the old Socialist Party Its form of 
autonomous foreign federations. Each federation Is a practically Independent 
unit. Federation branches pay dues direct to translators In Chicago. Once a 
month these translators turn over the party's share. They and their central 
executive committee have power at any time, by simply withholding the dues, to 
split their entire organization away from the party and smash the party to 
pieces. The Communist Party has within its very form of organization tbe 
seeds of its own destruction. 

The Communist Labor Party bas solved this problem by simply having the 
foreign -speaking branches pay their dues through the same channels as the 
English-speaking branches. They will thus learn to consider themselves as In- 
separable parts of the local and State organization Instead of mere foreigners 
in a strange land. Our language federations wilt be encouraged In their work 
with a far more generous share of the dues than In the Communist Party, but 
their secretaries and esecutlve committees will bnve no power to spilt than 
away from the party unless tbe membership Itself demands It. 

The Communist Parly Is developing an organization divided against Itself 
on nationalistic lines. The Commuiilst Labor Party Is putting all, foreign as 
well as American bom, on an equal footing of comradeship within its ranks, 
on a basis of true internationalism. 

A party organized like the Communist Party could hold together easily as 
long as It fought the reactionary Socialist Party officialdom. It may last while 
It contests witb the Communist I^abor Party for the affUIatloD of the Com- 
lunist elements of the old party. But when Its campaign settles down to tbe 
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steady grind of literature distribution and the bumdrum task ot winning 
members, one at a time, tben the discordant elements witbtn Its ranks must 
Inevitably sssert tbetnseWes and bring about more splits, perhaps a final 
smash-np. 

Why build B party on such a baels that a few leaders have tlie power at any 
tlnie to tear down what you build? Especially when you know that some ol 
these leaders frankly state that they believe the proper tactic Is to bring about 
situation within the party that will result In spilt after split, so as to preserve 
a slmon pure nucleus of " leaders " to rally the proletarian hosts on the mom 
of the revolution? 

The Communist Labor Party does not follow this policy of " exclusion," It 
adopts a policy of incluBlon, and holds that all that agree on fundamental 
principles should be k^t united In one party. It places Its reliance not so 
much on a nucleus of leaders as upon the development of dear vision among 
the great mass of Its membership. It will exert Itself to educate all its mem- 
bers and to hold and make proletarian warriors out of all that Join It, tmless 
they actually prove traitor to the working class. 

Thp existence of two Communist parties Is a crime. But It Is far better to 
have two parties, one of which Is being built upon a sound basis, so that It can 
live and grow, than to have only one party built on such a basis that it must 
surely die. Already signs of disintegration can be discerned In the Coramuulst 
Party. They will become more evident as the weeks go by, unless the offlclala 
of the Communist Party see their error, come Into unity conference with the 
Communist l4ibor Party, and adopt the form of organization that experience 
teaches to be necessary for a revolutionary working-class party. 

VI. It la futile to try "boring from within" the Communist Party. Any 
member that Joins that party with the Idea of thereby forcing unity merely 
strengthens the position of the ofhclatdom that Is opposed to unltr by paying 
his dues to them. 

Only by refusing to pay dues until they agree to a unity conference can the 
membership of the Communist Party force their officials to act. Refuse to pay 
does to the Communist Party officials. Adopt resolutions Instructing them to , 
unite with the Communtst Labor Party. Threaten that you will bolt the Com- 
munist Party unless they accept the unity Invitation before November 1. That 
Is the way to get action. That Is the road to unity. 

Comrades not yet affillnted with either party can help to bring unity by Join- 
ing at once the Communist Labor Party which demands unity and is doing all 
It can, without turning traitor to the membership, to make unity a fact. 

It you agree with our platform and program, If you Indorse the funda- 
mental principles of communism, if you desire to clasp hands In Communist 
comradeship with the Bolshevlkl and the Spiirtacans In the Third International, 
and If you believe that all comrades In this country that stand on these funda- 
mentals should be In one party, then Join the OommuDlst Labor Party at once. 

Join now, and help with the tremendous task that confronts us. Help develop 
the organization, help fashion the Instruments with which to reach America's 
30,000,000 wageworkers with the message of emancipation, and rally them 
to the banners of international^cwomunlsm to establish the world-wide workers 
republic. 

To this task the Communist Labor Party calls you. Answer to-day, comradel 

Mattachusettt. — Local Adams has pledged Itself for unity between the two 
parties. Local Worcester is investigating. The largest Lettish branch In the 
United States, that In Boston, which was mainly Instrumental in financing the 
Revolutionary Age, refuses to abide by the Communist Party constitution which 
provides that all language branches must Join their language federation. The 
Boston Lettish branch Is Independent of the Lettish federation. 

r earliest convenience. 
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A CAIJ, TO TOU TO " UP AND DO." 

We've luld awuy our Sunilay suit and donned overalls. 

We're roIrk to forgt^t about oiir Sunday Duit until industrial demoorac; is 
with as. We're going to stay In overalls until we've loade a clean-ap. 

We're eoing to clean up caiittallsni. not by reforming It. " Cleaning it up " 
to un means cleaning It out. 

It has got to go. It's going to go. But it probably never would have gime 
had we continued our biannual, half-hearted, spasmodic, clilldlsli, elecdoD^uy 
JabB at the monster. 

Klectlon-day Jabs will contlnup, of course. But that's not all, nor half. We 
Shnll now be on the Job every day of the year, scliooUiig. training, assembling 
our forces. In the mine, mill, shop, and field ; and political and industrial 
action henceforth is to be everyday's work. The class strufCSle Is au everyday 
struggle and a revolutionary party must be active every day If it is to Fuiictioii 
as the workers' weapon In the strugsle. 

True etumgh. We have beeu rather culpable in tlie past. We thought that 
a handful of elected comrades could win us the new day by making a motion 
for It in the legislative halls. Most of these comrades never got as far as even 
a contemplation of a notioti of such n motion. Many of them, the minute capi- 
talism's retainers, found out that they could not be assimilated, were kicked out 
of the legislative hnlU. And now Rhall they stay "kicked out" iiutll another 
election day rolls around? Shall the forward march of the workers be halted 
because the capitalist class has flung back Into the faces of the workers com- 
rades elected to ixilltlcal office? 

We've had real pleasant moments In our election days' experiences. The 
niogan was — " Vote iinil It shall he given .vuu." That was a little lietter than 
praying for It, hut not much. We voted and then we waited. And we're 
waiting yet. We're still going to vote, but we're not going to wait any longer. 
There's n Job for every one of us every day of the year and every Communist- 
Sodaltst will be found on the Job from this time on. 

Study the platform and program of the Gonmmnlst Labor Party. It tells 
you what to iln. And If we do what It commands us to do all togetber — then 
worbl la ours. 

OSCK llORE WE DEH.VND UMTY. 

The unity resolution which npiwars upon the first page was sent the Com- 
munist Party u|)on the se<-oiid last day of Us Chicago convention. The natiunnl 
offlcinls of the ConimunlKt Parly have not, to date, even shown the courtesy of 
an answer. 

The following motion, nuide by Max Bi-dacht, Is now before the national 
executive committee of the Communist t-nbor Party for Its vote. Already a 
majority of this committee has votml In the affirmative upon It. As soon as 
voting upon this motion closes, the eouimunlcittlon It embodies will be seiit to 
the national office of the Communist P»rty. 

National executive committee motion 3, made by Max Bedacht : 

That the executive secretary of the Communist Labor Party be instructed lu 
s^id the foUovk'lng invitation to the central executive committee of the Com- 
munist Party : 
To the tvntral executive wtiimitlee, Cotwiiimitt Party: 

Dbab Combades; The national executive committee of the Communist Labor 
Party invites the central executive committee of the Communist Party to meet 
with it on November 1. IKI9, or as near to that date as possthle. In Chicago or 
some other place agreed upon — 

First. For an Informal discussion of a basis for a formal unity conference 
and a mode of procedure for such a conference. 

Second. It a basis Is agreed upon, to tbeii and there hold a unit? conference. 

In all sincerity we await your Immediate and favorable answer, and remain 
for a unitetl comniunist tnovement. 

Nation.^l Exbcutivk Cohuittgk, CouMu?(tsT Labok Pabtt. 

Will the Communist Party officials deign to answer? Will the rank and file 
of the Commui'lst Party permit tbelr national officials to contlime to ignore the 
demand for unity? 
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California: Lnciil Jose tias nfllllnted with the C. L. P. I»cnl San Francisco 
meets to decide this questlun on October 15. It is fully expected that The 
World, tbe Oakland paper, circulation 10.000, will become one of the Com- 
mnnist Lnbor Party battery. 

LOCALS AtTENTIOS: 

No more orders (or the coiivenllon edition of the Communist I^abor Party 
News can be filleil. The eilitlon la exhausleil. Orders for thousands more 
thnn \ve could All came to hand. All orders on tile will l>e flileil by sending this 

f^ltloD, 

Order a bundle; This Issue of the Communist T^bor Pnrty News should be- 
placed In the hands not only of every raeDil>er of the C. L. P., but also of the 
C. P., the S. P., the S. L. P., the W. I. I. V.. and the I. W. \V. 

We can not do that from here. That tank Is your task. 

Yon can sell enongh of theui nt meetings at h nickel each to pay for a wide- 
spread free dlstribntlon, if you onler a handle nt once iii d get on the Joh. 

Kates : f>ne eent a copy. 

Order enough to cover your cabbage patch. 

Buy a charter stamp : Got a dollar? Boy n charter stamp. It will prove your 
charter nyembership In the Communist Labor Party. Your purchase of one will 
help pay for neede^i local, Ktate. and national orpinlxation work. Got a dollar? 
Buy one ! 

New Jersey : We will. In a few days, organize a local In Essex County and 
then we intend building our State organization, for Hudson County Is already 
organlze<1. In Essex County two English brnnchps will afflllate with us. many 
members of these branches being already ivlth us. — L. P, Wolf. The largest 
Russian branch In the United Stntes, that nt Camden, bos Joined us. 



COUUONiaT LABOB PARTI UNITED STATES OF AUEUCA- 

Natlonal Heudqunrters, 3207 Clark Avenue. Cleveland, Olilo. A. Wagen- 
knecht, executive secretary. 

National executive committee: Mm Redacht. California; Alexander Bllon. 
Ohio; Jack Carney, Hinn'esota: L. B. Katterfeld, Kansas; Edward Llndgren. 
New York. Alternates; I>. K. England, Illinois; Edgar Owens, Illinois. 

Labor committee: Chas. Baker, Ohio; L. K. England, Illinois; Beujamtn 
GItlow, New York; R, E. Richardson, Utah; Ame Swnbeck. Washington. 

lutematloonl delegates : John Beed. New York ; A. Wagenkne<-ht, Ohio. 



>-ORWABI>, MABCB. 

From Tampn to Chlmco. from California to 
Labor Party Is gathering power in numbers to a 

Entire State organizations are Joining our ranks. 

State conTentlons are being held in States where tite party machinery Is In 
control of the reactionaries. 

Onlers for dues stamiis are renchlng the 20,000 mark and the heglnnlng has 
only been made. 

Our success will be t>henon]1nal when once we have establlsheil the party's 
machinery and our <-onteniplated army of organizers takes the Held. 

We are winning and the victory against reactionary socinlism H Just as 
liii|>ortant as any victorious tussle with the CH[ritaiist class. 

We have cleaned the weapon wherewith we lutend to battle. The rust of 
moderate socialism, the dulli ess of pnre parliamentarism has been wit.<ihe<l sway 
and we now stand forth bright and keen for the fray. 

Comrades from nil parts of the country are lending a hand in the Initial 
work of estnMlsbli'g avenues of activity. 

No lime and energy Is qwred by these self-sacrl Being revolutionists. New 
tork Is lieing welded Into an Intact and efficient hattallnn. New Jersey has 
leaped lo the front in the last week and will be a stroi'ghold of the Communist 
IJibor Party. Oregon and Wsshlngton have offldally nfflhnted. California has 
pinced Its dues stamp order. Ohio Is lining up. Illinois has held its State con- 
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ventlon. Kansas and MImodH are onsnlied for tbe party. And so vre miKht 
go on to tell you the good news, bnt space forbids. 

The ComniuntBt I^bor Party Is uow ao establlHlied organisation. Let tbose 
who hate to see us (trow die In their hate. Let the Insipid crltlclBm, the rag- 
tall arguments of alt who find Joy la childlahly calling names go on and on. 
We are strengthened by It all, for only that whirh is feared Is foaght. 

We shall build. We are In fact building. In a month the CommuDlst Labor 
Party will be recognised as the virile, forceful party of communlstn In the 
United States. 

Join ua In our march forward and ever onward ! . 



Any branch, local, county. State, or federation of the old Socialist Party, the 
Cktmmunfst Party or the Socialist I^bor Party, indor^ng the platform and 
program of the Communist Labor Party may afflllate with this party as an 
organization. Simply have the offlcera of your organization send notice of your 
vote to afflliate to the Communist Labor Party at once. 

Should a majority of your organization be opposed to this, then all those 
members that Indorse the prindples of communist socialism should immedi- 
ately organize anew as subdivisions of the Communist Labor Party and apiriy 
for a new charter or join as members at large. 

If you have a Communist Labor Party State offlce, please send your aH>ll' 
cation there. 

If you do not Itnow who the Communist Labor Party State secretary la. then 
mall to the national office. Communist Labor Party, 3207 Clark Avenue, Cleve- 
land, Ohio. 

Please decide definitely at your next meeting. Let's organize at once for the 
great task of rallying America's 30,000,000 wage workers to the banners of 
International communism. 

AUSBIANS DECIDE FOB COIIUUNIST lABOB PABTT. 

The execotlve committee of the United Russian branches has decided to 
advise all affiliated organizations to Join the Communist Labor Party. This 
will affiliate approximately 18 Russian branches with the C. L. P. 

At a membership meeting of the five Russian branches of New Tork City, 
which are affiliated with the United Russian branch organization, It was unani- 
mously decided to join the C. L. P. 

The national committee of the German Socialist Federation voted 41 to 8 
to Join the Communist Labor Party. 

At n general membership meeting we voted to affiliate with the C. I* P. — 
Mary B. Tlchenor, St Louis. 

Things ar booming In Rock Island, and MoUne Is also organised for the 
C. L. P.— Edgar Owens, down State secretary for Illinois. 

UOBE GOOD RKWS. 

The Communist Labor Party seems to me to be the only one of the three par- 
ties that we can consistently support. — W. B. Dillon, New Mexico. 

" Send me Immediately 2,000 each of charter stamps, dues stamps, and dues 
cards." — Edward Llndgren, New York acting State secretary. 

" Russian Federation branch 4, of Kings County, N. T., voted 127 to 13 to 
Join the Communist Labor Party." — Morris Zudcer. 

The first Rassian communist branch of Chicago has applied for a charter Id 
the CommtinUt I^bor Party. 

We have the Scandinavian branch of Duluth and Local Dulutb, 400 members, 
with the C. L. P. — Jack Carney. 

The Italian branch of New York City, having withdrawn from Its federation, 
intends organlr.ing a Communist Labor Party Italian Federation. 



BE A CHARTEB lUSfBER. 

Read the platform and program of the Communist Labor Party pubU^ed 
in this issue. It you can conscientiously Indorse them and agree to abide by 
the party's constitution, then we invite you to sign this application at once 
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«nd turn It iDto the local or State office of the Communist Labor Party, or mall 
It to the Dationat office, 8207 Clark Avenue, CleTelnnd, Ohio. 

Sign this blank, and with us clasp hands In comradeship with the Botshevlkls 
snd the Spartacans In the Third International. 

(If ron are already a member, use this and get a member.) 

Application for membership Coiumnulst I>abor Party ; 

" 1, the underslRned, recognlzlnR the class struggle Ijetween the capitalist 
class and the working claxs, and the necessity of the working class organtzlDg 
Itself politically and Industrially for the purpose of establishing Communist 
socialism, hereby apply for membership In the Communist Labor Party. I have 
no relations (as member or supporter) with any other political party. I am 
opposed to any form of trading or fusing with any such organliatlons. In all 
my actions while a member of the Communist Labor Party I agree to be guided 
by the constitution and platform of that party." 

Name. . Occapatton, . Street address, . Initiation 

fee, Jl. City, . State, . Dues at 50 cents a month. Age, . 

Date, , Papers and literature, . Oive name of your union, . 

Donations, . Proposed by, . Total, $ ■. 

Where do you work? 

PASTY NEWS, 

Telegram: Rhode Island State convention voted by an overwhelming ma- 
ioTits to affiliate with the Communist Labor Party.— J. P. Reld. . 

Local Kings, the largest left wing local in New York, and at one time the 
second largest local In the United States, decided to affiliate with the Com- 
munist I«bor Party. 

Telegram: Oregon affltiates, by vote of State convention, with the ConuuQ- 
nlBt I^bor Party. Rush stamps and charter. — Cusack, secretary. 

" We concur In the r^wrt and approve the action of our delegates to the na- 
tional convention and Indorse the Communist Labor Party, and we Instruct 
our State fiecretary to transact all buslncfis with the national office of the 
C L, P." Passed at the meeting of the State executive committee, Wash- 
ington. 

Harry D. Fetton, for local Syracuse, N. T., calls for leaflets for the steel 
strikers and writes: "In line with our program and policy we must now get 
on the Job hy going to the workers on the Job," 

Ctondittons In SL Louis are very favorable for a large 0. L. P. local. Bell- 
ville comrades are also with us. — Max Bedacht, national organizer. 

I do not Intend to do organlEatlon work OQtslde of Rock Island County, but 
depend upon me to see to It that we get a strong organlsatlOD In this Industrial 
center. — Perry Shlpman. Rock Island, 111. 

Now tbat the Oermsn branches have affiliated with the G. L. P., we shall 
go to work to buHd up the English branches In New Jersey. — Louis P. Wolf. 

OlDclnnatt, Totmgstown, Toledo, Sandusky, and other of the larger locals 
In Ohio have affiliated with the C. L. P. 

Inclosed I am handing you, on behalf of Mrs. Brown and myself, a check 
tor $S0 for the general work of the Communist Labor Party. — Wm. U. Brown. 

Local Denver decided with but five dissenting votes to Join the Communist 
Labor Party. We have at the present time about 226 membo'S In good stand- 
ing. — H. Intenmann. 

The local at Worcester, Mass., requests a C. L. P. speaker, together with 
a C. P. speaker, m that it may receive the Information needed to decide its 
affiliation. 

October 19 will be the date of the Texas State convention. 

A New York telegram : Besides the branches already reported to you, the 
First and Second Russian branches, the Third. Fifth, Tenth, and Seventeenth 
A. D. branches, three German branches, have Jolneid the C. L. P. In Man- 
hattan. Also an organization has been formed in the Eighth A. D. In the 
Bronx the "Ililrd Russian branch, the Qerman branch have Joined us, and the 
Third and Fourth A. D. are oi^nizlng. The New Jersey First Russian branch 
has also Joined us, as has the Newark Fort Lee branch. — Ben Qltlow. 

The Pnlasid County local of Arkansas has decided to align Itself with the 
C.L.P. 

"I am £Iad to report that ive have onranlzed a new county organisation 
with about 13 branches. It is a good start. Send 500 dues stamps and su^ 
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piles at once. As soon as we hare had several count; meetings we Intend to- 
oi^anlze aarroundlng territory." — Henry Petzolt, West Hobokeo, N. J. 

A mass convention of German branch party members In Cblcago decided for 
the 0. L. P. 

Strong Communist Labor Party organizations have been lormed In Missouri 
and Kansas. J. P. Cannon is the district secretary for these two States; 1d- 
dndiug Nebraska. Cannon writes : " The first new Kansas local of the C. L. P. 
has been organized In Crawford County. Gre<llt for this belongs to Comrades- 
Crevlston and Bloor." 

Chicago has been organized for tbe C. L. P. Jas. Melsinger has been named 
q)eclal organizer. 

(Cleveland has been organized for the C. L. P. Most of the active members 
of the former Socialist Party local have Joined. 

Beatrice Sedgwick Is doing splendid organization work for the party in 
Delaware. 

James Dolsen is now organising in California. State Secretary Taylor has 
sent bis first order for dues stamps. He writes: " From now od you will hear 
good reports from me. You may rest assured that California will be solid 
behind the C. L. P." 

Tampa, Fla., has been heard from. C. L. P., of course. 



Kuthenberg. at n ver.v recent meetini: of your Cleveland organization you 
sponsored and had adopted a resolution reading In part as follows: "liiat an 
Ohio State convention be held in which all former Ohio locals of the Socialist 
Party shall be entitled to the same representation they had in the State con* 
vention of June 28." 

Ruthenberg, you know that a number of these " former Socialist Party 
locals" have reafflllateii with the Oenner pollded reactionary Socialist Party. 

Ilutbenberg, you nnd your fellow ofllcials of the Communist Party Claim It 
was a crime even to attend the emergency convention of the Socialist Party, 
and here you are calling a convention, in which you ally yourself with reac^ 
tlonary Socialist Party locals, In order to beat the Communist I^bor Party. 

will your own Cleveland organization stand for this. Ruthenberg? 

Wilt the national offldal of the Communist Party stand for. it? 

What conslatency ! 

OHIO STANDS rra oaouND. 

The program and platform of the Communist Labor Party are so far above- 
criticism that Communist Party offlcIaU do not attempt to attack th«n, but 
Instead are wasting much paper and ink criticizing the Ohio State orguilaa- 
tlon for continuing its municipal campaigns. 

The Ohio State organization was the first political party In the United States 
to adopt a Communist platform, a uniform municipal Communist platform 
strictly In accord with the principles of International Communism, upon wbtctr 
every local In the State must make Its campaign. 

Upon this basis, nominations were made, tickets illed. and the educational 
campaign well started long before the national convention at which the party's 
name was changed. 

It Is unfortunate that the name can not be changed locally until after the 
election, and that the campaign must be conducted under the Soclellat Party- 
name. But that can not be helped. 

In this tactic the Ohio Communist Labor Party has an illustrious prede- 
cessor. Even the bolslievlkls of Russia carried on campalKUS under the Men- 
shevlk name In order to defeat Menshevlks for election, and in order to be able- 
to use the campaign for their educational propaganda. 

Only petty peanut politicians, concerned with mere labels instead of prin- 
ciples, with phrases instead of facts, will raise this issue against the Ohio 
comrades. 

Serene In the consctouness of keeping faith with the closs-consclous workers, 
the Ohio State organization pursues Its even course, and uses the presmt cam- 
paign to carry the message of working-class solidarity In the Commtinlst Inter- 
national to the great working class of the State of Ohio. 
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L WOBD OF CAUTION. 



Avoid mud-slinglng i-ontests with Coniniunlst Pnrty iiieubers. Renieinber that 
it Is not negative vituperation but positive propofcanda worlc that counts. 

The great mass of tbe old mBinberslilp will Dot join In tbe activities ot any 
party as lonfr as th^r principal activity la mutual recrimination. 

The overwhelming majority of Jlmmie Hlgginaea want to oiake Commu- 
nists out of the lieatiien. They will afllllate and work with that parly that 
most earnestly at^lies itself to his task. 

'Nuff said. 



This Is an Incomplete list of Communist Labor Party papers. Any paper 
owned by party Drganizatlons and indorsing the GommnnlBt Labor Party wlli 
be added to this list by notifying tbe national office. All Together. 3207 Clark 
Avenue, Cleveland, Ohio, monthly, 25 cents; Commantst lAbor Party News, 
weekly. SO cents; bundle of 5 for 10 weeks, 60 cents; Ohio Socialist. 3207 
Clark Avenue, Cleveland, Ohio, weekly, $1 ; Oregon Party BnUetin, 131} Second 
Street. Portland. Or^., monthly, 25 cents; Party Builder. Box 687 Everett, 
Wash., monthly, 25 -cents ; Truth, Room 191, Stack Building, Dnluth, Minn., 
weekly, *1,50; Volkszeitung (German), 15 Spruce Street, New York City. 
dally and weekly ; Workers' World, Box 697, Kansas City, Mo., weekly, fl.50. 



MAKE A MKUBEBSBIF XOLL. 

Every member of the Communist Labor Party is to receive the weekly Com- 
munist Labor Party News direct by mail from the national offlce as soon as 
tlie membership rolls can be made up and second-class mailing rates secured. 

So that this can be done as soon as possible, every local should immediately 
make up a complete list of all members, with correct addressee. Blanks will 
soon be famished (or sending them to the State and national ofBce. 

In ihe meantime everj' local should order a bundle of Communist Labor Party 
News for 10 weeks, so that the members will be sure to be informed of the 
Important developments In the party ranks. 

Bundle of 5 for 10 weeks, CO cents. 

larger bundles, same rate. 

Order at once. 



INB0B1IA110II WAKTED. 

WonldD't yon like a little Information about the Russian federation of the 
Comnrantst Party? 

Wouldn't you like to see a financial report of all its money transactions for 
the past year? 

Wouldn't you like to know how many does stamps its translator secretary 
bought in the last five months? 

WoDldn't yon like to know how many of these dues stamps ever reached 
the branches? 

Wonldn't you like to know Just how many members of this federation carry 
does cards? 

Wouldn't yon like to know how many of its boasted 12.000 members are only 
tonnd " on paper "? 

Wouldn't vou like to know how much money the Russian fedemtinn con- 
Wbuted to the left wing cause before August 30? 

Wouldn't you like to know what they ever did for tbe left wing movement, 
«cept pose as its dictators? 

Wouldn't you like to know just when the Ukranian. Lithuanian, Polish, 
^u'h Slavic, and Hungarian federations will wake up and demand tliat they 
•w given full voice and vote In the management of their party? 
166718—20 9 
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Exhibit O. 
haum orr botibt bosbia I 

The Imperial lata of tbe world are continuing tbeir tnfamouB anned interveu- 
tlon In Soviet Russia. The conDter-revolutlonary CiariBt Keneruls, backed up 
by allied troops, allied ammunition, and allied money craiUinit shed^Ung tbe blood 
of the Russian workers and devastating the territory ot the proletarian Re- 
publc. Moreover, ttie Allies are tightening the Iron ring of tbe blockade around 
Soviet Kuesla, thus dooming mlHlom of women and children to unlieard oC 
misery, starvation, and disease. 

AH this 1b being done because the weAers and peasants of Russia have 
cast off the yoke of eiploitatioa and oppression and have devoted themselves 
to the tasic of reconstructing their life on snch foundations as will eliminate 
all oppression of the poor by the rich, all exploitation of the toilers by the 
capttallsta. This Is why the capitalist conntrles, where kU the power Is 
concentrated In the hands of the big commercial and financial Interests, are 
waging this predatory war against Soviet Russia. Defending tbelr class In 
Russia they are thereby protecting tbeir own interests, for they know that tbe 
example set by the Russian workers will inevitably be followed by the workers 
of their own countries. 

Hence, America's participation In this war against Russia ! 

Anierican troops are still on Russian territory, and American ammunition and 
money are still being used for tbe purrkose of strangling the only proletarian 
Republic In the world. 

America's Intervention In Russia Is frequently referred to as Preddent Wil- 
son's private war. This Is correct only In so far as the formalltiea required for 
the waging of this war have not been complied with ; It is being carried OB 
without the consent of Congress. Yet, as a matter of fact, it Is not altogether 
President Wilson's private war. It Is rather the class war of the American 
plutocracy, the class war of the interuational money bags. American capital 
Is vitally Interested In crushing Soviet Russia and it does not stop at mere 
technicalities, even If It means the violntlon of laws of its own creation. In 
waging this war, President Wilson plays the part of tbe faithful servant of tbe 
American plutocracy. 

American workers, you must realize thlsi and bear It firmly in mind. Ton 
must know that every American soldier sailing for Russia, goes there to shed 
the blood of the Russian workers and peasants who are now engaged in a 
desperate struKjJle agBlnst the capitalists of the world — those brigands of the 
Intematlonnl hlchways. You must bear in mind that every rifle, every can- 
non, every machine gun which Is being sent from the United States to Russia 
means death for the many Russian workers and peasants who are sacrlUclng 
themselves In order that the workers the world over may be liberated from 
the yoke of international capital. 

Workers of America! it Is not sufficient to know and to liear all this tn 
inind — you must act accordingly. Your slogan must be: Not a soldier for 
war against Soviet Russia, not a cent, not a rifle to help wage this war. 

This stogao has already been adopted by the British, French and Italian 
workers. In Great Britain, in France and lu Italy the workers are refu^og 
to load ships with ammunition and provisions destined for the foes of Soviet 
Russia. The soldiers are refusing to go to the Russian fronts ! 

American workers, you must follow their example! To every Invitation to 
play the part of Colo toward your Russian brothers, to every request of the 
American Government to enlist for active service in Russia, or to load ships 
for the bloodstained Russian White Army, there must be one answer: "Hands 
olf Soviet Russia." 

The CoKutTRisT Labok Pabtt or Ahrbica. 

Exhibit H. 
(Communlit Labor Firtf News, Nov. 7, 19IS. Harl«D headgnarters, 1038 Uadlaoa 

Workers of the world, unite! You have nothing tn lot* hut your chains, 
anil H worlii to (mln! 
The emancipation of tlic working class must lie accompli shed hy tlie workera 

tlieiiifielves ! 
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Second aunfverRary RnsRinn Soviet R^uhllc, mass demonRtratlOD and wle- 
linitlon at Ijanrel Garden, One hundred and sixteenth Street, between Madison 
nntl Park AVeuues, Friday, November 7, at 8 p. m. 

Speakers: L. C. A. K. Marten, soviet ambassador to UnEted States; Gregory 
Welnstein, editor Prnvda : T.udwig Lore, editor Volksxeltung ; James Larkln, 
Irish Transport Workent' Union; Benjamin Qltlow, Ella Reeves Bloor, I. A. 
Goldstein. 

Admission free < Come In masses and celebrate the second year of the only 
woriiers' government In tlie world. 

Long live the third international. 

hang live the workers' Republic of Russia. 

commiitbe on the judiciary, 

House of Representatives, 
Washinffton, D. C, February 6, 19£0. 
The committee assembled at 10,30 o'clock a. m., Hon, Andrew J. 
Volstead (chairman) presiding. 

The Chairman, Mr. Johnson, you may proceed with your state* 
ment, 

STATEXEHT OF HON. ALBEAT JOHNSOK, A B£FB£S£NTATIVE ZH 
C0N0KE8S FBOH TH£ STATE OF WASHIKOTON, 

Mr. Johnson. Mr. Chairman, I am much interested in the efforts 
being mnde in both House and Senatel to find a true definition of 
se'dition, to make way for the enactment of laws for the punishment 
of sedition. 

At the outset let me say that my few years of service in the House 
have convinced me that there is wisdom in ntimhers, and that the 
continued criticism of delay in Ck)ngress is not justified; that the 
Nation benefits by the passing of bills fi-om a committee in one 
branch to a committee in another brancli, thence to the Committee 
of the Whole House, and in reconsideration as in this case; I think 
thai the handlinp of the particular subject of sedition is a case to 
prove the point. This is the most important subject in the United 
States to-day, and the one subject thnt will not down until it is 
settled. 

I am in hopes that this committee will bring forth a bill defining 
sedition clearly and sharply, and willful incitement to sedition, and 
then let the bill stop. I do not think it is necessair to add para- 
graphs mentioning the circulation of newspapers and the discussion 
of free speech, or the like of that; for the reason that the people of 
the United States generally know what is sedition. I think they 
realize the necessity for a more accurate definition than we have in 
the present law, 

I think the people will accept a broad definition of incitement to 
sedition; so that if I, as a newspaper publisher, write and print 
articles inciting to armed revolution, or to force and violence, I will 
be easily reached under a bill that you will bring forth. 

The Chairman. How about organizations that advocate that sort 
of thing? 

Mr. Johnson. I am afraid, Mr. Chairman, that the organizations 
which, to date, have rather openly preached violence will continue 
to do so secretly, if they can not do it openly, and always preaching 
tip to the breaking point. That has been the trouble. But as it shall 
become more and more certain that aliens can not do that thing in 
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the United States, we shall have less trouble with our native born 
and naturalized "force and violence" fellows, and with, true sedi- 
tion lepiislation on our statutes, they will soon find it desirable lo 
keep within bounds. 

Your question, Mr. Chairma.n, leads me to say that I have been 
interested for years in trying to find the dividing line in the whole 
eocialistic array. In my mind I can see a socialistic ladder. The 
feet of the ladder rest on tlie Marxian doctrines, and the sides are 
spliced with Bakuninism. In the mind of the socialist himself, the 
ladder reaches to dizzy heights— to Utopia, where neither brain nor 
brawn count. 

To start climbing this ladder you must first of all be an inter- 
nationalist. And what classes do we find on the rungs of the ladder, 
attempting to climb to the heights of Elysium. On the first rung we 
find the plain, common socialist, a simple working man, actually be- 
lieving that he will find in socialism some relief tor himself and his 
brother workingman — and in his hand is the red flag. 

On the next rung you will find probably a man just out of college, 
a recent graduate with lots of ideas, not well d^ned; he plays at 
socialism. 

On the rung of the ladder above that you will find your parlor 
socialists, many of them seeking notoriety, and many others belong- 
ing to classes whose needs in this life have been filled through the 
activities of their parents, and they talk socialism without knowing 
how it will work below, on the ground, or higher. 

On the next highest rung you may find the commercial socialist — 
sh, yes; there are such, who find that it pays to write socialist books, 
and make socialist lectures. At last count one of these had written 
101 books, and he is still in the prime of life. 

And then on the next rung of the ladder you will find your 
I. W. W.'s, actually preaching the destruction of property, sabotage, 
and things like that — and that is where your trouWe begms. 

And above those on the socialistic ladder, you will find the com- 
munist; and on the top rung of all you will find the anarchist, who 
is not a socialist at all, but who has in his hand the same red flag 
that the man on the fii^ rung of the ladder has; and the poor feH 
low on the first rung never seems to realize that the dime or the 
dollar that he contributes goes to the support of some enemy of the 
GoveiTiment on the top rung of the ladder. 

Where is the line between the preaching of sedition and the dis- 
cussion of political rights! It is almost invisible. Every man on 
that latter wants a general strike; every man loolra for, works for 
the overthrow of the present social condition. But there is a line 
of demarkation. That line is where they begin to preach the over- 
throw of the Government by force; when they call for assassina- 
tion; for arms, for physical effort; for tlie destruction of life and 
property ; for the violation of criminal statutes. 

That is where sedition begins. If not, then our present laws con- 
cerning sedition are sufficient. 

And I think, Mr. Chairman, that you will need a stiff bill which, 
while it will not attempt to deny the right of publications to the 
use of the mails, or abridge free speech, or ban free assemblage, will 
have in it a clause which will cover the willful incitement to sedition. 
Otherwise, the law that you have might cover every purpose. 
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I have here a chart taken from Pressendean's Study of Ameri- 
can SyDdicalism. This chart sliows the labor organizations of ;v 
radical or sociahstic tj^pe in the United States prior to the I. W. W., 
beginning in 1866, with tlie name of the labor union; and then 
there were breakings off from that, until in 1877 we find the Social- 
ist Labor Party: and then there was a breaking off of that into the 
Detroit I. W. W., and then the Western Federation of Miners 
branch; the chart shows how that organization broke off at differ- 
ent times, and the indications are that the branches were always 
quarreling among themselves about jusf how far they will go m 
preaching the destruction of property and trying to teach and preach 
revolutioD. 

We have been conversant for a long time with so many of these 
divided lines of activity that many of us have said, "What does it 
amount to? They are small in number, and they are always divid- 
ing off and breaking off, and can never become dangerous.*" 

But the situation finally cornea around to the point, as we have it 
in many parts of our State of Washington now, where there is ab- 
solutely no middle ground, no place for debate. I think every mau 
and women out there is in one camp or the other — the conservative 
ounp or the radical camp — and that means a bad condition which 
must be met. so long as there are a few extremely radical and dan- 
gerous leaders who preach, in season and out of season, the over- 
Birow of this Govemmegt, and who say continually that nothing 
can be accomplished except by force and direct action. 

Mr. Chairman, let me call attention to the fact that deportations 
are not made in the same way as convictions under this or any 
other criminal law. The public is inclined to confuse the two pro- 
cesses. Deportation does not imply punishment; it is not the re- 
sult of a trial, except a mere hearing. Deportations are for the 
good of this Government, and are made according to hard and 
fast rules concerning his admission which he violates when he does 
certain things. For mstance, an alien admits that he is an anarchist. 
The law says that anarchists shall be deported. Therefore it does 
not make any difference what kind of an anarchist he is — -philosophi- 
cal, Bakunin, or otherwise, he must be deported. But if he is a 
citizen he must commit the overt act. 

But in my opinion when we make sure that we can deport from 
the United States every alien who comes here and tries to preach 
revolution and teach it, write it, advocate it. and at the same time 
make sure that no native-bom or naturalized person in the United 
States shall preach actual sedition, without a pretty sure chance of 
his arrest and trial, the disturbances in the United States will 
quickly right themselves; because we will admit, of course, that up 
to a certain rung of the ladder which I have described, all of these 
socialists are entitled to their views as political view.s. N"o matter 
how foolish those views may seem to many of us, they are entitled 
to them. 

I shall take one concrete ca.sp of which I have full knowledge. 
Let us not say for the present whether the man is an alien or a 
citizen. Let lis consider what happens to him if he is an alien and 
what does not happen to him if he is a citizen. 

This man in Boston recently had a meeting and called upon those 
in his hearing for direct action and every kind o^ yiolei^c^^^f^ 
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overthrow of the Government and the destruction of property. 
" Wipe out every evidence of the ownership of proper^, he said. 
" We get nowhere by moving politically ; we must act. It may seem 
to you that we do not act with sufficient rapidity and why dont we 
move faster. Because we are met by policemen, and each policeman 
is armed. Each policeman with his revolver is equal to 15 or 20 of 
us, but the time will soon change when every one of us will be equal 
in force to that policeman." Thereupon this communist official pro- 
ceeded to collect an assessment &om his followers for the purchase 
of revolvers. 

What happens to such a man if he is an alitoi^ He is subject to 
deportation on his failure to prove that he did not make such a 
statement. But if be is a naturalized citizen (which he was) what 
can you charge him with! Can you prove sedition! Have you any 
law under which you can charge him with incitement to sedition! 
Even if those dupes only go so far with their revolvers as to await 
some strike in Boston, when they may )oot and riot, shall we per- 
mit that same preachment! Can such a man stand on the right of 
free speech in the United States of America ? 

Now, if that man bad advocated the burning of factories or the 
destruction of machinery he could have been prosecuted under the 
State aotisabotage or criminal syndicalism law. But what law has 
the Nation to reach him and his crime? 

Mr. looE. May I ask you a question ? You stated that the people 
in your State, or your section, were divided into two groups. 

Mr. Johnson, Yes. 

Mr. looE. And there was no middle ground? 

Mr. Johnson. I do not find any middle ground. 

Mr. looE. May I ask you how they stand numerically! Have you 
any idea as to that ? 

Mr. Johnson. I will say this, that in the great city of Seattle, a 
city with probably 400.000 people, a school election was held six or 
seven weeks ago, at which election the radical element of the city 

Eiit forward for school directors three well-known radicals, one 
sing James Duncan, president, I think, of the city labor council, 
the central labor body — and many of the labor bodies there seem 
to have departed from the Samuel Gompers influence — and to have 
become extremely radical. They put up Duncan for the school 
board; also two others, and they were defeated by only about 4,000 
votes, I believe. However, the spirit of indifference or carelessness 
that has affected all of us caused several thousands of the nonorgan- 
ized, nonradicals, to remain away from the polls. That election 
is about to be followed by a city election, at which this James Dun- 
can will run for mayor; and the issue is clearly drawn, as I have 
said, and everybody is in one camp or the other, 

Mr. looE. Do I understand you correctly to mean that the people 
who are associated or affiliated with this Duncan faction are people 
whom you would like to reach by legislation of the kind we have 
under consideration t 

Mr. Johnson. Oh. by no means. Only those in that faction who 
persist in calling on the people of the United States to act with 
force and violence against this Government. That is why I have 
just said that with this " direct action." " force and violence " ele- 
ment obliged to obey the law the situation becomes political. If the 
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people desire to divide into " radical " and " conservative," or " lib- 
eral " and " conservative," the^ have a perfect right to do so. In 
fact, I look to see such a division quite widespread in the United 
States. And thus will the proposed, so-called " revolution " fade. 
Let them have free speech and right of assembla^, but not for advo- 
cating actual sedition. In fact, the willful aHvocacv of sedition 
should be on all fours with sedition. I think everyone believes that; 
but we havent a Federal law that clearly says so. 

Mr. Igoe. Well, I understood you to say that things of that char- 
acter should be reached because there was not any middle ground t 

Mr. Johnson. No; I am sorry I did not make myself quite clear. 
I said the result of our failure to have laws to punish those who 
clearly go beyond any possible right of freedom of speech, or of the 
press, has led to the condition where all of us must, by the very 
nature of things, be in one camp or the other, and we should not 
have in either camp anyone who would destroy the Government. 

Mr. looE. Have you had any prosecutions under the State law! 

Mr. JoBNBON. Yes; we have had prosecutions under the Stete 
law with success. We found it necessary to describe some of these 
new crimes under State law, such as sabotage, eto., and that has 
helped the situation. 

Mr. looE. Have those statutes been inserted in the record of our 
hearings f 

Mr. Johnson. I am sorry to say that I have read only a few of 
the hearings of this committee. But we have collected in the hear- 
ings of the Committee on Immigration, in which this very subjei't 
came up in so far as it relates to aliens, all of the statutes of the 
States, and I will be very glad to distribute those among the mem- 
bers of this committee. 

Mr. SuMNEBS. May I ask you a question! I want to know 
whether you care to experss an opinion as to what percentage of 
those radicals believe in the exercise of force to bring about what 
they deem to be necessary reforms, and what percentage of this diffi- 
culty, if yon may so describe it, arises from the influence of foreign- 
ers who could be reached by deportation, and what percentage comes 
from our domestlcpopulationf 

Mr. Johnson. Well, I can not answer that; I can not give the 
numbers. A few dangerous foreigners are bold leaders; others are 
the merest dupes. 

That is what is happening: Leaders of the ultra radical associ- 
ations, groups, or communes are signing up the alien dupes — get- 
ting them to sign in writing manifestos which advocate the over- 
throw of the Grovemment by force. The dupe signs the manifesto. 
If he is an alien he is deportable. Mind you, that applies to aliens. 
No matter if he was told that he was joining a political party who 
proposed to pave the way for him to oetter himself in tnc United 
States. He has failed to observe our rule and must go. With the 
naturalized citizen or the native-bom citizen, it is diflerent. I need 
not go into details. 

This is also happening: These ultra radical associations are, just 
as fast as they can, eliminating certain dangerous, vicious state- 
ments from their constitutions and manifestoes. They know just 
as well as we know what is clearlv illegal. They see what is com- 
ing; and hence in the revised song "book, and in the revised platform 
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of the I. W. W., they are trying to cut out enough to evade the law, 
but they keep as close to the border as they can, 

Mr. SuMKERS. Are they cutting it out of their hearts, or merely 
cutting it out of their printed matter? 

Mr. Johnson. They are only cutting it out of their printed mat- 
ter ; it is still in their heart.s. But if we look upon it entirely as 
a political matter, we will have to let this division into two camps 
come, as it has come in parts of the State of Washington. 

One word more as to the alien danger : I have contended for years 
that the American Federation of Labor made the mistake of its life 
when it allowed aliens to come into the unions, because that gave 
the opportunity to the alien to vote in the union, and thus gave 
him a power that he would not have had otherwise by his inability 
to vote in the United States. And the American Federation of 
Labor temporized not only with that foreign element but with the 
ultra radical, revolutionary element, to the point that they excused 
membership 

Mr. SuMNEBs (interposing). Let me interrupt you a moment; 
you are from out West, where they have had this experience. What 
part of our difficulty, from your observation, is imported and what 
part of it developed in this country ! 

Mr. Johnson. That is very hani to say, because the whole base 
frame of socialism and communism is imported. All the Socialists 
that are well up the line look forward to the time, as tliev state, when 
the whole element of internationals all over the world will form 
together and bring about a great, strike. 

Mr. Sumner. I mean in your own State, how many are foreigners* 

Mr. Johnson. In my State the foreign-born number is about 25 
per cent. The percentage of actual aliens is less. A great many of 
our naturalized citizens hate this red-flag stuff. But among the 
laborers the alien membership is heavy. Whenever a strike occurs, 
the I. W. W. leaders go among the Greeks and Finns and take them 
into membership; and while they are letting others in with the 
payment of no fee whatever, during a strike they will charge the 
Greeks $20 apiece if they can get it; they do not care anything about 
the principle. At least they have done that thing to my knowledge. 

Take my particular district, where a great criminal trial is now 
in progress, the case in which certain I. W. W. members are charged 
with the Centralia assassinations; it was with the greatest difficulty 
that an agreement was made as to some place of trial where a fair 
trial might be had. There are 250 or 800 witnesses in the case; and 
the labor unions have sent private jurie.s to observe the case and re- 
port to the unions as to what kind of trial was being conducted; the 
American Legion has sent ex-soldiers from all over the State, in 
uniform; and the I. W, W. has stationed mobs in the near-fay towns; 
and there will be all of this excitement around there while this trial 
is going on which will run for many weeks. 

Mr. IflOE. r>et me ask you a question : You say you have had sedi- 
tion laws and laws passed against those radicals in the State of 
M'asliington within the last few years t 

Mr, tK)HN80N. Yes. 

Mr. looB. Did you have any in years past? 

Mr. Johnson, We undertook about five years ago to paBS a syndi- 
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Mr. Igoe. That was the first one? 

Mr. Johnson. Yes; that was vetoed by the governor; and then 
the governor died — or I think the law was passed over his veto; and 
it has only been a law for about two years. 

Mr. looE. Prior to that time, did you have any effective law on the 
subject * 

Mr. Johnson. We had no effective law. 

Mr. Igoe. Did you have any law at all on the subject? 

Mr. Johnson. I can not say, but certainly we did not have an 
effective law. But before that we tried under the Federal statute 
to convict some of these fellows. 

Mr. Igoe. What I want to know is whether the passage of this 
law has had any beneficial effect^ 

Mr. Johnson. Yes; I am sure of it. Of course, out there in the 
timber country this thing became an issue 10 or 12 years ago. 

Mr. loOB. One of the contentions is that the passage of a law 
like this would do more harm than good, and I was trying to get 
at the effect of the law you passed on the subject. 

Mr. JOHNHON. It will be good, provided you don't go too far. 
Make the law firm but not repressive of any right. That is the 
appeal that I am trying to make. I think ourlaw nas been effective. 
I am very sure that the Oregon law has been effective. And I feel 
perfectly sure that the passage of a Federal law, just makiii^ a 
certain definition of sedition, and also the incitement to sedition, 
will be effective, and that no one can deny that the United States 
should hare such a law. Let the radicals turn into liberals and 
they will be glad we have such a law. Then they can print and 
talk and say anything they want to; advocate anything they wish 
except sedition or actual incitement to sedition. 

Further, in this proposed Jaw why should we be afraid to use the 
word "sedition" because it is unpfeasant? We want it to be un- 
pleasant; we want it to be a heinous crime. If the issue is coming, 
it has to come, and if you want to make sure that you have not 
criminals in your great political body trying to pretend that they 
are acting in a political sense you should pass a law whereby the 
political fight must be made with the crimmals out of it, 

I intended to discuss the Hadley bill, advocating a sharp modi- 
fication of it in detail, but what I have said will indicate my 
views and I hope point the way, 

I conclude by affirming that the Graham bill will not do at all; 
it overreaches all that is necessary. The Davey bill now before you 
goes too far; also its sections concerning aliens are not necessary, 
and are impracticable. You can not well denaturalize a man after 
he has renounced allegiance to some foreign country and then 
make that country take him back. That country will say, "No; he 
renounced us; he swore allegiance to you; he learned his sedition 
of you ; he is not onr citizen now, and we can't take him." 

Gentlemen, I thank you for your attention. 

Mr. Raker. Mr. Chairman, I will not take up any of the time of 
the committee now; but at some time convenient to the committee 
before you close these hearings, I would like to present the situation 
as to syndicalism law that is upon the statute books of California, 
and to show how it has operated and the splendid results that are 
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being obtained, and also to make some general observations to the 
committee upon this bill.' 

The Chairman. We will be glad to give you the opportunity. 

Mr. Davet. Mr. Chairman, I desire to say a few words in introduc- 
tion of Mr. Newton, attorney geueral of New York. 

I want to say that I have been tremendously impressed by the 
work of the Lusk investigating committee in New Yorlr; and I urged 
upon Gen. Newton to come down here, because of his close and inti- 
mate knowledge of the situation growing out of the Lusk investiga- 
tion. He has some things of great interest and importance to pre- 
sent, and he will present them now. 

STATEHEHT OF HON. CHAS. B. HE WTOW , ATTOBJ![ET OEHSKAL OF 
THE STATE OF KEW YOBX. 

Mr. Newton. Mr. Chairman and gentlemen of the committee, I 
would very much prefer to have such questions asked of me as I may 
be able to answer. However, if you want me to talk a little about 
the Lusk investigating committee and some of the things that we 
have discovered, I should be glad to do that. I do not know just 
what your procedure is. 

The Chairman. Well, the committee probably will be glad. to have 
you make a general statement, and then the members will probably 
proceed to a^ you questions, if they care to do so. 

Mr. Newton. The Lusk committee was appointed by the Legisla- 
ture of the State of New York for the purpose of investigating 
seditious activities and radicalism in the State of New York, and to 
determine if there was such a thing as an organized effort on the 
part of any class or number of men to overthrow the Government by 
force and violence. 

Contrary to the general custom, as attorney generaJ I was asked 
to be counsel to the committee ; it is not a duty that is imposed upon 
the attorney general to thus act. In fact, in our State those com- 
mittees generally go out and hire a good lawyer and pay him $25,000 
or $60,000 for his services. And, of course, it goes without saying 
that the labor that I have given to the committee has been without 
any compensation, except my salary. 

I am n-ank to admit to the committee that in May, when this Lusk 
committee was appointed and organized, had I be«i advised or told 
that there was any great number of people oi^anized for the purpose 
of overthrowinfr this Government by force and violence, I would 
rather have laughed at the idea. 

I had been brought up in the country, living in a peaceful and 

5uiet section of the State, quite removed from the great cities, where 
have since discovered that the greater portion of this radicalism 
exists. I would have admitted, probably, that there was now and 
then some " cracked pot " standing on a soap box on the corner who 
had in his mind {and a disordered mind, at that, probably) some 
well-defined notion that he had power enough to overthrow this 
Government by force and violence. 

But if I had been told that there was any great proportion of men 
or of organizations engaged in such business I would have doubted 
it. And you will pardon me if I suggest that my attiude, coming 

..c.y Google 
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as I did, from that section of the country, is now the attitude of a 
large class of people who have not had the opportunity to investi- 
ga.tQ and know and study what I have since come to believe is a 
serious situation. 

In that investigation we examined a very great, number of wit- 
nesses. I believe I have sent to Bepresentative Davey all of the testi- 
m<mj, excepting the last few hearings that were held up-State, at 
13u&lo, Kodiester, and Utica: and I am goinj^ to leave with him 
this volume [indicating] of those hearings, bacause, to my mind, 
they contain much of interest in the way of testimony from witnesses 
■which shows concrete examples, concrete efforts, on the part of these 
organizations to overthrow this Government by force ajid violence. 

We have in the State of New York a statute known as the " Crim- 
inal Anarchy Statute," I have brought over a typewritten copy of 
that statute ; and if it is the desire of the committee I shall be glad 
to leave it with the committee. 

The Chairhan. We will be glad to have it inserted in the record 
as pBrt of your remarks. 

(The statute referred to is as follows:) 

PERAI. I^W ANARCHY. 

Sec 160. Criminal anarchy deftned.—diTaUial anarchy Is the doctrine that 
organised giivenmient should be overthrown by force of violence, or by aasiu- 
slnatlon of the eiecutive head or of any of the executive officials of gov«-n- 
ment, or by any aDlawfut memiB. The advocacy of such doctrine either by 
word of mouth or writing Is a felony. 

Sec. 161. Advocacy of criminal annrchy. — Any person who — 

1. By word of mouth or writing advocates, advlma, or teaches the duty, 
necessity, or propriety of overthrowing or overturning organized government 
by force or violence, or by assassination of the executive heud or of any of 
the executive officials of government, or by any unlawful means ; or, 

2. Prinln, publishes, edits, issues, or knowingly circulates, sells, distributes, 
or publicly displays any book, paper, document, or written or printed matter 
In any form, containing or advocating, advising or teaching the doctrine that 
organized government should be overliirown by force, violence, or any unlaw- 
fnl means; or, 

3. Openly, willfully, and deliberately Justifies by word of mouth or writing 
the assassluatiOD or unlawful killing or assaulting of any executive or other 
<^cer of the United States or of any State or of any civlllied nation having 
an organized government because of his official character, or any other crime, 
with Intent to teach, spread, or advocate the propriety of the doctrines of 
criminal anarchy ; or, 

4. Organizes or helps to organize or becomes a member of or voluntarily as- 
sembles with any noclety, group, or assembly of persons formed to teach or 
advocates such doctrine, is guilty of a felony and punishable by Imprisonment 
for not more than 10 years, or by a Qne of not more than $5,000, or bo.th. 

Sec. 102. A»Kem1>lage» of anarchists. — Whenever two or more persons an- 
semble for the purpose of advocating or teaching the doctrines of criminal 
anarchy, as defined In section 160, such an assembly is unlnwfnl, and every 
person voluntarily participating therein by his presence, aid, or Instigation, 
Is goilty of a. felony and punishable by imprisonment for not more than 10 
years, or by a fine of more than $6,000, or both. 

Sec. 163. Permitting premitet to be uted for aagemblaffet of oaorcfifsrs.— The 
owner, agent, superintendent, janitor, caretaker, or occupant of any place, 
bnldlng, or room, who willfully and knowingly permits therein any assemblagft 
of persons prohibited by section 162, or who, after notification that tho prem- 
ides are so used, permits such use to be continued, Is guilty of a mlsdt^meanor, 
and pnnlfihahle by imprisonment for not moi-e than two years, or by o Tine of 
not more than $2,000, or both. 

Sec. 164, LiahUity ot editors and o(Aer«.— Every editor or proprietor of a 
boob, newspaper, or serial, and every manager of a partneratUp or l^cofpo- 
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rated assMlatlon by wbich a book, newspaper, or aerial is Sseued. is chargeable 
nrltb the publlcatloD of uny matter coiitalned in Huch book, newspaper, ur 
serial. But In every prosecution therefor, the defeodaut may show In his de- 
fense that the matter complained of was published without his knowledge or 
fault and against his vdshes, by another who had no authority from him to 
make the publication and whose act was discovered by him as soon as known. 

Sec. 165. Leaving Stoic toilK intent to clvde provi^iong of thi» article. — A 
person who leaves the State, with intent to elude any provision of this article 
or to conunlt any act without the State, which Is prohibited by this article, or 
who, Ijelng a resident of this State, does any act without the State, which 
would be punishable by the provislonB of this article If committed within the 
State, Is guilty of the same offense and suliject to the same punishment, as If 
the act had been committed within this Sate. 

Sec. 166. Witnesses' privilege. — No person shall he excused from giving evi- 
dence upon an Investigation or prosecution for any of the off«)ses specified in 
this article upon the ground that the evidence might tend to convict him of a 
crime. But such evld^ice shall not be received against him upon any criminal 
proceeding. 

Mr. Newton. This statute hae been used i-ecently in New York 
with ft good deal of success. The 8tatut« was passeti by the State of 
New York shortly following the assassination of President McKin- 
ley ; and was suggested by reason of the fact that at that time there 
was no law in the State of New York which would meet the situa- 
tion of organized violence, or organized effort to overthrow the Gov- 
ernment, or no law against the teaching of such a doctrine. 

In New York we secured several indictments under this statute. 
There have been three or four trials, residting in convictions. No 
one tried so far has been acquitted who has been indicted by the ex- 
traordinary grand jury that was called at the request of the district 
attorney of New York and myself — a joint i-equest on Gov. Smith. 
The. governor gave us the extraordinary grand jury, with Justice 
Weeks presiding ; and they have been operating since last August. 

Yesterdaj', we obtained the conviction of Benjamin Gitlow, who 
was a former member of the Assembly of New York; he was elected 
on the socialist ticket and had become a communist; and he ptib- 
lished the manifesto of the Communist Party. He was well de- 
fended, I have no doubt, no less a personage defending him than 
Clarence Darrow. The jury, I understand, was out a little more 
than an hour, and brought in a verdict of guilty yesterday. 

I would like to call attention to the fact that section 163 of the 
Criminal Anarchy statute goes so far as to make a person who know- 
ingly permits his premises to be used for the assemblage of anar- 
chists or these radical organizations, guilty of a crime. 

Mr, Gabd, Will you permit a question at this timel 

Mr. Newton. Yes. 

Mr. Garo. Has not that same section been introduced in two bills 
in Congress, one by Mr. Rusted and one by Mr, Sie^el? 

Mr. Newton. I have had no opportunity to examine any of those 
bills. 

Mr. Gard. Did you include that in your bill, Mr. Husted? 

Mr, Husted. Yes. 

Mr. Gard. There are about 12 or 14 bills on the subject and my 
understanding was that that section was introduced in their i-e- 
spective bills by Mr. Husted and Mr. Siegel, who are both members 
of the New York bar, 

Mr. Newton. Yes; I was speaking of that more especially to show 
that thereunder convictions could m had in the State courts for a 
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violation of these stutiites. And if I am correctly informed, this 
criming anarchy statute of the State of New York, up until the 
var stai-ted, at any rntft. was the only statute of any State that went 
to the length that this does to protect the public. 

Mr. Gard. Well, is it your idea that this statute takes care of all 
cases which ari.se — cases of sedition bordering on treason which 
arise in the State of New York? 

Mr. Newton. I think that under this statute prosecutions could 
be had, probably, in cases where it was needed, although 

Mr. ^ABD (interposing), Yonr judgment is that the law is effec- 
tive? 

Mr. Xbwton. My judgment is that the law is effective, like all 
other laws, when it is properly 

Mr. Gard (interposing). Administered? 

Mr. Newton. Administered. 

Mr. Gard, That is true; that is the test of all laws. 

Mr. Summers. I would like to ask you this question, if it would 
not interrupt you : It seems to me that there are two very important 
matters involved in this. One, of course, is the danger to the pub- 
lic peace which arises out of agitation by men who claim it is right 
to -change our form of government or overthrow it by the exercise 
of violence, and then there is the influence upon public opinion of 
these aeitations which would make public opinion unfair to just 
claims for proper reformation and improvement on the part of a 
large class of American people. 

Now, to what extent, under your observation, is public opinion 
influenced by these radical agitations against a fair consideration 
of the just claims of workingmen and ot^er men for relief from 
conditions which may, in fact, be unjust? 

Mr. Newton, Well, I do not think it is yet, because my observa- 
tion is that the general public have not very much idea so far of 
the seriousness of the situation that confronts ub. Now, there might 
come a time when we would be so aroused, if everybody knew the 
length to which this radical element seeks to go, that a suspicion 
that one was guilty would be enough. That, of course, I would 
abhor. I believe every man should be 

Mr. SuHNERS. What I have in mind is this: We have, I think, 
in my State a very definito expressicm of public opinion, and I think 
it is influenced a great deal by these radical agitations to take an 
antagonistic attitude to what we ordinarily know as organized labor 
as a body; and I was wondering whether a similar condition had 
come under your observation, or if you had sufficiently observed it 
to express an opinion in regard to that tendency in the country 
with which you are in close contact! 

Mr, Newton. No; I think there is a gulf between these radicals 
and communists who .seek to overthrow this Government by force 
and violence and the decent element of organized labor that is so 
wide that you can not see across it. 

Mr. SuMNERS. The point is, what does the general public think 
about them? That is what I am tr^'ing to get at, if you have had 
any observation of that? 

Mr, Newton, Well, my observation, in connection with the T<usk 
committee has been, that organized labor, as I understand organized 
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labor, the elements of organized labor who believe in protecting the 
working man and who believe in a fair day's wage for a fair day's 
work, are all opposed to mdicalism. 

Mr. SuMNEHS. You do not get my meaning yet. I am trying to 
find out what effect upon public opinion with regard to the ]ust 
claims of these laboring men these radical agitations have, so far as 
your observation goeef 

Mr. Newton. I was just about to state that. 

Mr. SuMNEHS. I beg your pardon. 

Mr. Newton. I was going to add that, that being so, the people 
generally — wellj not everybody ; I do not want to say that organized 
labor has been unjustly dealt with always ; I do not think it has ; but 
the fact that the people, generally, realize the effort that organized 
labor is making to put down radicalism — and they are doing it as much 
every day as any other one organization — is making friends for or- 
ganized labor every day. 

Mr. HnsTED. Is it not true that organized labor has been assisting 
in this prosecution ? 

Mr. Newton. Absolutely. There are two elements, if I may be 
pardoned for stating it, who have done more to assist us, to meet the 
conditions and unearth the direct action of the radicals than any 
other two. One is organized labor, the better elements of organized 
labor as headed by Mr. Gompers and Mr. Freney and his officers, and 
the other is the Catholic Church — and I am not a Catholic But I 
think that credit should be given them, because they, or many men 
prominent in that church, have given us every assistance. And all of 
what I called organized labor, and thought of and understood to be 
organized labor, the labor organizations that were interested in pro- 
tecting their members, getting better working conditions, better pay 
and better hours — those people are as bitterly opposed to radicalism 
as any other organization that I know of, 

Mr, SuMNERs. And the public in your section of the country un- 
derstand and appreciate that fact, do they? 

Mr, Newton. I think they do. 

Mr. SuMNERS, That is what I wanted to get at. 

Mr, Newton. I think they do. And while I am on that subject, 
let me say that in the manifestoes of the communists and other 
radicals they show themselves that organized labor is their great- 
est enemy, because organized labor advocates a fair day's wont for 
a fair day's wage, and the radical element take the position that 
they must do away with the wage system entirely. 

Mr, (JooDTKOONTz. What has been tbe attitude of the New York 
press on this subject — the newspapers generally up there? 

Mr. Newton. Well, I think the newspapers ns a class have been 
very favorably inclined to the Lusk investigation. There are some 
other investigations in our State that they are not so kindly dis- 
posed to [laughter]. But as to the Lusk investigation, as distin- 
guished from any other investigation up there, I have found that 
they are very friendly towards it and that their comments, in the 
main, have been favorable. 

Mr. (JooDTKOONTz. Some of thera have been criticizing the Attor- 
ney CJeneral and the Department of Labor for deporting some of 
those fellows. 
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Mr. Newton. Some of the New York papers? Well, I would 
like to be in the position, as attorney general of New York, to get 
some of that kind of criticism. 

Mr. GooDYKOONTz. I am glad to hear you say that. 

Mr, Walsh. Do vou care to say how many people there are in 
the State of New York who are organized with the idea of over- 
throwing the Government by fotce and violence? 

Mr. Newton, I think it is safe to say that, in the city of New 
York alone, there are between 300,000 and 500,000. 

Mr. looE. Then the statute has not been very effective in prevent- 
ing the development of that? 

Mr. Newton, Well, we got an extraordinary grand jury, and the 
first investigation was in ^ptember last 

Mr. Walsh (interposing). Now, that is to overthrow this Gov- 
ernment; they are organized to overthrow this Government? 

Mr. Newton. All governments ; all " capitalistic " governments. 

Mr. Walsh. How well equipped are they to do that? Have they 
got any arms or ammunition ! 

Mr. Newton. I have not found any. 

In answer to the suggestion of the Congressman that we have 
not been very eflicient over there with this statute, I think it is 
safe to say that no one, up until this past summer, realized to any 
degrw the seriousness of the situation. 

Mr. looE. May I ask this: I presume that these people that you 
speak of belong to societies or parties — for instance, the Communist 
I'arty? 

Mr. Newton. The Communist Party. 

Mr, looB. You include that in your list ? 

Mr. Newton. Yes. 

Mr. looE. Do the members of that party, the rank and file, know 
and understand, in your opinion, the purpose of the organization, 
that purpose being to actually overthrow the Government by force 
and violence? 

Mr. Newton. They certify over their signature when they sign 
their card that they have read the manifesto of the Communist 
Party, that they know what is in it, and that they adopt it without 
any quibble at all. And the manifesto of the Communist Party in 
words advocates the overthrow of all capitalist governments by 
force and violence, if necessary. 

Mr. Iooe. Will you put in your statement the particular clause 
of that manifesto which does that? 

Mr. Newton, I think I have it here. 

Mr. Igoe. You need not stop to do it now; you may insert it at 
this point in the record later on. It might be interesting to have 
thatparticular clause put in your statement. 

(Tne extract referred to is as follows:) 

Sec. 2. Applicants for tDenib«>rshlp shall fflgn an application card reading as 
follows : 

The nnderslgned, after having read the .constitution and program of the 
ConnnunlBt Party, declares his adherence to the principles and tactics of the 
party and the Communist Intematlonnl afrees to submit to the discipline 
of the party as stated In Its constitution, and pledges himself to engage 
actively In Its work. 

Mr. Newton. I have no set speech to make. 
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Mr. Hd8tm>. Have you not, in the various headquarters in the 
city of New York, unearthed tons of literature advocating the de- 
struction of the Government by force and violence? 

Mr. Nbwton. Yes; in different forms, all leading to the same end. 
I have here [indicating] the manifesto and program, pamphlet 
No. 1, of the constitution and reports of the Communist Interna- 
tional, which was adopted in Chicago, I think, in September last, 
and I would like to leave that with the committee. 

There was prepared in my office and under my direction a digest 
of the left-wing manifesto and an article entitled " Communist 
Party," which appeared in the " Hevolutionary Age." That is a radi- 
cal newspaper published in New York, and Benjamin Gitlow, who 
was convicted yesterday, was one of the editors of it This was 
published on Jn^ 5 and July 19 last. 

Mr. Wauh, What punishment is Oitlow liable to 1 

Mr. Newton. Ten vears is the maximum penalty. 

Mr. loOB. And in Lis address to the jury I think I read the other 
day that he almost invited conviction — that he did invite it! 

Mr, Newton. Well, if he did he was accommodated, at any rate; 
the verdict of the jury was against him. I do not know whether 
you gentlemen would oe inter^ted in it, but I have here a copy of 
the remarks of Judge Weeks upon the rendering of a verdict, com- 
plimenting the jury upon the good work they had done in the case. 
Perhaps you have seen that! 

Mr. Gabd. I have not seen it. 

Mr. Walsh, Mr. Newton, you stated that you estimated that 
there were from 300,000 to 500,000 of these people in the city of 
New York. How man;^ would you estimate there are outside of 
the city but within tlie limitt^ of the State — if you care to make such 
an estimate? 

Mr. Newton. Well, it would be only a guess. We raided the 
radical headquarters in the city of Buffalo. You must undek^tand 
that the communist party did not come into existfince until last 
September. There was sometime in October a branch of this party 
organized and a charter given to a local, as they call it, in Buffalo. 
Our raid was in December, about Christmas time, and my informa- 
tion is that they found something over 400 cards in that s^ort time 
in the city of Buffalo. 

Mr. looE, Cards of members, do you mean, who had signed them? 

Mr. Nbwton. Members; yes. And the district attorney of Erie 
County has indicted some 50 or 60. 

Mr. looE. Would membership alone in that constitute a violation 
of the law? 

Mr, Newton. Justice McAdoo, of Sew York, has so held in an 
opinion. And the decision in the Gitlow case is so interesting that 
I am going to ask permission to leave that with the committee. I 
will read some extracts of it before I finish, 

Mr. Sdmmers. Can you give the committee any idea as to what 
percentage of these 300,000 or 400,000 people are native-bom, and 
what percentage immigrated to this country comparatively recently? 
And in that connection, can you give us any information as to 
whether or not a part of this drifting away has resulted from the 
fact that those people have been to a degree isolated from the in- 
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fluences of ordinary American life and ideals — that the people of 
that section have failed to give them a notion of the kind of Gov- 
ernment we are trying to have over here; and that by reason of their 
isolation and society s failure in that regard, they become pretty ' 
easy victims to the radical a^tatorst 

Mr, Newton. Mt observation ia that they are largely foreign; 
it is largely a foreign element, and largely an alien element. 

But that leads me to one suggestion tnat I want to leave with 
this committee before I go away: I may be entirely wrong about 
it: but I think the man who has become a citizen, and who by 
education and training knows something of our institutions and 
laws, who goes out working with this ignorant class to get them to 
assist in the overthrow of this Government by force and violence, 
ia a more dangerous man than the foreign element. 
Mr, S0HHER8. Yes. 

Mr. NzwTON. And I want some committee to listen long enough 
to make it possible by statute to revoke citizoiship papers for dis< 
loyal acts and disloyal utter)»nces. 

Hr. Gard. That would not affect the native-bom <;itizen, how- 
ever! 

Mr. Newton. No; because of course the native-bom citizen dobs 
not have citizenship papers. 

Mr. Gard. What is your idea of the proper remedy for the re- 
moval of this desire for a revolution by force and violence in the 
minds of those 300.000 or 500,000 people in the city of New York? 
Mr. Newton. I do not think I quite understood your question. 
I was thinking at the moment of another question that I had not 
yet answered. Will you let me hear that question again? 

The Chaikhan. Just before you do that, because it would be 
going off on another subject, let we ask one question. 
Mr. Oabd. Certainly. 

TTie Chairman. Is there any power in the Government to can- 
cel the certificate of citizenship! The Constitution, as I remember 
it. provides that a person who has been bom or naturalized in this 
country is a citizen. Can we by statute repeal the citizenship! 

Mr. Newton. Of course, you are asking me a legal question; and 
I do not claim to be much of a lawyer. I should regret if, by 

fraud 

The Chairman (interposing). Well, if it was for fraud in ob- 
taining citizenship, it has been suggested that it could be repealed. 
Mr. NrwTON. I think it has been so held. Now, I think that when 
a man with a mental reservation takes an oath to support the Con- 
stitution of the United States when he knows in his heart at the time 
he takes it that he is not going to do it, that is a fraud. 

The Chairman. Well, of course, if you can prove it; but you may 
not be able to prove it. 

Mr. Newton. But you can prove enough, if there is any willful 
attempt at the Government, to satisfy a right-minded court. 

The Chairman. You do not nesd any law on that. I suppow; 
that is a fraud which would justify setting it aside under the 
general law. 

Mr. Newton. Well, I think it should be carefully examined into, 
I am telling what I think would be wholesome. 
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The Chairman. Yes; I would not object to that, 

Mr. Newton. And I am old-fashioned enough to believe that 
there is a little common sense left in th^ laws yet. 

The Chairman. Well, we have that constitutional condition; and 
we have had that provision in a dozen different hills here; and 
my impression was that it wa.s not constitutional ; and I was trying 
to find some lawyer who would say that it was constitutional. 

Mr. Newton. Well, I will not disagree i» "th you at the moment, be- 
cause I have not examined the question. 

Mr. Gabd. You stated a moment ago that there were 300,000 to 
500,000 people in the city of New Yore, aliens and other foreigners, 
mostly aliens, who believed in overthrowing this Government and 
all government by force and violence. From your observation and 
investigation, what is the proper remedy for overcoming in the 
minds of those people such a condition ! 

Mr. Newton. Education ; an effort on our part to teach them the 
benefits of our country — as much effort as there ia on the |)art 
of the others to teach them that they ought to overthrow it. Those 
people are meeting children on the school-house steps with primers 
of disloyalty printed in all the languages of the world, and getting 
tliem to take those home to their parents to read. 

Mr. Garo. Unquestionably, in my mind, the remedy is that of 
assimilation, if possible, of these people with Americans and Ameri- 
can ideas. 

Mr. Newton. That-is what I mean by education. 

Mr. GARn. Just now faow can we accomplish that among the people 
of whom you have spoken i 

Mr. Newton. Well, I can appreciate that it is some task ; but I 
think a great effort can be made by changing the systems in some 
of the public schools, and by startmg in to teach the children the 
benefits of the Government, and by a general enlif^twiment of that 
class of people. It has even been suggested in our State that there 
should be set aside every day certain nonra to teach the adult some 
features of the American form of Government, and compel him to 
learn how to read the English language. Of course, that is a task 
which anyone can see is a tremendous tesk if you attempt to do that. 

Mr. Hosted. Do you not think that in many cases with a good 
many of them it is simply a case of viciousness rather than lack 
of education! 

Mr. Newton. I think that is true of the leaders, but I do not 
think it is true of the masses. 

Mr. HcsTED. No ; I do not think so either. 

Mr. Newton. For this reason : This is a beautiful picture that 
they present to the ignorant man. I have here, for example, a re- 
ported speech of a man who was running for alderman in New 
York last fall. 

He comes before his audience up in the Bronx, and this is what 
he says to them — just to give you an idea of how catching it is. He 
says; 

I don't wonder that you are late In getting to this meetlnR to-nlgl)t. And 
I see that you are all looking pretty tired. I left lower Broadway In the 
subway thin nftemoon with you on my way bome, and I came as far as 
Twenty-third Street ; and you were all packe<l In the Hubway like sardines In 
a box, hanging on to the etrapB, and all tired out, most of you. 
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Now, I have n Jitney, and so I thought I would get out at Twenty -thlnl 
Street and come up Fifth Avenue nod see how the capitalist c\aas went home 
from their ilay's wort; and I drove my little Jitney along the side of the 
street, and I saw the rnpltall^t class — the pemons thnt you are n slave to. 
earnlnfr the money to support them In their luxury — riding home In their 
ItmouBlnes. 

Now, how would you like to come up Fifth Aveuns from your work, end to 
give your family the l)fnefit of a limousine to get home? 

Now, of couT&e, everybody would like to have that for himself and 
his &milv. 

" Well, he said " Vote for me for alderman ; and next year you 
can all ride home in a limousine." 

Mr. Boies. It would be a good idea if you could educate that man 
by calling his attention to some drastic statute, would it not? 

Mr. Newton, Yes. 

Mr. Walsh. Well, of course, you cwi not put those 300,000 to 500,- 
000 people in jail up there. 

Mr. Newton, I am ji;oine to say this about sending those people 
to jail; it is a notion probablv that is peculiar to my own mind: In 
some instances, the more radical ones should be convicted and sent 
to jail; it will deter others. But in the main with that class of peo- 
ple, the sending of that man to jail is making a martyr of him; he 
invites jail. And so far as the alien is concerned, I would not send 
him to jail ; I would send him back to the country from whence he 
came. 

And I want to say this : That in the trial of cases, which has been 
the principal part of my business, if I could find out what the fellow 
OD the other side did not want, I always thought that was the mean- 
est thing I could do to him; and I find that the men and women 
frenerally say, " Do anything to us, but do not send us away ; do not 
aend us out of the country ; send us to jail ; do anything with us, but 
we do not want to be sent back." 

Mr. HusTED. Do you not think that the enactment of a proper 
statute such as the one that we have in New York State would tend, 
to a considerable extent, to suppress the effective advocacy of these 
doctrines f 

Mr. Newton. Yes. 

Mr. looE. Well, it has not done so; you have had the statute for 
16 or 18 years? 

Mr. Newton. There never has been a prosecution under it until 
this year. 

Mr. Iocs. Well, how many indictments have been brought under 
that statute that are pending now ? 

Mr. Newton. That would be a guess with me. There are more 
than 100 that I know of in various parts of the State — in New York 
City, The Bronx, and Buffalo. 

Mr, looe. You have indicted the leaders and officers of these or- 
ganizations 1 

Mr. Newton. Well, as to those indictments I want to acquit the 
attorney general's office. The attorney general of the State of New 
York has nothing whatever to do with criminal prosecutions, except 
when he is directed by the governor to supersede a district attorney. 
The indictments are found oy the grand juries and the prosecutions 
are brought by the local district attorneys. ^-- ■ 
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Mr. loOB. Do you find that those indictments have any effect upon 
the membership of those societies — I mean in the way of causing 
the members to understand the nature of the societies and the nature 
of the movement, and to cause them to withdraw from the societies 
and repudiate themf 

Mr. Newton. I can answer that with one concrete case. In the 
raid that we had in Buffalo there was a notice sent to one of the 
members that he owned $1 or $2 dues; aod he sent back the notice 
with a letter in which he said : 

I am not golog to pay these dues ; and I want yon to accept mjr reelKnatlon, 
because I can not see anything that you are going to accomptlsb excq)t to get 
as all Into trouble ; and I want to beep out of trouble. 

But I think they do stop the different organizations from in- 
creasing their membership. 

Mr. Gard. Do I understand correctly that this statute in New 
York was passed first as a result of the assassination of President 
McKinley by a foreigner — Czolgosz, I think his name was! 

Mr. Newton. Yes. 

Mr. Gard. And to take care of the situation that then arose! 

Mr. Nbwton. Yes. 

Mr. Gard. And since then it has laid practically dormant until 
1919, when it was applied to the so-called communist party? 

Mr. Newton. If I am correctly informed, there never was a prose- 
cution brought under it until this extraordinary grand jury, ap- 
pointed by Gov. Smith, brought the indictments last September. 

Mr. Igoe, Do you recall under what statute that famous case in 
New York against Johanne Most was brought? 

Mr. Newton. How long ago was that! 

Mr. loOE. I remember hearing of the case in connection with l^is- 
lation we had pending. It was some time in 1895, I understand, or 
thcreabout.s. He had circulated some anarchistic literature. 

Mr. Newton, Well, I do not know. 

Mr. HtJSTEO. This work, I assume, can only be effectively car- 
ried on by propaganda, and the statute enables you to prevent 
the dissemination of the propaganda, either by literature or by 
holding public meetings or by out-door advocacy! 

Mr, Newton. Yes. 

Mr, Husted, Now, with i-eference to the suggestion of Mr, Igoe 
that this statute has been in existence for quite a number of years 
and that very few indictments have been had under it, is it not true 
that the occasion for bringing this statute into active operation on 
a large scale is' of comparatively recent ori^n i 

Mr. Newton. So far as the general public know abont it. They 
take the position, however, that now the time is ripe — by reason 
of the war and the unsettled condition left in the minds of a large 
class of people growing out of the war — that now is the time to 
strike, 

Mr. Igoe. This development has largely been, then, in the last 
year or two— that is, the recruiting of these 300,000 to 500,000 advo- 
cates to this cause? 

Mr. Newton. So fur as the Communist Party is concerned, it 
has been since September, last. 

Mr. looE. Yes: I understand that. And that of course St9W out 
if the division in the Socialist Party! A-iOO^^K 



Mr. Newton, Yon have always had an I. W. W,, or have had 
ever since I can remember, which operates in various parts of the 
country ; they are probably on all fours with the Communist Part^. 

Mr. Igoe. I understood" that the Communist Party membership 
was approximately 60,000; at least, those were the figures given us 
a day or two ago. 

Mr, Newton. Well, you did not understand me as saying that 
the 300,000 or 400,000 radicals are all members of the Communist 
Party? 

Mr. Took. No ; I mean all organizations having the same principles 
and advocating the same methods. 

Mr. Newton. Yes. 

Mr. SuMNEBS. Let me ask you this one question, to boil it right 
down : This is your idea of how the situation should be dealt wiUi : 
First, shut off the socialist press, which you regard as poison, or as 
dispensers of poison, as you look at it! 

Mr, Newton. Yes, 

Mr. StTMNERfl. And having shut off the supply, then you would not 
have so much to counteract f 

Mr. Newton, That is correct. 

Mr. Summers. And the next step ^ou would r^ard as necessary is 
the proper education to make good citizens out of them ; is that your 
idea? 

Mr. Newton. Yes. I would first stop the distribution of that 
radical propaganda ; that could be done at once. 

Mr. Goodtkoontz. On that point, would you give the Postmaster 
General plenary power to proliibit that matter going through the 
m%i1s! 

Mr. Newton, He has it now. 

Mr. GooDTTiooNTz, He claims otherwise. 

The Chaibman. I was informed by some membei" from New York 
State that several months ago, in the city of New York, there were 
constant uppoals made by so-called soap-box orators for the over- 
throw of the Government by force. Since you have commenced those 
prosecutions, do ygu know whether there has been any cessation of 
that* 

Mr, Newton. Yes; their suggestions and speeches have been very 
much modified, because it has oecome know that in the places where 
radical speeches are apt to be made, we had stenographers taking 
down their speeches, and that those speeches would be used by the 
committee ; and they have moderated materially. 

The Chairman. How has it affected the prints matter — news- 
papers, and thing of that kind! Has there been any substantial 
change in those? 

Mr. Newton. I think some of them are better, and some worse. 
Some of them have grown more radical — some of the radical pub- 
lications in New York, the Revolutionary Age, for instance; it does 
not seem to have much effect on them. 

Mr. Neblt. Could you not reach this Kevolutionary Age by your 
State law ! 

Mr. Newton. Yes, sir. The two editors have been indicted, and 
one of thwn was convicted yesterday, (iitlow was one of the editors 
of that paper; he was <'onvicte<l on the publication of the com- 
munist manifesto and the comments upon it in his paper. - i ^ 
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Mr. Neelt. Do you know whether that communist manifesto that 
you spoke of is similar to the manifesto issued recaitly bv the Union 
of Kussian Workers and circulated widely throughout the country { 

Mr. Newton. Yes. 

Mr. Neely. You have seen that, have you ) 

Mr. Newtox. Yes ; they are similar ; in many respects identically. 

Mr. Neelt. Does this manifesto that you speak of recommend 
or advocate, as the manifesto of the Union of Russian Workers 
does, the assassination of the most prominent officials of the (Gov- 
ernment ? 

Mr. Newton. No. 

Mr. Neelt, And the destruction of jails and the liberation of all 
prisoners! 

Mr. Nbvton. Yes. 

Mr. Neelt. Just as the manifesto of the Union of Kussian Work- 
ers teaches? 

Mr. Newton, They believe in the destruction of all property; 
that is, the taking over of all property, the release of all 

Mr. Neely (interposing). Prisonersi 

Mr. Newton. Well, they have an adjective that they put in 
there — " all political prisoners " — they mean by that anybody who 
has been convicted of any violation o^ 

Mr. Neely (interposing). Espionage law? 

Mr. Newton. Espionage law. 

Now, there has been brought before the attorney general of New 
York the statement of a witness which throws considerable light 
on the situation; the witness was Dr. Max Cohen. Dr. Cohen was 
not put under oath, for reasons which you will see after I h^ve 
read a little of his statement. 

Mr. HuBTED. If I may interrupt you for just a moment, the 300,000 
or 500,000 radicals in the city of New York to whom you have re- 
ferred have drifted there from all over the United States, have they 
not! 

Mr. Newton. Well, I think many of them have never been any 
farther in the United States than New Yfirk. 

Mr. Hosted. And a great many of them have come from other 
parts of the country? 

Mr. Newton. Well, they are aliens and have come into New York 
and stopped there ; they never have been out over the country at all. 
It is my observation that the large majority of them have never 
been in this country outside of Greater New York. 

Mr. Htjbted. I understood from newspaper reports only that many 
of them had been brought there by the Department of Labor with 
a view to deportation, and had then been released on bond ; that they 
had been brought there from various parts of the country and had 
been released on bond and had remained in the city of New York. 

Mr. Newton. Well, I am not referring to that class at all in my 
statement. They have been sent there from all over the United 
States for the purpose of deportation; I do not know how many; 
probably severiu hundred ; and they are being held, excepting those 
who have already been deported. 

Mr. Neely. While you are answering t^uestions, I wish to ask you 
a few questions about the Davey hill, which is before the committee; 
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whether it offere a sufficient remedy for the evil which we are now- 
discussing. 

Mr. Newton. I am very sorry to say that, owing to the great press 
of public duties, I have not had the opportunity to read the Davey 
bill. I have not had time to read any of the bills before your com- 
mittee. 

Mr. Neelt. Then let me ask you another question : Do you think 
a bill enacted by Congress of a similar scope to the one which you 
have now on the statute books of the State of New York would be 
sufficient to deal with the situation? 

Mr. Newton. I thiok it would help. If there is any possible way 
to strengthen the law, to protect the entire country, within reason, 
I should be for it. 

Mr. Nraxr. Well, have you any particular amendments that you 
would care to suggest to the present existing law of New York that 
you think should be adopted by tbe Congress, provided Congress 
should come to the conclusion that it is desirable to pass that Taw? 

Mr. Newton. I have not as I ijtand here now. If any member 
of the committee thought it would be helpful I should be very glad 
to give it some attention, but I would want to sit down and feel 
that I had my mind on that particular thing at the time. It would 
be almost valueless to ramble at it. 

Dr. Cohen said, among other thing — I do not know that I ought 
to read this ; he expresses some opinions about Congress which are 
pretty strong. 

The Chairman. That will not be anything unusual. [Laughter.] 

Mr. GooDYKOONTZ. We get that so often tiiat we are used to it. 

Mr. Newton. I could almost think, that I was at home hearing 
these things about the attorney general's office. Here is what 
Dr. Cohen said: 

Dr. CoHE!(. W# tire not Interested at all In what ConKrem would do. Tbey 
can not do u dnmned thing, as against the war profiteers, for loetance. Ab- 
same )'ou apply a tbousand times more energy than you do, the most you can 
do Is seek for repressive leglslution and perhaps Jail a few profiteers, which 
will not solve the question unless your whole system Is overhauled. But If 
capitalism Is, as we helleve It la, on the ver^e of a breakdown in all countries, 
which hringB wttb It a gi^ater and {greater discontent and a growing class 
conaciooaness among the unskilled workers, who are lu the vast majority, 
an<l the; will organize and tlmten to our propaganda, the time must neces- 
sarily come when a state of chaos is at hand. The workers and Soviets on 
one hand, and the constituent assemblies on the otlier liand, both wrestling 
for power. That will be the situation. Whether or not It will be orderly 
depencU on you pe()p!e, because we want to assume these organizations. 

}k[a]. Rich. But If there Is any resistance? 

Dr. CoHKN. Well, you will show the resistance; we will not; you will fight 
to retain power and the workers will fight to wrest It away from yim. On 
the one hand the workers' council, on the other hand the constituent 
assembliea 

What you are trying to get from me Is an admission that force will be 
necessary. 

MaJ. Rich. No, no; If you have any other way to do It, we would like to 
know your Idea. 

Dr. Cohen. The question of force does not rest with us. We base our 
phltuBophy on life Itst-If^mass action. Our socialist brethren berate us for 
our loose way of talking, but we say mass action Is dependent on life itself. 
We can not niake a narrow definition of It l)ecause It involves all of life 
Itself. 

We have to show them Ihat all social reformers are worthless to them and 
that the one thing they must do Is to organize In tbe CommuniBt ^rtv. .^Jien 



Uiat stage has reached Its development, aod the breakdowu of lodnstrr come.", 
the revolutionary organizations will probably epHng into existence and will 
attempt to take over the control of the Government from your capitalist 
class 

Mr. Beroeh. How 7 

Dr. Cohen. Well, let us see; in Russia they made a raid on the — of course, 
they abolished all the constituent assemblies — but they raided the otHces uf 
the powers that be, and Installed themselves, and Immediately orsanized tbe 
Red Qimrds to protect themselves In their newly-found power. 

Mr. Stevenson. And you would aj^rove of that method? 

Dr. Cohen. UnqueaUonably. 

MaJ. Rich. That would mean, of course, force? 

Dr. CoBEN. Wei], suppose the capitalist class did not desire to come to us, 
would use force against us 

MaJ. Rich. Of course, you don't expect that they would dorlre to go to yon I 

Dr. Cohen. Then the onus Is on your side, not on ours. We merely pro- 
tect ourselves. We all know enough to know that no ruling class will give 
up power without a tight. Hut we must have the lultlatlve. All submerged 
classes mu' t assume the Initiative If they are to get what they want 

Ma]. Rich. Therefore the onus of the results rests with you? 

Dr. Cohen. Of course. If we establish a dictatorship of tlie proletariat, we 
will accept whatever enus Is involved. 

Maj. Rich. Whether the re ult Is successful or not? 

Dr. Cohen. You see, of course. It Is a i>ecullar situation. We are betog tried 
In the capitalist court, end there can be no Justice, because we tell you frankly 
what we aim for is the overthrow of your Oovemnent. 

MaJ. Rich. And you ex[>ect to take all the Institutions and all of the property 
of the capitalists? 

Dr. Cohen. Communize it, mttlonallze It, Immediately. 

Ma]. Rich. Well, you mean take It away from the present owners and do 
what you plea.e with it? 

Dr. Cohen. Yes. 

MaJ. Rich. You don't expect a man Is going to give up property and money 
without resistance therefore you are going to supply the means of taking it 
from him, and you have the Initiative In bringing about the meaux, therefore 
It can not be done except by force. 

Dr. Cohen. It can be done without force, but If force Is used, we blame you 
people, because you are prepared to use force. Now, we are going to win over 
the Army and Navy 

Mr. Reroeb. How would you try to win It over.? 

Dr. Cohen. Through propaganda. How do you think any revolutionary oi^ 
ganlzatlon ever won anybody over, esoept through propaganda? 

Mr. BbUiIER. Then you will try to win over the Army and Navy, who have 
sworn to uphold the Government and resist the etiorts of anyone who seeks 
to overthrow tiie Government, and you will try to get th«n in such a frame of 
mind as to be untrue to that oath, and not do that which they are sworn to 
do, to uphold law and order? 

Dr. Cohen. To tell you frankly, we don't care a flg for your oaths. We 
don't hold them as meaning anything to us, because necessarily If we did we 
would have to stop and go out of business. 

Mr. Bebgeb. You are not under oath now, but if you were put under oath, 
would thiit mean anything to you? As a gentleman, you will tell the truth. 
You have been very frank and I would take your word as well v*-ltliout ai> 
oath as with nn oath. 

Dr. Cohen, My oath would mean nothing at all to me. 

Mr. Beroek. It would mean nothing to you? 

Dr. Cohen. Nothing at all. 

Mr. Bf.rges. May I ask, la that anything personal with you ; that Is, the gen- 
eral principle? 

Dr. Cohen. No; that is the principle of all revolutionary organizations. 

Mr. Neely, May I ask you who the reprobate is who was under 
examination? 

Mr. Newton. Dr. Max Cohen, who is the secretary of a radical 
organization containing upward of 55,000 members, according to 
mv information, and who directs the policy of one of the radical 
papers in the city of New York. 
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Mr. Nebly. Is he still at large! 

Mr. Newton, Very much so. 

Mr, GooDTKOONTz. Why has he not been indicted f 

Mr. Newton. Well, this matter has been presented to the district 
attorney's office, under my direction, and what action they have 
taken under it, I do not know. I know he is at large, because he 
took part in the trial of this man Gitlow; he was there furnishing 
assistance. 

And there are many other interesting things in Dr. Cohen's state- 
ment that he made before the attorney general. I will leave a copy 
with the committee, if anybody would care to look at it. I am oiUy 
submitting it to the committee to show you another angle which 
might not yet have come under your observation. 

Mr. B01E8, Many of these people who were taken to New York 
with the expectation of deporting them were released on bail. What 
class of people furnished the bonds ! 

Mr. Nbwton. Well, there are some attorneys in New York whose 
business it is to defend these radical cases. These organizations 
have plenty of money, as you will see if you will permit me to read 
an extract from the opinion of Judge McAdoo, chief magistrate, be- 
fore whom the preliminary hearing in the case of Larldn and Gitlow 
I his decision upon hoi 
and actually coni 

! you any evidence before you that aAy of this 
money has come from Russia! 

Mr. Newton. We examined Mr. Martens, the accredited Russian 
soviet ambassador, as he stated, and he swore that he had received 
$90,000 in currency at five different times, by special messenger, 
handed to him in an envelope. He did not know the person who 
brought it; he had never seen him before; he asked him no ques- 
tions. He did not ask him to sit down, and he did not even ask him 
to lunch; the person walked in and handed him as much as $25,000 
at a time, until he had $90,000 of money which came through this 
source ; and he declined to give the committee the source from which 
it came. It came from another countrj', from a country across the 
water, direct to him. And, of course, we had his bank accounts, be- 
cause we took those, and his bank books, which showed daily bal- 
ances ranging from $19,000 to $25,000, probably, in two different 
banks. -We could trace the checks and the expenditures, but the 
deposits were all made by Mr. Martens himself and made in cash, 
and there was no way for us to definitely get at the source of them. 
That is the only information that I have of any funds that have 
been received from outside this countrj-. but I can assure the com- 
mittee that 

Mr, Neely. Did you trace the expenditure of this $25,000 ! 

Mr. Newton, We had the cheeks there which were canceled. 

Mr. Neely. Was it for spreading propag^dat 

Mr. Newton. That is our claim. That is denied by Mr. Martens. 
Most of it was sent to different localities, or some of it wast sent to 
different localities of the United States to pay for the defense of men 
indicted for violation of the espionage act. 

Mr, BoiBE. I was wondering whether tliese bonds were usually 
furnished by cash, 
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Mr. Newton. The only ones I have personal knowledge of the 
money was put up by the attorney who was representing him. Put 
up by the attorneys. Whose money it was I don't know. I want 
to read a few etatemente from Jud^ McAdoo's decision and I want to 
leave with the CMnmittee this decision of Judge McAdoo because I 
consider bim a veir able judge and he evidently gave this subject a 
good deal of thought and he has pointed out some things here which 
are based upon the evidence presented before him. Therefore, there 
is a foundation in fact for his statements of fact and his conclusions. 
I will read the statement or parts from it : 

If the great middle classes of the country, which Include organised labor as 
at present, do not surrender at once all their [Mropertr end possessions and 
commit their lives to the t^ider mercies of the raging proletariat, what la to 
be done with them? The manifesto mulfcs It perfectly plain. If they resist 
they ore to be suppresaed. What does suiipresslon mean? It means that tf they 
continue to resist th^ munt be exterminated ; while the money from the banlis 
and other repoxltorles flows into the coffers of the leailers of the revoltitlonaiy 
communlatH, the blood of the doomed class will tcurgle In the Kutters. If this 
Is not violence. II this Is not anarchy, If this Is not directly, opeuly, and 
brazenly a dedance of the penal luw of this State, what Is? Well-meaning 
gentlemen tell us that we should not Interfere with Incendiary men when they 
are preparing the torch, we should only apprehend them when they are setttaiR 
Are to the building. This statute ts « preventive measure. It Is Intended to 
head off these mad and cruel men at the beginning of their careers. It Is In- 
tended to pnt out a fire with a bucket of water which might loter on not yield 
to the contents of the reservoir. 

A few years back If any one had said that in tills year of grace 1919 there 
would be In the city of New York, known to the authorities, between 70 and 90 
official headquarters of a criminal organization like this, well equipped wltL 
money and the rooms bulging with literature more dangerous to our clvlll7^tlon 
than the microbes of disease to the human body, he would have been laughed 
at. Nearly 80 recruiting barracks for this red array in the city of New York 
with thousands of members and apparently unlimited money, from at home or 
abroad. If this ts not, In the language of ttie State, an attempt to overthrow 
and destroy the organized State, what Is? To fall to enforce this law, there- 
fore, under the circumstanceB, would be on the part of public offlcers, JadiciaJ 
and otherwise, a SDeclaB of treason against the State Itself. 

No one claims that the modern State Is free from evils nor denies that 
progressive reformation Is absolutely essential to the maintenance of justice 
and democracy, but all these are obtainable under the constitutional forms of 
our Government. 

The basis of our Government is a written Constitution, In which It differs 
from nearly every other country In the world. Great Britain, to whose So- 
cialistic Party the defendant Larkin refers, is living nnder a Oovemtnent 
where Parliament makes the constitution every day that It Is In session, 
parliamentary domlnancy in Its elasticity is Instantly responsive to pnbllc 
opinion. 

Our Government could only be constltntlonal and locally ctianged by the 
terms of the Constitution itself. The <3onstitntion absolutely forbids In every 
letter of It such things as coercion and suppression. Amendments to It must 
be made with great deliberation and much time. It provides for Its own 
safety against hasty action. The people and the States must both act before 
any change can be made. A red, revolutionary, proletrlan class government 
could not be estabUshed here unless the Constitution Is destroyed. Primarily, 
all changes both as to the laws and the persons who administer under them 
are elTected by ballot voting at elections. The war has proven It to be a 
government of stability and centralization when necessary to meet emergencies. 
Jt Is well, too. to rememtter In thts connection that we are still at war. no 
legal peace having as yet been arrived at, and we are to construe this law 
under these conditions — the aftermath of the bloodiest and greatest war that 
the world has ever seen. 

The manifesto Itself declares that this Is the golden opportunity of the red 
revolutionists. Is this not a call to action for Chose who are sworn to uphold 
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the laws of tbelr country? Are we, who are the ministers of the law, to 
Ignore this ohallenpe? Are we tu lose ourselves in legal subtleties nod nice 
disquisitions nnd historical references, and bnry our heads in clouds of rhetoric 
about liberty of speech? Liberty of speech! It la the very breath and soul 
of every American ; it Is the essence of our republicsnlsm and we miard It 
with such Jeaionsy that we have hitherto tolerated Its abuse into a license 
which now threatens our Institutions. Are there no llmlta to liberty of 
^leech? Can these men openly state that they Intend to destroy the State, 
murder whole classes of citizens, rob them of their property, and then escape 
under the plea of liberty of Bpe4>ch? We are told the human mlnd^must be 
free. Is the human mind entitled In cIviilEed society to germinate poisonous 
nnd criminal thoughts and then scatter them abroad to bef;et anarchy, cobliery, 
and chaos'; Are we to say to this formidably organized army, with Its re- 
cruiting barracks in our midst, forward with your battle-cry of coercion, sup- 
Iiresslon, murder, and robbery, called Bophemiatlcally expropriation. If the 
law falle<l to meet such a situation as this, honest and law-abiding cltlsena 
nolght well despair. 

Mr. Neelt. Will you not incorporate that in the record as part of 
your statement? 

Mr. Newton. Yes, sir; I shall be vary glad to leave the whole of 
the remarks and decision of Judge McAdoo with the committee be- 
cause I consider it one of the first expressions of the court so far as 
I know in our State on this subject. I have a copy of it which I 
can leate with the committee if you desire. 

The Chaihman, We shall be glad to have it. 

Mr. Kewton. And in it he holds that the signing of the card and 
becoming a member of the Communist Party is criminal anarchy 
under the statutes of the State of New York. 

(The whole of Judge McAdoo's decision follows:) 

[City MaglBtrate'» Court, City of New York^ 800 Unlberry Street. The People v. Ben- 
Jsiiiln Gillow ; diance, crlmlnBl aniirchy. The People, etc., c. Jamei Lancln ; cbarge, 
crliDliial anarcby.] 

McApoo, C. C. M.: These defendants are charged with violating sections 160, 
161, 162, 163, and 164 of the Penal I,aw of this State, which deals with the 
crime denominated therein " criminal anarchy," This It proceeds to describe 
In distinct and unequivocal terms. We are therefore not called upon to dis- 
cuss the meaning of the word " anarchy " In Its common use, or dictionary 
sl^lflcnnce. Tlie statute makes certain actions felonious, and the name which 
it gives to snch acts Is not of importance In determining this cae. This act. In 
the wisdom of the law-making power, was deemed necessary by conditions 
which sprung up nnlooked for in this country. This hig-hearted, strong, yoang 
country, up to the time of this enactment tolerant and charitable to the discon- 
tent begotten by old-world mlllenial feuds and Injustices among those who 
came to our shores, admitted the greateat latitude to angry vaporlngs and 
vituperative abuse of all governmental agencies. 

The Amertmn mind up to thnt time rouUl not conceive that even a very 
small portion of those hopelessly Incorrigible to civic Influences, among Immi- 
grants to this country like myself— Immigrant and son of Immigrant — would 
fall to repav with loyalty and love a devotion to the Institutions of a demo- 
cratic State" which admitted to us every privilege and opportunity. 

This case turns upon whether or not the published manlfeso of the Onmmu- 
iilHt Party, taken In connection with the trend of thought shown by the articles 
m both numbers of the paper called the Revolutionary Age, and more par- 
ticularly the Illuminative statements of one of Its authors, the defendant 
Larkln, Is In violation of the statute under conalderntlon. 

The connection of these defendants with the writing, publishing, circulating, 
and selling of the manifesto la convincing beyond doubt, and need not oe fur- 
ther discussed. This Is especially so In the case of GItlow. who nrrsnged nnd 
paid for the printing and attended to the circulation and sale. 

We are therefore called upon to pXAmine the manifesto Itself. This paper 
Is to be taken In Its entirety. According to the statement of the defendnnt, 
Ijtrkln, It had several authors but one mind, nnd we are dealing here, as Mr, 
Justice Hughes, of the Supreme Court, said In a decision some years ago, with 
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n Btate of mfnd. What did these defendants Intend b; the langnage used In 
the nianlfe8to7 

The manifesto starts out with a bitter amlgnment and condemnation of 
what It calls the moderate Socialist Party and the American Federation of 
I^bor, and organized ekllled artfRans generally. It accuses the Socialist Party 
ol having betrayed socialism, especially In aiding and ahetttn^' the military 
(4>eratloD8 of different countries during the recent war. The existing political 
Riate and ail the serial and economic conditions which exist under It are con- 
demned without measure. It Is declared to be beyond redemption and must be 
utterly and thoroughly destroyed, root, and branch. Tn this end all reformatory 
measures Intended to beget better social an<l economic conditions are denounced 
and the Communist Party Is pledged to refrain from aiding parliamentary 
action. Voting by ballot and participating in government Is to thwart the 
coming of the revolution. Everything Is to be done to make social and economic 
conditions worse and not better, so as to produce universal unrest and discon- 
tent, later on to be gondeii Into desperation. The Socialist Party and the labor 
nnions, in so far as they take part In parliamentary or Government action, are 
utterly condemned and held up as public enemies. If one man Is desperately 
discontented he must be a disease carrier to others, until the whole body is 
Infected. The terms most frequently In use In the paper are " the political 
ma» state," meaning a class state ; " control of the indnstrlal process." mean- 
ing the power to stop production ; " when tlie workers atop tlie State dies ;" 
" mass action, industrial In origin, becomes political In action ;" that Ix, moss 
action in universal strike throttles and starves the political State. This, says 
the manifesto. Is revolutionary soi'lallsra In action, as defined by Karl Marx. 

Having the law in view, the document Is a little guarded as to wlint direct 
action means, hut must be read In connection with the statements of Larictn. 
The organised Government mentioned la the statute Is yet too strong for those 
who wish to destroy it, to speak plainly. The manifesto not only does not con- 
demn the anarchists, as the term Is generally used, but Is most friendly and 
conciliatory. Fearing that It might give offense to those who openly call them- 
selves anarchists It says, " The attitude toward the State divides the niierchist 
(and anarcho-syndicalist), the moderate socialist, and the revolutionary social- 
ist Eager to abolish the State (which is the ultimate pun>ose of revolutionary 
socialism), the anarchist (and anarcho-syndicalist) falls to realiw tlint the 
State Is necessary In the transition period from capitalism to socialism." 
In other words, after the revolutionary socialists have kilted the State and 
suppressed or exterminated the bourgeoisie, they ask time to recover their 
breath and flli up t2ie interregnum with a sliadow of a government. He would 
certainly be an unreasonable anarchist who would not agree with this. 

The common enemy, against which all organized revolutionary effort is to Ite 
directed, is the bourgeoisie or middle class of people — from the owner of the 
department store to the keeper of the small shop, from the great steel works to 
the little smithy on the village street, from the president of a college to the 
bookl[e^>er in the office, and always to Include what they denominate as the 
main props of the " capltsllsllc " State, tlie pulpit, the Army, and the police. 
These forces are to be utterly beaten down and deati-oye<l. The State is to be 
owned and controlled by the proletariat. This proletariat Is to consist. In bulk, 
of hitherto unonmulzed manual latwrers, but does not Include farmers, who In 
the nature of things as owners of property would be dominated as bourgeoisie 
and looked upon as enemies. 

Having overthrown organl7«<l government, the State is therefore to be In 
the possession of a clas.>i. It Is noticeable that throughout this paper It Is 
always the proletariat that is to rule and not tlie majority of the whole 
people; It la class rights that must be dominant. Under cries of "liberty," 
the voice of the majority Is to be sttncd by force. If you dissent in an^ 
degree from those then In control, us now happens In another country, you are 
denonilTMLted an anarchist and at once shot. All dissidents are anarchLsta. 
For Instani-e, " Do you agree with the Soviet? ' I do not.' To the slaughter- 
house with him. he In un aniirchlst." The bitter lnti>lerance which this pa- 
per exhibits towani any ptwslble difference of opinion might well be called to 
the attention of dllelante parlor socialists and pseudo anarchists who are 
looking for nervous e\eltement and notoriety, and easy-going gentlemen In 
and out of Juries or civic forums who are condemning the zeal of the udlcers 
of the law In the pursuit of this and kindred orgunl nations, and here to re- 
mind them thut In this projected revolution, as In those hitherto enacted, the 
Jacoblne are to swallow or to destroy the Girondists. 
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CertaiDlj tboee of iifi who are bound by the dedBlona of the Supreme Gonrt 
of the United States, aa evidenced in the case of Jacob Abrame et a1.. v. United 
States, convicted of distributing tn this clt; Inflammatory placards and cir- 
culars, will not have any doubt aa to what Is the law of the laod In dealing 
with such pe<vle. 

According to the manifesto, the revolutionary sodaDsts, calling tbemselve* 
the comraiinlBt party, confronted with this common enemy which is to be 
destroyed, organized Kovcrnment as It exists to-day, the "capitalistic" state 
as they call it, and the hated bourgeoisie, how are they going to tltoct the 
revolution? Does the manifesto tell us? It does, In very plain terms, with 
It must be admitted some hesitancy and a tinge of subtle evasiveness, Intended 
for a defense In courL 

How Is this revolution to be accomplished? The manifesto gives the battle 
cry and slogan In practically two words, coercion and suppression. The mass 
action strike is to paralyze all the Industries of the country, depriving mil- 
lions of people of the necessaries of life, paralysing the armed forces of the 
United States, making the soldier and the policeman impotent and the silenc- 
ing such voices In the pulpit as are not In accord. This is the first state, 
coercloD by absolutely ami unqualifledly illegal means, unlawful practices and 
a criminal conspiracy deliberately invented to carry out the purposes in- 
tended. These strikes are called moss action and have nothing whatever to 
do with efforts for Increase of wages or lessening of hours or the betterm«it 
of the workers. It Is the militant uprising of the red revolutionists. At this 
point the State is given the option that It must either suicide or be killed. 
If this condition would be brought about, what objection could anarchy have 
to it? 

If the great middle classes of the country, which include organised labor «■ 
at present, do not surrender at once till their property end poBsesslons and 
commit their lives to the tender mercies of the raging proletariat, what Is 
to be done with them? The manifesto makes It perfectly plain. If tbey resist 
they ere to be suppressed. What does suppression mean? It means that If 
the.v continue to resist they must be exterminated ; while tlie money from 
the banks and other repositories flows Into the coffers of the leaders of the 
revolutionary comniunlBts, the blooil of the doomed class will gurgle In the 
gutters. If this la not violence, If this Is not anarchy. If this is not directly, 
cqtenly, and brazenly a defiance of the penal law of this State, what Is? 
Well-meaning gentlemcm tell us that we should not Interfere with an incen- 
diary when he Is preparing the torch : we should only apprehend him wh^i 
he is setting Are to the building. This Statute Is a preventive measure. It la 
Intended to head oft theiie mad and cruel men at the beginning of their careers. 
It Is Intended to put out a Are with a bucket of water which might later on 
not yield to the contents of the reservoir. 

A few years back If anyone had said that In this year of grace ISIS there 
would be In the city of New Xork. known to the nuthorlties, between TO and 
80 official headquarters of a criminal organl7.ation like this, well equipped 
with money, and the rooms bulging'with literature more dangerous to our 
civilisation than the microbes of disease to the human body, lie would have 
been laughed nt Nearly 80 recruiting barracks for this red hrmy Is la the 
city of New York, with thousands of members and nppareutly unllmlte<l money 
from at home or abroad. If this Is not. In the language of the statute, an at- 
tempt to overthrow and destroy the organized state, what Is? To fail to 
enforce this law, therefore, under the circumstances, would be on the i>art of 
public officers. Judicial and otherwise, a species of treason against tlie state 
Itself. 

No one claims that the modem state Is free from evils nor denies that pro- 
KTessive reformation Is absolutely essential to the maintenance of Justice 
imd democracy, but all these are obtainable under the constitutional forms of 
onr Government. 

The basis of our fiovernnient Is n written Constitution, In which It dlfTers 
from nearly every other country In the world. Great Britain, to whose social- 
istic party the defendant Larkin refers, la living under a Government where 
i'flrllament makes the constitution every day tliat it Is In seaslon. Parlla- 
iiientary domlnancy In Its elasticity la Instantly responsive to public opinion. 

Our Government could only be constitutional ly and legally changed by the 
terms of the Constitution itself. The Constitution ntMolutely forbids in every 
letter of It such things as coercion and suppression. .Amendments to It must 
be made with great dellbemlion and much time. It provides for Ha own safety 



flfralnfit hasty action. The people end the States must both act t>efore nay 
change can he made. A red, revoliitiODary. proletaiiaii, class government crntM 
not be established here unless the Cunatltutton Is destroyed. Primarily, all 
changes both as to the laws and the persons who administer under them are 
effected by ballot voting at elections. The war has proven It to be a Ooveni- 
ment of stability Rnil centralization when neces-sary to meet emer(!encles. It Is 
well, loo, to remember in thU connection that we are still at war, no legal 
|)eace having as yet been arrlvetl at, and we are to construe this law uuder 
these condltlons^the aftermath of the 'bloodiest and greatest war the world 
has ever seen. The manifesto Itself declares that this Is the golden opportunity 
of the red revolutionists. Is this not a call to action fur those who are 
sworn to uphold the laws of their country? Are we, who are the ministers of 
the law, to ignore this challenge? Are we to lose ourselves In le^al subtleties 
and nice disquisitions and historical references, and bury our heads In clouds 
of rhetoric about liberty of speech? I^lberty of speech! It Is the very breatb 
and soul of every American ; It is (he essence of our republlcnulsin, and we 
Kuard It with such Jealonsj- that we have hitherto to1erate«1 Us abuse Into a 
license which now threatens our InNtltutlons. Are there no limits to lit>erty of 
speech? Can these men openly state that they Int^nil to destroy the state, 
murder whole classes of citizens, rob them of their property, and then escape 
under the plea of liberty of speech? We are told the human mind nmst be 
free. Is tbe human mind entitled In clvlll/ed society to germinate poisonous 
and criminal thoughts and then scatter them abroad to beget anarchy, robbery, 
and chaos? Are we to say to this formlditbly organlied army, with its recruit- 
ing barracks In our midst, forward with your battle cry of coercion, suppres- 
sion, murder, and robbery, called euphemistically expropriation. If the law 
failed to meet such a situation as this, honest and law-abiding clti9»na nilfcht 
well despair. 

These two defendants. Oltlow and Lnrkln, are beyond doubt two of the 
prominent leaders In this revolutionary B<'lieme. They are men of Intelligence, 
with considerable experience In public affairs, and all this either from honest 
fanaticism or muddled thought they have perverted Into the most ilangerous 
channels. As they stand toKlny, ns against the organized government speci- 
fied In the statute, they are positively dangerous men. 

I notice In the stntenient of Larkln made to the district attorney a latent 
spirit of the conservalEve Rpirltuulism of the people whence he sprung, when be 
dissented as against the " God-klllers." Possibly he had In mind thesplrlt of the 
Paris Commune, when It cMitrolletl that city in the early sevaitles. One of tbe 
chiefs of the Communist Party, after which this Is modeled, ftlvlng a pass to a 
clergyman to visit some of the condemned bourgeoisie In prison, wrote, '.'Admit 
the bearer, who says he Is the servant of n person called God." 

I am of the opinion beyond any doubt, reasonable or otherwise, that these 
defendants In their writing, concocting, ilruwlng. collaborating, and confed- 
M-atlnK in the production, printing, and circulation of the manifesto, are 
dearly guilty as charged In the complaint. I may also add that In my opinion 
every member of this criminal organization, who knowingly subscribes to the 
manifesto and tbe rules nnder which he becomes a member of the party. Is 
equally guilty of violating the sintute, and that the act of one In this respect 
is the act of nil, however physically separate, and that no overt act beyond that 
ts necessary to make the case complete against them. 

" I declare mvself for the coercion, suppression, and extermination of a whole 
class of my fellow citizens and the expropriation of all of their property ; " 
I Join an organization and comply with lis rules and sign Its manifestoes and 
probably pay In my dues, and accept Its card of membership. What greater 
overt act short of actual, physical violence, can^I commit than that? I need 
not In this connection refer to the cases In our courts of Jobann Most and the 
one In which an opinion was delivered bnt a few days ago by the Supreme 
Court of the United States and referred to above. The principles of the law aa 
to collective action In such crimes ns this Is well establish and laid down In 
our books from the day the first white nmn put his foot on this continwit to 
the present moment, and it Is not necessary to quote them here. 

Defendants are held for the action of the grand Jury. 

Mr looE. Do vou believe that you will be able to meet this situ- 
ation effectively under the statute of New York, and your present 
methods, General? 
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Mr. Newton. Well. I feel that if we had some assistance from 
the Federal law many of these things could be reached where the 
local authorities would not reach them. 

Mr. Igoe. Would it be in the fact that the tribunal in which the 
case was tried was different or because of the different law that 
you need? 

Mr. Newton. Well, Congressman, I would say both. I think in 
the main that the district attorneys, so far as my observation is 
concerned, are very much interested in maintaining the dignity of 
the State and of law and order, but they have no special branch of 
their department to reach this particular class of cases. You take 
it in the city of New York, where they have so much general busi- 
ness that the office of district attorney — it is almost impossible to 
keep up with it, and as this undoubtedly never would have been 
brought to the attention of the public at all, and prosecutions under 
this statute had at ail except for the extraordinary grand jury des- 
ignated by Gov, Smith. 

Mr. Igoe. It is only within a few months that they have really 
awakened to the situation? 

Mr. Newton. Absolutely. And there are thousands and thou- 
sands and millions of people in this country, to my mind, who 
aren't yet awake. 

The Chairman. Of course, there would be one advantage of the 
Federal statute. You could reach beyond the State. 

Mr, Newton. Reach beyond the State. Now, the testimony which 
is needed to convict and indict is now in Chicago, and there is no 
provision of our law to compel a witness to come from Chicago to 
testify except he wants to come within the jurisdiction of the Stat« 
of New York. There would be that advantage. I don't want to 
worry you, gentlemen. I have no set Story here to tell at all. If 
there is anything I can mve you information about — — 

The Chairman. Judge McAdoo referred to some radicals having 
headquarters. 

Mr. Newton. I think some 70 or 80. 

The CHAraMAN. And the officers of those various associations 
are known and the publication of literature is known to come from 
certain individuals? 

Mr. Newton. The propa^nda is being printed and circulated 
generally throiiehout New York by these organizations. I think 
this decision of Judge McAdoo was possibly in October or S6|>- 
tember. Since that time notice has been given, I am informed by 
the district attorney of New York, to every property owner where 
these radical headquarters existed that if they continued to meet 
there they would be prosecuted under this statute. I understand 
that they have moved and it is not so easy now to find just where 
they are located, 

Mr. Neely. Was it acting on a notice of that sort that the land- 
lords declared forfeited a lease of Weinsberger, the attorney who 
had been representing some of the parties? 

Mr. Newton. I so understand it. 

Mr. Hdsted. Isn't it a fact the more difficult you make it for 
these people to carry on their propaganda the less effective that 
propaganda will be? 
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Mr, Newton. Yes, sir. And that is where I think the law shonld 
be strengthened along the lines of permitting it by handing it from 
hand to hand or transmitting by mail this revolutionary propa- 
ganda. 

Mr. loos. You really believe that these 300 to 500 people who are 
affiliated with these organizations, that their purpose is to over- 
throw by force and violence the Government of the State of New 
York and also that of the United States^ 

Mr. NinvTON. Noj not all of them. Many of them are ignorant 
men that have been brought to believe that they could have the 
luxuries which you and I possess if they oome with them and join 
with them in carrying out this scheme. And without it they can 
never have them. 

Mr. looE. The statements have been made in the West that peo- 
ple have joined these associations through misrepresentations. It 
Las been published, or claims have been made by these men 

Mr. SuiTH. I think some by fear, too. 

Mr. Igoe. That is another proposition. For instance, the state- 
ment was made that one joined some association to accomplish a 
very good purpose, having no idea that it was an anarchistic or- 
ganization, which in fact it was. And I wonder if these people in 
New York that you speak of, wliether they really believe in that, 
knowing the purpose of it. Of course, the leaders do. 

Mr. Newton, I am charitable enough to say. Congressman, I 
think a great many who can't read and know nothing about our 
form of government, ignorant aliens, have become nienibers of this 
organization without fully realizipg the enormity of their act. 

Mr. looE. Has any effort been made in New York to find out what 
these members really believe t It seems to me it would be valuable — 
not only interesting, but valuable — to find out the state of mind of 
the members who oelong to these associations, and you have their 
names. Has any effoi't been made to ascertain at all. the real state 
of mind of the people who have affiliated with these organizations t 

Mr. Newton. I think of the ignorant members that there has been 
none. There has been none to my knowledge. The effort has been 
made to get tlie attitude of the leaders and what they are doing. 

Mr. looE, And just let the other people go and continue their 
membership t 

Mr. Newton. Possibly. To be frank with you, that has never 
been called to my attention before. 

Mr. looE. It seems to me that education might well begin with 
those who have actually joined through ignorance and misrepre- 
sentation. 

Mr. Newton. I think that may be true, but to bring in before 
our committee any one of these great classes, that hasn't been done. 

Mr. looE. I understand. What is the use in putting in Ameri- 
canization schools till you find out how this thing operates on these 
people? It may be true— I don't know whether it is or not — that 
a great majority of these people have been imposed upon and it may 
be that they fully siibscrioe and adhere to these things. 

Mr. Newton. Of course, they certify over their signatures that 
they do know, but I am inclined to be charitable enough to say that 
T don't believe a good many of them do know. 
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Hr. Boies. Probably they haven't had time to clean up all the 
phases of it. 

Mr. Nbwton. I am afraid not. 

Mr. Davbt, a Bepresentatire from Ohio. If the committee would 
penait, I would like to ask two or three questions. 

The Cbaishan. All right, Mr. Davey. 

Mr. Davet. I understand that the Luak committee raided the 
headquarters of the Soviet Bureau and likewise the headquarters of 
the Rand School. I would like to have jrou point out, if you will, 
the intimate connection between the Soviet Bureau and the Rand 
School, as well as the intimate connection between those two and 
, the whole radical movement. 

Mr. Newton. Well, of course, the Soviet Bureau was distinctly a 
representative of the Kussiau Soviet Government with Mr. Mar- 
tens at the head ; and I think in the raid of the Rand School that 
nearly every radical publication that was found in the Russian 
Soviet Bureau was found in the Rand School. And the Rand 
School claimed to be a school of social science and they are eneaged 
in selling and sending out socialist literature to all the different 
branches of the parlor socialists, right-wing socialists, left-wing so- 
cialists, and in it were the publications, propaganda, manifestoes 
of the more radical classes. 

Mr. Dav£t. For instance, did you hnd in the Rand School copies 
of the Bevolutionary Age and the Communists Manifesto? 

Mr. Newton. We found not only copies of the Revolutionary 
Age, but I think of every radical newspaper published in New York, 
and there are over 60 of them, as I was informed. 

Mr. Davet. And these were on salel 

Mr. Newton. They were on sale at that school. I am not pre- 
pared to state as a fact that the Communists Manifesto was found 
m our raid on the Rand School. T would want to look at the record 
before I made that statement as a matter of fact. I am not certain. 

Mr. looE. Was this platform of what is called the Third Interna- 
tional being largely circulated by these societies ? 

Mr. NewTON. Yes, sir. 

Mr. looE. That is the main proposition to which they all pledge 
allegiance? 

Mr. Newton. Yes; that is the starting point of aU the radical 
organizations and they go from bad to worse. 

Mr. looE. If they are affiliated with and subscribed to the doc- 
trine of the Third International they are advocates of physical 
force and violence? 

Mr. Newton. Absolutely. 

Mr. Dav£y. Did you find a close and understanding connection 
between the Rand School and the Soviet Bureau ? 

Mr. Newton. Congressman, I can only express my opinion, and 
I don't think it would be valuable because, just as I stand here now, 
the details of that evidence are not in my mind. You speak about 
the C<»iununisb Manifesto. I think our raid of the Rand School was 
before the Communist Manifesto was adopted and, of course, we 
did not find it there. I think that raid was in June, and this Com- 
DiDDist Manifesto wasn't adopted until September, 
leerw— 29 — ii 
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Mr. Davxy. My reason for asking that question was because I had 
read in the Lusk hearings evideDce showing that letters were passed 
back and forth between the Soviet Bureau and the Rand SchooL 

Mr. Newton. Oh, yes; many letters; no doubt about it 

Mr. Datet. Showing a harmonious agreement between the two? 

Mr. Newton. Yes ; but whether or not there was an arrangement 
made whereby the Band School had adopted all this Russian propa- 
ganda, I wouldn't sta,te that as a fact without going over the record. 

Mr. Davey. One more question. In the evidence secured at the So- 
viet Bureau, was it developed that an intimate touch was main- 
tained with the various e!d;reme radical organizations in various 
parts of the country ? 

Mr, Newton. Yes; yes. They had a card index there which 
showed — they had the names which we took away in our raid. The 
card index sliowed that they were carrying on a very large corre- 
spondence class, in which they were sending all the radical propa- 
ganda to them. You will understand that Mr. Martens swore that 
he was here to establish trade relations and that he was here, I 
think he said, with $200,000,000 back of him— some very large sum — 
from his Grovemment back there to buy various American products. 

Mr. Da VET. Has he made any contracts f 

Mr. Newton, Not a contract could he tell of that had been made. 

Mr. Davet. Did the evidence show that the soviet bureau was 
sending out emissaries to various radical meetings and received in- 
vitations from those meetings) 

Mr. Newton. Yes, sir ; Martens himself attended the meetings and 
made various speeches which we have reports of. 

Mr. Davzt. 1 want to bring out this point a little more clearly. 
As I understand, Mr. Martens and his assistant, Neorteva, swore 
that they were here seeking friendly commercial relations t 

Mr. Newton. Martens did. 

Mr. Davet. And that they had several hundred million dollars 
with which to establish trade relations! 

Mr. Newton, Yes, sir, 

Mr. Davet. And the evidence showed that not one contract had 
been made or approached! 

Mr. Newton. X wouldn't say approached. None had been made. 
He gave instances where he had had prices quoted for large orduiB 
of shoes, and so forth, but no contract actually made. 

Mr. Davet. You would hardly say a quotation of prices would be 
an approach to a contract! 

Mr, Newton, He swore he had been endeavoring to make these 
contracts, but that he was prevented from making them because they 
couldn't get deliveries, I will be that fair to Martens; that was his 
testimony. 

Mr. Davet. Here is another point I would like to bring out if the 
committee ia willing. I understand from this same testimony that 
the soviet bureau got into contact with various business men 
throughout the country and held out the lure of business — always 
dangling before their eyer this several hundred million dollars in 
gold, and that they actually had a card index showing business men 
who had swallowed the bait, but as a matter of fact also not one 
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contract had been made, and with all the money they had it was not 
used for the purpose that Mr. Martens swore they were here fori 

Mr. Newton. Wasn't a dollar used for that purpose and no con- 
tract made. However, as I say, he had written for proposals of cer- 
tain quantities of shoes and in another place certain quantities of 
machinery, agricultural machinery, I thmk, principally, and had 
acknowledgments of his letter and statement of prices, and that is as 
far as it ever went. 

Mr. H. J. Gibbons, of the pity of Philadelphia, Pa. — Mr, Chair- 
man, may I ask a question f 

The Chaikman. Yes, sir. 

Mr. Gibbons. Mr. Newton, isn't the best way to meet their unde- 
sirable and fallacious propaganda by argument showing wherein the 
fallibility exists, by argument? 

Mr. Newton. I wouldn't say it is the best way. 

Mr. Gibbons. Isn't it the most successful way? 

Mr. Newton. I don't think so. I don't think it is the most suc- 
cessful way. I don't agree on the facts. 

Mr. Gibbons. If we show that, their argument falls. 

Mr. Newton. I think to arouse the people that you have got to do 
more than that The propaganda, I think, should he met by propa-. 
canda, but I think we should go further than that. I think it would 
be helpful to have the American people spend as much time and 
money in propaganda to sustain American institutions as this or- 
ganization is spending to induce people to destroy it, but I think 
that the situation is such now that that in and of itself is not enough. 
It has been allowed to go to the extent that it needs a little other 
kind of medicine. 

Mr. Botes. You wouldn't allow these 300,000 or 500,000 people in 
New York there — the question was asked if these three to five hun- 
dred thousand people were armed. I want to suggest it for the 
record that is it policy to allow the matter to drift to that extent! 

Mr. Newton. I dont think it is policy to let it drift to that ex- 
tent. I think that they have led some of these ignorant people to 
believe that they could take the city of New York and hold it for a 
few hours against the police force over there and they say if they 
could do that, then by solidifying all this element throughout the 
conntry they could take it and hold it for good. 

I want to leave with Congressman Davey the last volume of the 
testimony of the Lusk committee and I have no doubt as he goes over 
it he may find something in it that he will think advantageous by 
way of information of sworn testimony and of witnesses, and if he 
does, he could have the opportunity of presenting it to you if he cares 
to. I dont know that he cares to. 

The Chairman. We wiU try to meet again at 2 o'clock. 

(Thereupon at 13.45 p. m. the committee took a recess, until 2 
o'clock.) 

ArTBB RECESS. 

The committee reconvened, pursuant to the taking of recess, at 
2.15 o'clock p. m., Hon. Andrew J. Volstead (chairman) presiding. 

The Chairhan, The committee will come to order. Proceed, 
Mr. Hoore. ,-- . 
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Mr. Moom:. Mr. Chairman and gentlemen of the committee, I live 
in New York Cit^. By profession I am an engineer. In politics 
I am an enrolled Democrat I have not been in the past entirely 
without influence in my party in my State. For four years I was 
State conservation commissioner, under three Democratic governors. 
While, p^haps, that fact is not entirely germane, it may make 
some appeal to the .minds of statesmen if I state that the salary 
of the position was $10,000 a year, which is the same an the State ^ 
pays Attorney General Newton, who just spoke. Aa I say, I am 
not entirely unknown in New York City, where I live. 

Attorney General Newton spoke to you about grand juries of that 
county. There are generally two in session for the entire county 
of 2,000,000 of people. I was a member of the grand jury for many 
years and foreman of it twice. I am not a socialist; I am a radical; 
I am not a red. I am only a red, white, and blue, who thinks a 
great deal of America and wants to see her go along in the same 
old way when we were all happy and when there was not that 
discontent which is obvious to-day. 

I go in exactly the opposite mrection from Congressman Davey, 
the author of mis bill, and Attorney General Newton. I would 
wipe out all the existing war laws. I would not add to them. You 
will recall I came down here to oppose some of them in 1917, in 
the critical interval between the breaking off of relations with 
Germany and the breaking out of the war. I think it is about 
time now that in this country we realized that this war is over. 
Somebody said here this morning that the war was not over. It 
may not "be over technically, but we do not get any more casualty 
lists and appropriations are being gradually reduced. Those are 
the hall marks of war. 

It is undeniable that in this country at the preset moment there 
is a certain type and extent of panic over this question of possible 
disorder and danger to the Government. The panic, in my judg- 
ment, is very largely joumalitsic; to a much less extent j I am glad 
to say, it is legislative and congressional But the panic is nearly 
all over, Mr. Chairman. 

Attorney General Newton made a statement this morning which 
bears its refutation right on its face. He said that the Lusk com- 
mittee — on the un-American character of which he was relatively 
silent — has estimated that inside the city of New York alone there 
are between 300,000 and 500,000 violent, virulent, bomb-throwing 
reds who want to destroy this Government by force. During the 
recess I took a look at the census reports. 

Mr. HuBTED. I did not get that impression from his statement, 
that there was between 300,000 and 500,000 violent bomb-throwisg 
reds. 

Mr. MooHE. He said there were that many who want to upset this 
Government by force, though not all of them adhered to the Com- . 
munist Party. I do not tniuk he used the word bomb-throwing. 
I quote merely the gist of his statement. 

Mr. Qahd. He said that there were many who did not believe in 
any form of government and would destroy the Govemment bj 
force. Goo^ilc 



Mr. HnSTED. I did not understand him to go that far. 

The Chaibhan. He said they might follow their leadership, as he 
explained afterwards. 

Mr. Moore. In the city of New York we have a population of 
6,000,000 people. I looked at the census reports in your office, Mr. 
Chairman, and I find that 60 per cent of those people are 21 years 
of age and over. That brings the total number of adult men and 
women down to 3,600,000. Obviously, most of these " Eeds " — ^I will 
not characterize them by stating whether they throw bombs or not— 
must be men, because we certainly are not much afraid of the other 
kind, the lady "Beds.*' Half of the 8,600,000 New Yorkers are 
women. That brings it down to 1,800,000 men, which is somewhat 
in excess of the vote of New York City. When we had only man- 
hood suffrage in New Y(M-k we had about 750,000 registered voters. 
In other words, getting down to the basis of men, one man out of 
every 3.6, or 10 men out of every 36 men, are " Reds." That's 
abeurd. 

Now, I know New York City better than any man from a little 
up-State village like Qeneseo knows it. I know about the extraordi- 
nary grand jury you heard about from Mr. Newton. He did not tell 
you much about that extraordinary grand jury-— that it sat from last 
summer until it was driven out the other day in something closely 
resembling a public scandal. 

The grand jury was convoked to investigate anarchy and indicted 
four or five men on those charges and then what did they do t They 
turned around and investigated the district attorney of the county of 
■ New York and Mayor ifylan and there was a battle lasting for 
months in which finally the grand jury had to surrender abjectly. 
They went after anarchy, to mvestigate it. They abandoned their 
anarchy hunt. They started an investigation of what they mysteri- 
ously referred to as an overshadowing crime." On their own state- 
ments authorized by the grand jury itself and made public, the 
" overshadowing crime " vanished into thin air. 

There is, I note, a difference of opinion among attorneys gen- 
eral. Mr. Newton of the State of New York says there are 800,000 
to 500,000 Reds in New York City; Attorney General Palmer says 
there are 60,000 in the entire Union, a very material disparity. 

The Chadiman. That is not a fair statement of what Mr. Palmer 
said. 

Mr. Moore. He said they had record of 60,000. 

Mr. HusTED. Attorney General Palmer said there were 60,000 
communists alone and more than that in the Communist Labor 
Party who believed in the Communist Party. 

Mr. Moore. I remember a statement he made that he had a record 
of so many. I think it was before a Senate committee. 

Mr. HuBTEO. I simply refer to the statement he made before this 
committee, when he said that there were 60,000 members of the 
Communist Party, in his opinion, and then said there were more 
members of the Communist Labor Party than of the Communist 
Party. He did not refer to other organizations of radicals. 

Mr. Moore. But even so, there is an enormous gulf separating 
those two estimates. As I stated at the outset the war is over, and 
the people, as I Imow them, and as they have strikingly shown in the 
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last three or four elections, the people want to get rid of this war 
stuff. They want to forget it. They want to wipe it out and get it 
back into the past as fast as they can. 

I would like to revert to these 60,000 reds, or 300,000 reds, and to 
submit to the committee Judge George W, Anderson's statement in 
Boston. Judge Anderson was Federal district attorney in Boston 
up to the end of 1917; then he became a member of the Interstate 
Commerce Commission, down here, after which he was appointed 
Federal judge in Boston, and he said, and I will <]uote this one state- 
ment and would like to have the privilege of potting the rest of U in 
the record; it has deep significance. 

The Chairman. Yes. 

Mr. MooBE. Judge Anderson says: 

It tB my best Judgment from all the informntlon I can get that more tlian 
dd per cent of the disturbances and reported pro-German plots never existed. 
I tliink that It Is time publicity was Biven to this view. I doubt the red 
iDenace having more basis in fact that the pro-German matter. It Is a slgDltlcant 
fact that many of the same persons who Inspired the talk of pro-Qermn plots 
are now promoting the red propaganda. 

Mr, Igoe. When was that delivered? 

Mr. Moore. Within the last two or three weeks before the Harvard 
Liberal Club; within a month, I think. 

With the permission of the chairman, I will insert the" full state- 
ment of Judge Anderson as it appears the World To-morrow of 
February — this month : 

(The statement referred to follows:) 

FKAB, ROT FBEEDOU, OTJB KEU. DANDER. 

(Bt OMrge W. AndcrwjD. Dntled BtafM jDige, Boiiton, Ham. An addrCM to tb« Hml~ 

vnrd Liberal Club In BoitOD.] 

It 1b a fit and proper time for really liberal organliatlons of every kind to 
consider and discuss freedom of speech and the other great guaranties of lib- 
erty. It Is a depressing, almost an appalling, fact that, as an aftermath of onr 
*■ war to make the world safe for democracy," real democracy now seems unsafe 
In America. It Is Increasingly clear that America's loss of valuable lives and 
ot money in this war was as nothing compared with her loss of moral, sodai, 
and political values. 

I shall enter upon no accurate and detailed discussion of the constitutional 
limits of free speech. It may be desirable that a citizen, who Is also a Judge, 
should not allow hts mind to crystallize on some of the finer shades of that 
question. But I do now want to voice a protest against the prevailing propa- 
ganda of fear and hysteria which has led to most of the present agitation con- 
cerning limiting the freedom of speech, hitherto, on practical grounds, exer- 
cised without much regard to constitutional or even proper l^al limitations. 
We and our English brethren have been accustomed, and probably wisely, on 
grounds of expediency, to allow a freedom of speech plainly CTceedlng the con- 
stitutional limit Now, most of the fear out of which perhaps dangerous limita- 
tions of this precious right are being advocated Is, In my opinion, almost groond- 
less. Many — perhaps most — of the agitators for the suppression of the so- 
called " red menace " are, I observe, the same Individuals, or class of foroes, 
that in the years 1917 and 1918 were frightening the community to death about 
pro-Qerman plots. I want to say something abont the pro-Gennaa plots and 
their danger to America. 

I ought to itnow something about those plots. It was my duty to know as 
much as any man in New England could know. As United States attorney 
from November. 1914, to October 15. 1B17, I was charged with a large re- 
sponsibility as to protecting this community from pro-German plots. In Octo- 
ber, 1917, I went on the Interstate Commerce Commission ; and was until the 
armistice in intimate personal association with the Attorney General, and 
fflth the men charged with responsibility as to discovering, preventing, and 
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pnnlshliiK pro-Oerman plots. Wliat I now sar I iay anUrelr im mj own re- 
q)onsiblllt7, bat I sa7 It after exchanging views with many others having 
analogous responslbtlltles during this war period. If In fact the pro-German 
plots were no adeqnate basis for public fear, and for legislative and official 
activities against the right of Individual and social liberty, It Is quite pos^ble 
that " the red menace." promoted in large part by the same notorlety-aeeking 
Individuals and newspapers, ought not to frighten us to death. 

Now, I assert as my best Judgment, grounded on the Inf'irmatlon that I can 
get, that more than 90 per cent of the advertised and reported pro-Oermsn 
plots never existed. I think It Is time the publicity was given to this view. 
I doubt the red menace having more basis In fact than the pro-Oennan peril. 
I assert the significant fact that many of the same persons and newnpopers 
that were faking pro-German plots are now promoting " the red terror." 

Let us stop being scared at oar own shadows. It Is a time for calmness, for 
critical and dispassionate search for truth, for facta. We are overfed with 
aJarmlng rumors and wild imaeintngs. One aspirant for high office Issues a 
pamphlet wildly Inquiring whether "America is worth saving." It Is, and It 
Is fairly safe; even If he Is not elected to the office to which he aspires. There 
will be no sunstrokes In Massachusetts this month. There will be no red 
revolution this year. 

I can not say there will not be some bomb thrower. A fraction of 1 per cent 
of the pro-Oerman plots actually existed. There are reds; probably there are 
dangerous reds. But they are not half as dangerous as' the prating pseudo- 
patriots who, under the guise of Americanism, are preaching murder, "shoot- 
ing at sunrise," and to whom our church parlors and other public forums have 
hitherto been opm. 

President Hadley advocated some years ago social ostracism as the punish- 
ment for antisocial money getting. Personally, I doubt the desirability of deal- 
ing by law with the pseudo-patriot orators who would murder by shooting 
first and have trials afterwards. But I do seriously suggest that the social 
ostracism that President Hadley advocated as to antisocial money getters 
should be applied by our churches, clubs, aod other public forums to the hypo- 
critical and noisy un-Amerlcans who In this community for some years have, 
imcheclced, been advocating crime and violence. 

Real Americans, men who believe In law, order, liberty, toleration of others' 
riews on political and reilgtous subjects, are not given to advertising them- 
seivM and their patriotism. They have too much respect for Americanism and 
for patriotism to disgrace these fine words as they are being daily disgraced 
by those osing them for personal or political notoriety, or even In some in- 
stances as weapons In industrial conflicts. 

The heresy banter has throughoat history been one of the meanest of men. 
It Is time that we bad freedom of speech for the Just contempt that every 
wholesome-minded citizen has and shopld have for the pretentious, noisy 
heresy honter of these hysterical times. 

The Chaihmah. Proceed, Mr. Moore. 

Mr. MooRB. Durinji the war while he was district attorney, Judge 
Anderson was known for his conservatism and patriotism. 

It would be interesting to note how the efforts of the witch hunters 
have resulted in this countrv, and particularly in the city and State 
of New York, Durinfr 1917 and 1918 Mr. NeVton had as his 
chief, his friend and neighbor, Attorney General Merton E. Lewis, 
of Rochester. There was another assistant, a man named Alfred 
Becker, of Buffalo. They are all Republicans. Lewis and Becker 
turned witch hunters. Just before the close of the last Congress 
they came down here and helped the ridiculous Democratic majority 
of the Senate Judiciary Committee to investigate so-called pro- 
German plots. They confined themselves to investieating Demo- 
crats, which was a novel kind of politics for me. They did that 
silly, political trick after the war was over and went throuch all 
th« motions of old-fashioned heresy hunters and got great publicity. 
On the record they made here, Mr. Becker ran for attorney general 
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against Mr. NewtoQ, who has addressed you, and AttomeT Qenetml 
I«wis'ran for goTernor against Whitman in the Republican pri- 
maiy. All that the people wanted was to have primary day come 
alone. It came and Mr. Lewis and Mr. Becker nave dropped into 
a p^itical obscurity from which nothing will ever rescue either 
of them. 

After the war began Mayor Mitchel, a very famous man in the 
city of New York and in the Xation, too, adopted all the repres- 
sive measures of which Mr. Xewton spoke this morning. He would 
not permit anybody he did not like to meet in a hall, would not 
let Irish meetings be held. Incidentally, I forgot to remark in 
beginning my statement here that I was national secretary of the 
Friends of Irish Freedom, in which I have been active, and in the 
campaign for the Irish cause I ran up against Mr. Mitchel, who 
forbade us to hold meetings in behuf of Irish freedom. Mr. 
Mitchel had been elected in 1913 b^ the largest majority that any 
man ever received in New York City, a majority of 122,000 votes, 
but when election day in 1917 came along Mr. Mitchel ran on his 
'War record, backed by a fusion of all anti-Tammany elements, and 
ran very badly indeed. He was beaten by Mayor Hylan and got less 
than one-fifth of the votes, although it was in the most active period 
of the war, November, 1917. 

Now. with him and behind him in this policy of repression stood 
Gov. Charles S. Whitman, who was even more warlike than Mitchel 
was. Whitman certainly had no difficulty beating Mr. Lewis in the 
Republican primary, but his deep water came when he got to election 
day. Mr. Whitman had been twice elected governor of the State of 
New York. If he could have gotten over that election day burdle 
in November, 1918, you Hepublicans would not be discussing now 
whether Mr. Lowden, Mr. Harding, Senator Poindexter, or Gen. 
Wood should lead your party next fall. 

Mr. Whitman would have been the only candidate. Where is he 
now? Whoever mentions him? He was beaten by 270,000 votes in 
the city of New York alone by Alfred E, Smith, Democrat. At that 
time we had woman suffrage, so the majority was naturally larger 
than it would have been under manhood suffrage. 

The Democratic Gov. Smith did not learn anything from the fate 
of these Republicans. Neither did the Democratic Mayor Hylan. 
They continued this same oppressive policy, and in November, 1919, 
we went to the polls again. This time I was out openly against the 
whole crowd of them mcause I knew exactly how the people felt on 
these things, and it seemed to me a political necessity to demonstrate 
that these things were not to be tolerated and should be effectively 
rebuked. The public just naturally looks to you for the welfare of 
the whole Union, and I believe that this ought to be brought to your 
attention. 

Mr. GoODTKOOKiz. Do you mean that the war is not very popular 
in New York? 

Mr. MooRX. But in the war we fought to make the world safe for 
democracy, and there ought to be a little democracy at home, now 
at any rate. I do not know how it is in West Virgviifti but I know 
how it is in New York. I started to say we should look out for these 
things at home. 
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Mr. GlooDTsooNTE. I would not like to make your sort of cam- 
psicn in West Virginia. 

Mr. Moore. You are probablv going to make some sort of cam- 
paign in West Virginia this fall, and I will watch the result with 
uterest. 

What happened to this Democratic majority of 270,000 during 
this last year of the Hylan admiDistration ! It disappeared com- 
pletely, and a Republican majority of 1,636 took its place. Tam- 
many Hall was beaten in tlie county of New York for the first time 
in its history in a two-party political fight. They have been beaten 
with fusion, but never when it was a straight Bepublican-Demo- 
cratic battle. Tammany lost the county of New York by 12,000 and 
lost the city of New York by 1,600; lost three counties out of the 
five and the two counties they carried were the smallest of the five. 
One of them has a population of S0,000 to 40,000 and the other 
200,000. 

In other words, while the people are more or less inarticulate and 
while they read silently this propaganda stuff about reds and Bol- 
sheviki, etc, they are doinf what used to be called ** a powerful lot 
of thinking," and when they get to the ballot bos they can do a 
powerful lot of voting, A lot of gentlemen who have denied the 
people their accustomed outlet for expression of opioion on these 
things, forgetting that the people are readers and not followers of 
newspapers, will wake up the morning after election to find they 
have been elected to some job in private life. 

Where does this antired, antiradical propaganda come from and 
why has there recently been such an extraordinary subsidence or 
diminution of this propaganda? ^Vho is putting on the soft pedal 1 
I have my suspicions. Why have the newspapers that boosted the 
pro-German plots boosted tnese mythical red plotst Because their 
inspiration comes from the same source, and that source is not far 
from London. 

I am going to call your attention to some things which might 
interest you. They appear to me to be extremely significant, and I 
think they are important enough to deserve at least a place in the 
record of this hearing. While Congressman Johnson, who spoke 
here this morning, ana some of his colleagues were at Ellis Island 
to investigate the " red peril," getting a great deal of publicity for 
themselves, Attorney General Palmer was piling up at the immi- 
crant station there a lot of "reds," afterwards deported on the 

The Buford sailed away with 249 deportees, and on the precise 
day she landed them at Hango, in Livonm or Esthonia, or whatever 
the place was — on the precise day that the Buford landed over there 
these 249 people that hated America like poison because they were 
fired out imder no very gentle circumstances — on that very day 
England, acting through the supreme council at Paris, removed 
the blockade of Bussia. Since then you do not hear any more 
propaganda about arresting Mai-tens, the Soviet ambassador. He was 
going to be arrested to-night, to-morrow — " we will get him in the 
morning," was what we reaA every day. Attorney (^neral Palmer 
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gave out a statement that a warrant had been issued for his arrest, 
and on the 8th of January I telegraphed President Wilson this: 

For the sake of Ameiica'a good name I urge you to countermand the order 
to arrest Mr. Martens or order hU releaBC If hp tiaa been arrested. Only a 
few montJis ago England arrested IJtvlnoff. To-day Lltvtnoff Is at Copw- 
liugen negotiating wltli representatives ot Lioyd-George, ostensibly for the 
exchange of prisoners but probably something far more Importoot. Surely, 
If Mr. Martens mnst go, there Is a better wa.v to get rid of him than from 
fompulslon or arrest. 

I never saw Martens ; I do not know one of his crowd, and never 
came in contact directly or indirectly with him. Since I have been 
in Washin£;ton, only last night, I declined to meet him because I 
wanted to be able to tell your committee that I did not know him. 
I knew some one would ask if I did know him, and when I met 
him, then everybody would laugh. I didn't want that. I never 
saw the man and never had any connection with him one way or 
another. But when that cry to arrest and deport Martens was at 
its height this deal was made by England to raise the Russian 
blockade. 

Now, Mr, Newton said this morning, and he made quite a point 
of it, that he did not find any contracts for the purchase of Ameri- 
can goods in Martens's office, but did find an approach to same. Mr. 
Davey said, " you don't call getting a (quotation an approach to a 
contract, do you!" I know that in business that is one of the first 
approaches you make — when you quote your price, Mr. Newton 
did not disclose this, although it has been publicly charged in the 
State of New York and has not been denied ; he did not tell yon 
that when the Martens offices were raided 3,500 letters were seized 
and afterwards photographed. He did not tell you that a man 
named Nathan, a Roumanian Jew, one of the shari)est and shrewdest 
British secret agents, was in the raiding party of the New York 
State legislative committee. He did not tell you that 8,500 photo- 
stat copies of these letters were handed over to Mr. Nathan^ who 
took them to London and within a short time took them to Copen- 
hagen to the Englishmen dealing with Litvinoff. He did not teU 
you that these photostats were photographs of letters from and to 
American firms communicating with Russians that wanted to buy 
stuff and American manufacturers who wanted to sell and con- 
tained the prices the Russians were willing to pay, and that they 
were turned over to the English. 

Why, we are children in the hands of those fellows. It is almost 
mirth provoking to see the way these English people do us; they 
leave us at the post every time. After they have conducted a block- 
ade of Russia for nearly two years they induce us in America, in 
New York, to raid this soviet establishment and secure those letters 
for them, and now we see they are going to raise the Russian block- 
ade. Within a few daj^ I read in a New York paper that "the 
Russian people were awakening. Russia is coming to itself." 

Mr. Newton made a great point of the fact that no contracts were 
found. How in the name of heaven can you make contracts with 
men when, as Assistant Secretary of State Phillips said, repreaent- 
ing our State Department, " We have no blockade against Russia ; 
we have merely followed a policy of nonintercourse." What's the 
difference! You can not ship now to Russia; you can n<rt sell to 
them nor are they allowed to Buy. ^ - i 
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The Chadihan. Wbo was making that raid? 

Mr. MooRB. The Lusk committee. I wish Mr. Newton had. told 
yon all about the Lusk committee. 

The CHAiBifAN. What pro-English did you have on that commit- 
teef 

Mr. MooBB. What pro-English f You had real English; no pro- 
English, in this fellow Nathan. 

The Chaisman. How did whoever happened to be in charge of 
thLs raid come to turn these photostats over to him t 

Mr. Moore. Why did we turn over the United States Treasury to 
Nathan's superiors during the war! 

The Chairman. I would like to know some reason for it 

Mr. MooRB. I have been in the Irish cause since I was five years 
old 

The Chairman. I am looking for the facts in this, and the curious 
thini? to me is why they would do these things. 

Mr. Moore. This hearing is before the judiciary committee. Am I 
called to pass upon that Congressman? 

The Chairman. To us it is a bit astounding that Americans should 
raid that office for the benefit of England- 
Mr. Moore. I am glad to see that it astounds you. But I reply by 
saying it does not astound me for a moment. 

The Chairman. Don't you think it astounds somebody besides 
yon? Wo would expect you to give us a reasonable line of ^acts, and 
I would like to know what explanation there is. 

Mr. Moore. Well. I will tell you: It is the same explanation that 
makes your Republican colleagues in the Senate now ready to jump 
because Lord Grey has snapped the whip over in London — all but 
the irreconcilables, who are patriots. 

The Chairman. How about their Democratic colleagues over in 
the Senate? 

Mr. Moore. I renounce those birds completely — all but Beed, GJore, 
Walsh, and Shields — they are Americans. 

The Chairman, Go on. 

Mr. looE. Please continue on the Republican end of it. 

Mr. MooBE. I must devote myself to the majority; Mr. Igoe, when 
you were in the majority I devoted myself to you. [Laughter.] I can 
not prevent the chairman and his party from marching through a 
slaughter house into an open grave if they want to do it I am simply 
telling him that they are doing it. 

The Chairman. You see I have some doubt about the Americans 
beii^ so foolish as you suggest. 

ftC. Moore. Do you know, Congre.'isman, or can you tell me how 
America stands for a moment — what is the secret of Britain's power 
here! Can you tell me why in this war we built hundreds of little 
torpedo boats while the British were building huge 85,000 ton battle- 
ships? Whether that was in our interest or somebody's else? Why 
is it that when there is any discussion between us and an English 
coterie it always turns out that the Englishman gets away with the 
bacon ? England went into this war, Lloyd George said, on the 10th 
of November, 1914, and he did not make any ordinary soap-box poli- 
tician's speech. He said: "As the Lord liveth, England does not 
covet one yard of territory." And on the 15th of February following 
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he said : " The charge that we are in this war for territorial aggran- 
dizement is a lie of the enemy," and nearly everybody over here ap- 
plauded it. What happened? Lloyd George was rignt. When thoy 
remade the map of tlie world at Paris, England got away with a 
million and a half scjuare miles, not a yard. That is how the thing 
happens. The English are always three jumis ahead of the rest oT 
the world when it comes to intelligence. I thought Uncle Sam was 
smart, but when he associates with Englishmen the comparison is 
frightful. 

The Chaikhan. I still take some pride in America. 

Mr. MooRB. So do I, but I know the English are in -a class by them> 
selves as negotiators. That's the result of centuries of world ex- 
perienced Our Americans went to Paris and fell among thieves. I 
am credibly informed — I do not know of my own knowl^ge whether 
it is true or not — that when Mr. Wilson came back from the peace 
conference he sent an awful lot of stuff to the laundry, but there was 
not a single shirt in the bundle. 

I see Mr. Rusted sits there. I was interested in the questions that 
he asked this morning. His father was known all over the State of 
New York ; he wag in the State Assembly for years. They called 
him ** the Bald Eagle of Westchester." His picture I have seen a 
great many times in the assembly parlor. I wonder how Jsmes S. 
Husted would have acted if he were here. He was speaker of our 
assembly. I wonder how he would have acted down nere, whether 
he would not have stood up on the side of sanity, on the side of the 
ordinary fellows in a time like this, instead of going mad over 
nothing. 

Don't you see what the game is? Don't you see the scheme is to 
creat a gulf of hate between us and Soviet Kussia? We hate the 
Bolsheviki terribly. We are great haters over here. Do you realize 
that England fought ngainst and destroyed every nation that she 
fought alongside of in this war, at some previous time in her history? 
Her hates all disappeared witj? the passage of time. Trade was 
resumed. 

Now, who are the Bolsheviki ? They are going right along running 
their own country. They have cleaned up everybody. There is 
nobody left to oppose them. Kolchak was " the supreme ruler of all 
Bussia." No one knows his present address. It is a country bigger 
than ours, so he could have an address in it if he was there. Deni- 
Idne, the last we heard from^as on a boat in the Black Sea, headed, 
nobody knows where. The Bolsheviki are over there and they have 
got their enormous country. It is going to be a voracious consumer 
of commodities and a great producer of commodities, particularly 
flax for the north of Ireland. The British began to cultivate them as 
customers long ago and with their accustomed cleverness have made a 
gap between the Russians and us. We have sent over to them 24& 
apostles of hate. The English come with the olive branch and say, 
" We are sorry for all this ; there has been a dreadful mistake. You 
have licked eveirbody in sight and we forgive you. Now, let us get 
together and do business." 

You see why we Americans get left. It is because of our generous^ 
trusting disposition over here. But we Irish-Americans know these 
English. We have reason to. We have fought them and their 
treaties in Congress for 25 years and every time we have beaten them,. 
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and, I think, we will beat them again now. We have been able to con- 
vince the American public that the English are all right on their side 
of the ocean, maybe ; but they have got no business over here, and the 
less we have to do with them, the closer we stick to George Washing- 
ton, and the further we get away from Woodrow Wilson, the better 
it will be for America. 

Are there any questions f If so, I will be glad to stay and answer 
them. . I do not want to run away too abruptly, but I must catch the 
3 o'clock train to New York to preside at an Irish loan meeting. 

The Chairman. We are obliged to you for your statement. If 
there are no questions we will proceed to hear Mr. Kane. 

Mr. MooRB. I thank you, gentlemen. 

gTATEXEHT OF ICE. FRANCIS FISHER SAKE, imXTED STATES 
ATTOBNET, FHILAJIEIFHIA, PA. 

Mr. E>NE. I come before this committee with a great deal of dif- 
fidence, but at the same time because I felt that it was my duty to 
come. I am the United States attorney for Philadelphia and havo 
held that office for six years, having been appointed by a very great 
iqan, who is now sick at the White House and whom I do not like 
to hear criticized. I come before you because of an honest disagree- 
aifiiit with the policy of my chief, Mr. Palmer, and I am, however, 
his United States attorney for the eastern district of Pennsylvania, 
my resignation having been accepted by the President but mj suc- 
oefisor not being appointed. But I must not be put in a position of 
attacking the admmistration more than is covered by the prot^ 
against certaiu policies, and which, of course, I made plain in my 
letter of resignation to Mr. Palmer and in my letter to the Presi- 
dent; but, inasmuch vas causes are considerably bigger sometimes 
than men, and inasmuch as I have taken a very decided position 
on this subject, I think that I ought to come here and answer an^ 
questions that you may want to ask me as to why I have done this 
somewhat extraordinary thin^. I make this somewhat elaborate in- 
troduction because I can easily imagine that you gentlemen would 
otherwise hardly understand why the United States attorney in 
Philadelphia should come here before you and should apparently 
butt in, as it were. I was asked to come here by an organization 
that is interested in the defeat of these measures, and, as Iliad taken 
a very decided stand against any continuance of the espionage leg- 
islation in time of peace, I thougnt it right to come. 

Mr. CnBHiE. What organization requested you to come here? 

Mr. Kane. The organization known as the Popular Qovemment 
League. I was first called over the wire, and then the invitation 
was courteously renewed, and I understood this was a public hear- 
ing and that I might have something to contribute. 

Mr. looE. What is the organization? 

Mr. Kakk. It is an organization of which, I am sorry to say, I 
knew very little. I think it represente various reform movements, 
and among others this movement now of a freer attitude toward 
speech and toward the press. Am I right, Mr. King! 

Mr. JimeoN E^o. I mi^t explain the purpose and personnel of 
the organization if the committee desire it. I am the secretary of 
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the National Popular Government League. Senator Oven, of Okla- 
homa, is the president of the league. It is for progressive legislation. 

Mr. Hosted. I would like to ask the Federal -attorney, if I may at 
this time, whether he is opposed to any legislation to suppress an- 
archy in this countr?? 

Mr. Kane. No. That would he going too far, sir; but do addi- 
tional legislation. I think that we nave enough at present, with the 
State acts that exist in those districts where the situation has been 
acute. We have, for instance, in Pennsylvania a State act which 
went further than I thought necessary, and there is in New York, 
I understand— I have heard you have an act there— but apart from 
that, it would seem to me that we have enough legislation, as I read 
the law, in section 6 of the Penal Code, together with section 4, which 
is the " individual " section, in reference to insurrection against the 
Government. Section 6 has to do with conspiracies. Then there is 
section 4, which answers Mr. Palmer's statement that there was no 
law covering individual action. Then there is, furthermore, a most 
salutory provision in the Federal law to which I want to allude a 
little later. 

Mr. HtisTED. Are you opposed to any Federal legislation to sup- 
press the advocacy of anarchy? The Attorney General says there 
IS no legislation on the statute books to suppress and punish the 
advocacy of anarchy, and I would like to ask you whether you are 
opposed to any legislation along that line. 

Mr, Kaitb. 1 think at this time it is quite unnecessary here. I 
am not sure that the time may not come when the mere advocacy 
of anarchy may need additional legislation. My position is that 
there is enough law on the subject; that we are suffering rather 
from too much law than too little. On the general subject, of course, 
I make a distinction between anarchy and radicalism. 

Mr. Hdsted. What statute is that to which you have reference 
to sections 4 and 6 of the Penal Code? 

Mr. Kane. The act of March 4^ 1909, which is known aa the 
Penal Code. Section 6 is the principal one. The other is a section 
of a judicial act which was originally in the Revised Statutes. 

irt of appeals and 

The committing magistrate, always available — 

and tbe Judges and other magiRtratca of the several States who are or may 
be authorized by law to make arrests for offenBea agafnat the United States 
shall have the like authority to hold to aecurltr of the peace and for good 
behavior In cases arising under the Constitution and laws of the United 
States as may be lawfully exercised by any judge or Justice of the peace of 
die respective States In cases cognizable before them. 

Now, sir, if the man is advocating force and violence, I can not see 
why he should not be put under bond to keep the peace. 

Mr. Hosted. Does that authorize a bond! 

Mr. !ECane. Yes, sir; the old-fashioned common law recourse 
which is had under State laws. 

Mr. looE. Under what law would you hold him to keep the peacef 

Mr. Kane. As I understand it, he would be a member of a con- 
spiracy. He is advocating insurrection. He is dangerous from 
that point of view. He is getting confederates. Of course, unless 
he had confederates he could do no harm. ^j, jvOoOtjIc 



Mr. Igoe. Under what Uw would you get him as an indiTiduall 

Mr. Kane. That is immaterial, because, as aa individual, until 
he got somebody to act with him he could do no harm. But what' 
all these people are doing, or objected to as doing, is conspiring. 
Of course, there is such a thing. In this great tJnited States it 
would be inconceivable if there were not some people who do be- 
lieve in overthrowing this Government by force. You will have 
men so acting who are native citizens and can not be deported under 
the deportation statute. You want to punish him. You have there 
a statute which permits that the man l>e put under heavy bail to keep 
the peace and to obey the law, not to associate himself with other 
people in such a conspiracy. 

The Crairhan. In an examination of the United States statutes 
that I have made in connection with this matter, I do not see how 
you could put them under bond under that statute. He has not 
been guiltj of any known crime — except you can arrest him, pro- 
vided he IS guilty of some particular crime. It does not define a 
crime. 

Mr. Kanb. The magistrate does it in Pennsylvania where the man 
is dangerous and is going to commit a crime. 

The Chaishan. Can you bind him over because he is threaten- 
ing to commit a crime or to instigate a crime under the laws of 
Pennsylvania ? 

Mr. Kane. Yes. 

The Chairman. But this being a Federal offense you would first 
have to have a statute and then you would bind him over to abide 
bv the consequences? 
*Mr. Kane. That is it. 

Mr. Gabd. The contention of the Attorney General is that that 
section would not apply because there is no particular section upon 
which that action coula be based f 

Mr. Kane. My thought, sir, is that he would be about to violate 
section 6 of the existing penal code. 

The CttAiHMAN. Supposing he was not liable under section 6 be- 
cause you could not show conspiracy. 

Mr. Kane. If you can not show conspiracy the man ceases to be 
dangerous, unless he is violating a State law. For example, sup- 
pose he is going about with a gun and therefore a dangerous man. 
He can be put under bonds to keep the peace. 

Mr. Igoe. In that connection, where you say he would not be dan- 
gerous, do you mean that you would not punish him until he has 
convinced others and gotten them to associate with him i 

Mr. Kane. I mean if you had reason to believe that he was about 
to do this thing you would bring him before the United States 
commissioner and affidavits could De made and evidence presented 
to the commissioner to that effect, and then he would be required 
to^ye bond. 

Mr. looE. If you had reason to believe that he was about to do 
whfttt 

Mr. Kane. To violate this actf 

Mr. Igoe. Which act* 

Mr. Kane. This provision in the statute, section 6. 
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Mr. Gard. That is not a particular act. The act that you read 
does not define any crime. That confers jurisdiction upon courts 
and commissioners. 

Mr. Kane. This section 6 does? 

Mr. Uabd. Section 6, the conspiracy section. 

Mr. Kane. If he is about to commit a crime, of course, he con be 
bound over. 

Mr. CiARD, But the intent does not. That is the contention of the 
Attornev General, if he incites to anarchy. Suppose some maa 
stands aown here and seeks to incite people to destroy the Capitol, 
just bawls out in that kind of language, and says " Follow me. 

Mr. Kane. Then, sir, he has violated section 4 of the- penal code. 

The Chairman. Oh, no. Under section 4 it would be necessary 
for him to act, to incite insurrection or rebellion. 

Mr. Kane. But if he incites, there is the fact that he is assisting 
or engaging in rebellion and insurrection. 

The Chairman. But you have to show either rebellion or insor* 
rection first. 

Mr. Kane. I take it that these gentlemen who are advocating 
the sedition law believe in such a rebellion or insurrection. I, for 
one, do not believe in it as they believe in it. I do not mean to 
say that there are not people here^ either wild or crazy people, who 
have been driven into that condition of mind, people who are wild 
with this idea of a soviet republic. Such people do exist and that 
is a danger and we must recognize it in the individual cases, but I 
do not believe, as the attorney general of New York believes, that 
there is this organized rebellion in this country ; I do not believe it. 
I have not seen any evidence of it. 

Mr. Hu.sTED. In response to a question which I addressed to the 
Attorney General of the United States be stated that if a man right 
here in uie District of Columbia in a public meeting should get up on 
a platform and advocate the assassination of officers of our Qorem- 
ment for the purpose of overthrowing the Government that there was 
no statute under which he could be punished. Now, I would like 
to ask you, assuming that is correct, whetlier you do not think that 
Congr^ should enact a statute under which the man advocating 
such a doctrine should be suppressed i 

Mr. Kane. If we grant that there is no such statute, I believe that 
there would then be a question whether such a statute is not needed, 
but I disagree with my chief, Mr. Palmer. I would point hun to 
section i, which reads: 

Whoever Incites, eets on foot, asalste, or engages In any rebellion or Insur- 
rection agnlnat the nuthorlty of the United Stutes or the laws thereof or gives 
aid or comfort thereto shall be Imprlsoaed not more than 10 yeaie or fined not 
more tban $10,000, or both, nnd shall, moreover, be Incapable of holding an? 
office under the United States. 

That is section 4, to which I have alluded to before. 

Mr. Gard. As the chairman said, it is necessary to prove that the 
insurrection or rebellion was incited. Now, there is no law which 
governjs in attempts to incite insurrection or rebellion. 

The Chairman. Let me call your attention to this in connection 
with that. Suppose he goes down here in the street and tries to in- 
cite a mob to come up here and bum the Capitol. That is not insur- 
rection or rebellion. 
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Mr. Kanb. No. sir; that is for the District of Columbia, and the 
district attorney for the District of Columbia being informed of it 
has the man examined mentally or puts him under bond to keep the 
peace. 

The Chairman. Would it not be proper for the Federal (Jovem- 
ment to have laws to protect its own property! 
Mr. Kane. Yes. 

The Chairman. Siipposinfi: he says, •' Follow me and we will go 
up here and surround this Capitol, keep the Members in, and throw 
bombs into the House and kill tliem." That would not be insurrec-. 
tion or rebellion. 

Mr. Kane..As to that, you ought to have a very different statute. 
The Chaihaian. It does not come under section 4, so far as I know, 
or under any section that we have got, and the question is whether 
we ought not to be in a position where we could protect oumWes as 
officers of the Government. That is the real question in this contest. 
Mr. Kane. Mr. ChaiiTnan, tou have put your finger on what I 
think is a weak spot in our Federal leffislation. You will find,. I 
think, that there la nothing to protect Federal property from ma- 
licious mischief, just because it is Federal property, other than the 
sabotage act which was passed during the war. There are, of course, 
provisions in our Federal penal code punishing the burglary of Gov- 
ernment building, or the theft of Government property, but I do 
not think there is any statute punishing the molestation of Federal 
real property. For example, ]f a man should apply a torch to the 
Federal ouUding in Philadelphia he could be immediatelv arrested 
for arson under the State law, but he would not be amenable to any 
Federal Iftw that would punish him, although if he took a single 
penny of property or a single article of stationery away from my 
office there in the Federal building he would be amenable to the 
Federal law. The sabotage act, which, I think, ends with the termi- 
nation of the war, was passed to cover the destruction of property 
in the case of the munition manufacturer or the contractor working 
under a Government contract, and it also covered Government prop- 
erty; I am quite sure it did, but its life will end with the war, and it 
may be.'ihat under the laws of the District of Columbia here in 
Washington, as under the laws of the States, there is not sufficient 
protection given to Federal property. Mark you, that is a very 
different thing from magnifymg the thing into rebellion, which it 
seems to me we ought not to do, unless we are absolutely sure of our 
facts. — , 

Mr. HtJSTED. As I understand your statement, your sole objection 
to legislation to punish the advocacy of the use of force and violence 
to accomplish the destruction of our Government is because you say 
there is now sufficient legislation in existence. 
Mr. Kane. Yes. 

Mr. HosTEO. Now, the Attorney General of the United States 
says there ie not sufficient legislation in existence. That being the 
fact, what objection could you have to the passage of a statute that 
would put that question beyond all doubtl 

Mr. Kane. If it is limited to that, I think I would have no objec- 
tion at all because we will all agree that that is a very great crime, 
and it would be idle, I think, to say that there had not been instances 
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of it or that it would do no harm. There would be no objectionable 
side products under a law so limited. I have Bomethine to say 
about that. I can not think of a better phrase than "side prod- 
ucts " — the side products of district attorney's offices and the courts, 
or of the Labor Department, if you will, in enforcing deportations; 
evil side products which you, in your wisdom as legislators, ought 
to guard against. 

That is my objection to & Federal sedition statute. Now, of 
course, it is unnecessary to add that the condition might be so 
serious as to require such legislation with its attendant evils. I, for 
one, do not think that the situation now calls for such laws, and I 
believe you will do much more harm than good by tbe passage of 
such an act even as Mr. Davey has skillfully drawn. I think that even 
the first section is going too far, I would like part of it changed, 
but then to go on and punish the spoken or printed word that incites 
to all that IS contained in tbe first section is going much too far. 
I also think that it is going much too far to provide that after the 
sentence, we will say, of a few months, which the judge might 
impose in the case of an ignorant alien, the alien shall be necessarily 
deported — taken from his wife and family if he has been living here 
for 10 or 15 years and more and banished for life. You wiU thus 
incidentally cause a great deal of suffering and stir up a great deal 
of trouble. 

The Chairman. I agree with you on the deportation. I do not 
think anybody ought t^i be deported 'unless he is at least convicted 
of crime for which a judge will impose sentence sufficient to make 
it a deportable offense. 

Mr. Kanb. That is a very serious matter. 

The Chaihman. It might be imposed by law, but on the other 
hand 

Mr. Kane (interposing). I am very glad to hear you say that, 
because it is a very serious question which can not be bnished aside. 
When we were children we wondered why exile was such a terrible 
thing. I have now come to understand wny the old Romans should 
have feared exile worse than death. 

Now, may I come back, and, if I am not trespassing upon your 
time, may I in a very brief way make such a contribution to the dis- 
cussion as I think might be expected from a United States attorney t 
There are two or three things that have been borne in upon me. 

Mr. Dav£t. May I interpose at this pointi 

Mr. Kane. Yes. 

Mr. Da VET. There are two or three questions I would like to ask. 
The gentleman speaks about the horrors of deporting men, and I 
wonder if it is so if he considers it horrible to deport a man to 
the land and to the Government that he so much prefers, assuming 
that he has been advocating the overthrow of this Government and 
tbe substitution of the soviet system? Is it so horrible to deport 
him to the land that provides that system of government! 

Mr. Kane. I can say that if he wants to go we will not waste any 
sympathy with him. I have been told a number have said they 
wanted to go who have been arrested in the recent raids; moreover, 
1 know just the feeling of the native-born American in America 
who says it is well enough for us Americans to talk against oar 
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GoTemment, but we have no sympathy with vou. " You came here, 
and you are now abusing the hospitality wiiich me offered. You 
go back." But, looking at the thine in the broad, you can not dis- 
miss it that way. With the man who has come over here and has 
been here two or three years, who came over here to agitate as some 
of these men have done, we have no sympathy at all. 

With the man who came over here, however, to better his condi- 
tion, who has stuggled as many of these men have, I have in mind 
a man whose final sum of wages when recently arrested was tSlOO a 
mointh and who had a number of little children, as many as six chil- 
dren, and a natiTe-bom American Methodist wife, who is, I think, 
not at all in^mpathy with his wild ideas. He had benn attending 
meetings with people like himself who were aflame with this idea 
of the soviet republic. His wife and children say he was a good 
worker. You are told, for instance, that he was such it lover of 
peace that he did not like to drown a kitten in his house, but had to 
get somebody to do it for him. Many of these people are of that 
kind. You may say what you like about it, but they are not fighters; 
they are not bom that way. They have not a bit of Irish blood in 
their make-np, and it is pretty hard when you go up against the 
problem, and the problem is there, because a great many of thpm are 
poor stupid " galoots," who are being carried away by this wild talk 
and who are feeling now that, pernaps, America is not quite the 
place that it was cracked up to be. 

Have I answered your question 1 

I have no sympathy at all with men who have come over here to 
make trouble, but I have the greatest sympathy with the people 
who have come here to live and who have been living decent lives 
and who do not really intend force. Of coarse, if they do intend 
force, it is quite different. 

Mr. Da VET. Is the gentlemen willing then, that these poor dupes, 
and I think in many cases they are the innocent victims of poisonous 

Eropaganda, is he willing that that poison should be continued to 
B used to poison those same kinds of dupes to pervert their notions 
of life and government to cause them to take an oath to overthrow 
this Government and all forms of government? Is he willing that 
that poison should be spread and continue to be spread? 

Mr. Kans. I am not willing that it should be spread, no; because 
I believe that an antidote should be used, but this is not the anti- 
dote. I do not think you can get anywhere by legislation of this 
kind. 

I have seen too much of it. I can tell you of my first socialist case, 
an espionage prosecution, which was absolutely necessary; there 
was no possible question as to the necessity for the prosecution be- 
cause circulars were sent to people on the i^raft list, I hnd no sym- 
pathy with the woman who was convicted and sentenced, but I 
picked up a paper the other day and read that she was running for 
some office. She got a lot of notoriety, because of her sentence of 
three months in prison, which made her a martyr to the cause. I 
think her doctrine was absolutely pernicious; there was nothing 
that could be said for it. She believed it w^ right to resist the 
law. The case was like that of a young conscientious objector who 
in oar court got up and said, yes, he did not believe in, law. He 
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therefore got the maximum punishment under the law. If jova 
object is the accomplishment of some specific thing as, tor instance, 
the raising of an anny, an army whicli is to be contributed to by 
everybody, a great democratic army, if your object is a specific 
thing like that, you may help in its accomplishment by sending peo- 
ple to prison under an espionage law. Your object in such case is 
not to convert people, not to get out of their minds this or that — 
not to show them that the idea of an industrial republic by one class, 
the proletariat, is an iniquity. You could not, for instance, by 
punishing the man that the Attorney General of New York spoke 
about get him to take a more liberal view of the millionaire who 
rides up Fifth Avenue in hia automobile instead of having to take 
the subway. In other words, if you want to bring about a better 
belief, if your object is to convince people of the truth, you can not 
do it by punismng them. Temporarily, you can withdraw the 
poison but the poison is there unless you meet it by a real antidote. 

Mr. HnsTED. You do not find any parallel between this legisla- 
tion we are now considering and the espionage act, for example. 
The legislation which we are now considering does not in any way 
prevent the expression of political opinion of any character, how- 
ever violent the change desired may be. It does not aSect that at 
all. It is limited to the punishment of the advocacy of the use 
of force and violence, meaning physical force and violence, as the 
means of accomplishing these changes, but if they do not advocate 
force and violence as a mean.s of accomplishing those changes then 
nobody can be punished under this legisWion for the expression of 
political opinion of any character. They can advocate communism 
and soviet government and any form of government they please, 
and they are absolutely safe as far as this legislation is concerned, 
bttt tliev only come within its provisions when they advocate the 
physical use of force and violence as a means of accomplishing their 
purpose. 

Mr. Davey. Riglit there I would like to call the gentleman's at- 
tention to tile method by which yellow fever was stamped out 
Medical science det«rmined that there was only one way to destroy 
yellow fever and that was at its source. If I understand the posi- 
tion of the gentleman, he would be willing to have the germs of 
yellow fever propagated and spread and then attempt to meet it 
by some counter remedy. 

Mr. Kane. No, sir. 

Mr. Davev. And if I understand it correctly, he would be will- 
ing to have the toi-ch carried with which to bum a building and the 
advocacy of the use of force and violence and the destruction of 
persons and pro|)erty all up to the point where the actual overt act 
occurred and combat that with soft words. Is that correct? 

Mr. Kane. No. That is going very far and stating a position 
which I do not see is mine at all. Let me take up first this thought 
of Mr. Davey's and then let me go back to the other question. I 
believe that modern medicine has made a great advance not in treat- 
ing symptoms but treating causes, trying to get to the causes of 
diseHses. Modem doctors tell us there are only two or three specific 
medicines which will really reach the causes. One of these won- 
derful drugs is quinine, which really does get to the cause of malaria, 
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and they admit that it is a specific; they use it in maJaria. In yellow 
fever, I belieTe, the cause is in the transportation. If you shut 
yourself in and keep out of the way of the mosquito, you rid your- 
self of the cause of the yellow fever. Th^t is the way to really 
cure disease. 

Do you really think that discontent such as is manifesting itself 
now, and which has manifested itself always after a war, and after 
there has been a certain amount of upheaval of various kinds, do 
you really think that punishing people is meeting the cause of it? 

Mr. Da VET. I will answer the gentleman. I am glad you brought 
that up. This legislation is not aimed at discontent. It is aimed at 
one thmg, the spreading of the poison of the kind referred to, which 
is the use of force and violence to overthrow our existing institu- 
tions of law and organized society. That is the cause to which we 
oueht to limit our discussion, the poison emanating from paid 
agitators. 

Mr. Kane. Let me get to that in another moment. Some people 
say meet propaganda by counterpropaganda. But you meet the 
evil best by removing the cause, and not merely by stopping the 
propaganda as propaganda. You have got to go to the reasons 
why a man is a propagandist and meet th" evil thflt way. 

But let me go to the objection raised a little while ago, if I may 
pass from one thing to another. You said that this act was simply 
directed to meeting the advocacy of the overthrowing by force and 
violence of the Government. I resigned my office as United States 
attorney because I thought that the communist raids — raiding peo- 
ple jnst because they were members of the communist party — was 
a mistaken policy and in the end would react unfortunately, and I 
did not want my party to stand for that sort of thing. I read very 
carefully, of course, the manifesto— or the programj I think it 
was — of the communist party. There is not one word in it of force 
and violence. I think tnat the attorney general of New York this 
morning was in error. I stand to be corrected. But I do not think 
there is one word of force and violence in the " program." They 
do not dare put it that way, those who believe in force and violence. 
You have no idea how difticult it is to reach the real evil, and how 
ineffectual such legislation is. Let me speak of a particular case by 
way of parenthesis. I will tell you a story I heard the other day, 
in which I know of a man who is actually doing a lot of harm by 
his propaganda; a dangerous man, from our point of view, who 
advised another man not to become a member of the communist 
party because he had got a side " tip " that they would land him in 
jail. The man, not a member, is a much worse man than the man 
who is, and so the people who go to the halls we do not know any- 
thing about in New York are much more dangerous than if they 
irere going to the 80 or more places the police had formerly under 
surveillance. What we are really aiming at we shall not attain 
by this legislation. That is the answer I would make you. 

The Secretary of Labor has recently adopted in a communist case 
that has come before him the line of reasoning that, although there 
is no direct appeal to actual violence in the manifestos of the com- 
monist party, there is an implied appeal in them to the thing for- 
t^den by the statute — the overthrow of the Government by force 
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and violence — and men are to be deported on the theory that by 

1'oining the party they have impliedly advocated the forbidden thing, 
n the same way, I think, persons will be convicted under the pro- 
posed act on an argument deduced from the words they have used 
and in many cases that argument will be unfair and incorrect. They 
will not actually be for force and violence any more than many of 
those who have been arrested under the deportation statute. You 
will have people brought in who will say, ^' We do not believe in 
actual force and violence, but we believe in the general strike; we 
do believe in direct action." 

Mr. Davey, To accomplish what? 

Mr. Kakk. If they say the overthrow of this Government, if they 
go that far, you will not have much difficulty to get a jury to con- 
vict them. But there is a middle ground — men who take the posi- 
tion that they do not believe in force and violence. 

The Chaibhan. We have in the hearings a number of direct ap> 
peals for force and things of that kind. 

Mr. Kane. And there will be men who will be much like that 
reprobate Cohen, whom the attorney general spoke of, who would 
boldly turn against our Government — perhaps also such a man as 
this man Gitlow who was convicted yesterday. You will find indi- 
viduals whose utterances go beyond the limit of the law. 

The Chairman. I will give you my idea briefly. It seems we 
affree. If the law is so broad that when the man is charged with an 
unense the general public would sustain that sort of charge, assum- 
ing that it was true, then I think that the trying of it out has a valu- 
able educational influence throughout the country. If, on the other 
hand, the charges are of such a nature that a laive number of people 
think it is likely to be of an unfair nature, then I think the tendency 
of the trial is detrimental to the Government. Uaually unless we 
put it in such guarded language that we can be sure that in prac- 
tically every instance where a man is charged the public will sus- 
tain the char^, I think we had better not pass the law, but I am 
inclined to thmk in the other case that the Govermneot would profit 
by it. What is yonr view? 

Mr. Kane. My view is that there is at present far too much re- 
pression. I think there is some reaction, but I think that present 
conditions will continue, and that for some time to come there will 
be too much repression instead of too little. Therefore, I am op- 
posed on general principles to any new law. 

The Chaibhan. depression now or as it applies to the former ele- 
ment of it) 

Mr. Kane. No, sir; I can give you an example in my own town. 
Let me say that my position is that there is too much repression in 
this country of free speech and of the freedom of the press, that we 
do not need any legislation on the subject, that the public has gone 
much too far. I mean to say there are times when you feel the sen- 
timent of the majority — it is all around you, and yet if you are a 
wise legislator you do not necessarily crystalize that sentiment into 
a penal statute. 

Let us look at this thing fairly. What sort of repression is goinx 
on! About two months ago, I think it was, a clergyman wanted 
to speak, to make an appeal for the pardon of certain offenders; he 
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called th«m "political offenders." We do not like the expression. 
We have fought against it because it is foreign to our laws to have 
political offenders; any particular class of people who have violated 
our law, should be treated like other people. But the clergyman 
wanted to come and talk in favor of these people being pardoned. 
He went first to the nest largest city in my district, Beading, and I 
heard, when he was going to speak in this place, that the meeting 
bad been called off. Be was not allowed to speak. He tried then to 
speak in Philadelphia and I have not been dlrectlT informed, I am 
subject to correctionj but I saw in a newspaper that he could not 
speak in Philadelphia. I was not consult«d at all, and the man's 
plea was simply tnat these people had been wrongly convicted, or 
that their sentences had been excessive, and that they should be par- 
doned. He was afterwards listened to by a few fellow-clergymen 
who got together behind closed doors, and one man, an Army chap- 
Iain, said " this is really too much, Mr. Tucker has told us facts that 
onght to be known." But there was no public criticism of the action 
of any of the authorities in denying the man the right to speak in 
public, and there could be only one justification of such a denial of 
the right to speak on such a subject — on© excuse alone — ^that the 
speech would have caused disorder which the police of our great 
city could not have prevented. 

The Chaibman. I suppose there was some reason offered there, 
although I do not see any justification for it; but it must have been 
uzider some State authority j there is no Federal authority. 

Mr. Kane. No, sir; there is no Federal authority to suppress meet^ 
ings. I am instancing that to show the temper of the people. It 
was a meeting of protest against that denial of the right of free 
speech. 

Mr. Davet. What was the minister's name? 

Mr. Kane. St. John Tucker, who himself was convicted and 
wanted to speak. 

Mr. Davbt. Is he not an active leader of the revolutionry move- 
ment f 

Mr. Kane. I do not know whether he is or not Excuse me, sir; 
but there is just the trouble. We are obsessed with the thing and ask 
is the man not a dangerous radical? If he is, surely we were such 
children as to be unable to listen to his appeal that certain people 
should be pardonedt I will make a confession before ^ou gentlemen. 
I have had occasion to pass on these questions as district attorney 
and in time of war it has not been easy, but thank goodness, and 
there I agree with my Irish friend, we are out of the war, and we 
need not now close people's months for fear of the effects of free dis- 
cussion. There is something cowardly about that. If the Soviets 
are going to fight us, let us ^ht them honestly and in the open, but 
I do' not believe that they are going to fight us in this country. 
If they are, it seems to me a cowardly thing to repress them by such 



May I go back to my original thought, which was this: During 
the war we could not make distinctions. It was not possible to make 
distinctions. If the complaint came in that a man had abused Amer- 
ica, you sent an agent to nim, or if it was the sort of case you wanted 
to look into oliierwise, you worked indirectly and so found out the 
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facts, because the man might have been a Gennan spy or doing some 
work for Germany, and we had to do that aniin and aeain. Some- 
times, of course, people acted on spite, or the man wlio had been 
baited into making the objectionable statement by some over zealous 
citizen, and when you found out the true facts you would make as 
little fuss about it as possible ; but of course^ the newspapers would 
often take the matter up — often great injustice would be done — ^you 
could not help it. 

And the side results, the side products, of such proceedings were 
bad. They did not make for good, law-abiding citizenship. But it 
was war; we had to do it. And no complaint ever came to my oSSce, 
I think, that even seemed to be trivial, that was not run down; 
because I did not know that it might not lead to something very 
dangerous. Those are neccessities of war. Why should tney m 
continued in time of peacel 

Mr. Igoe. Was it in your district that those bombs were sent that 
were referred to by the Attorney General the other day 1 

Mr. Kane. We had one in my district; one very serious bombing, 
and it was connected, undoubtedly — I do not know whether that is 
what you refer to — well, I will answer you directly : There were two 
cases of bombing in my district, two distinct cases, as I recall them; 
they were both serious, they were both in July. 

Mr. looE. Were they connected up with this communistic agita- 
tion? 

Mr. Kane. I do not know. The little information that I have on 
that I must plead privilege about, because I do not want to infringe 
in any way — well, I do not want to talk about that except to my 
chief in Washington. But there were two very serious bombing 
cases. One was m a Catholic church; the rectory was nearly de- 
stroyed, and as I recall it, that occurred about the same time as this 
horrible outrage in which Attorney General Palmer nearly lost his 
life. 

Mr. looE. Was that outrage in which a Judge Thompson was at- 
tacked in your district? 
Mr. GoonTKOONTZ. That was in Pittsbni^. 

Mr. Kane. Xo; there is a Judge Thompson in my district, but I 
do not recall that. Was Judge Thompson's house bombed ! 
Mr. loOB. Yes. 

The Chaibhan. Yes; they attempted to blow up fais house. 
Mr. Kane. Judge Von Moschzisker — a curious name — the front of 
his house was shot out by a bomb and that was the time that there 
were two other bombing outrages the same night The case was an 
extremely interesting one to a person interested in running down 
crime, but we never tmve got hold of the peipetrators of that outrage. 
Mr. Htisizd. Do you think it is qi;ite fair to charge against a 
statute such as we have outlined here, limited to the punishment of 
force and violence as a means of oTerthrowing the ChiTemment, the 
maladministration of other statutes due to the war conditions, or 
other causes, cases which you have yourself instanced? 

Mr. Kane. I think it is. I do not think it is maladministration 
to inve£d;igation and follow up; I do not think that is maladminis- 
tration. I tiiink that is inevitable ; and I think you would have in- 
nocent people — innocent and ignorant people — very often made the 
roat, unnecessarily, to no purpose. 
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Hr. HcsTED. Perhaps I did not make myself quite deitr. You 
(^ted cases of repression 1 

Mr. Kams. Yea. 

Mr. Hc8T£D. Perhaps unjustifiable repression, doe to certain con- 
ditions existing in a locality. Do you think the fact that peace offi- 
cers, perhaps, went beyond their powers in those respects is any 
valid argument why we should not pass a statute here to punish the 
advocacy of physical force and violence aa a means of overthrowing 
the Government! 

Mr. Kamk. I think that if there were a reason, a good reason, for 
the passage of the act, if you were really going to accomplish a good 
end oy the act, it would be no argument at all to say that there were 
side products that were bad and injurious to the community. But 
if there is no good end to be accomplished ; if this legislation is uu- 
uecessai^, and if the only end — really, I go so far as to say that I 
am incbned to think that the only end that wiU be accomplished 
will be an increase in this evil, rather than a lessening of it — why 
have a statute! That is my argument. 

Mr. Davxt. Why have a law against murder, thent 

Mr. Kan£. Because the law prevents homicide; the law prevents 
homicide, and we know there is no question about it, that life is a 
desirable thing. 

Mr. Davxt. As a matter of fact it does not prevent murder 1 , 

Mr. Kane. Well, you know what I mean. Of course, in one sense, 
no law over prerente crime. We lawyers think too much of laws. 
Bat there is no question about it, that if we did not punish murder 
there would be more murders; there is no questicm about that. But 
if you want really to get at the truth of an economic question, face it 
bravely; do not repress discussion; do not thing these people are not 
open to reason. 

I alluded a little while ago to a really dangerous man; a roan 
whom I regard as a danger. He was maAe dangerous, I believe, by 
having been beaten up by the police in a bad strike at Paterson, 
N. J., long years ago, and the iron entered into his soul, and he has 
been a dangerous agitator ever ^ce. I admit that I think he is 
dangerous, the man that I have in mind. 

If you put that man in prison temporarily, you would get him off 
the face of the earth, in a sense ; but all his followers would be in 
the open and more dangerous for what you did. And if you think 
that the false political economy which he is teaching, the bad politi- 
cal economy, or the bad political science which he is teachingj to wit, 
the rule of the proletariat, in this particular case, and against the 
rule of all the people our American idea, will be stopped by putting 
him in prison, you are very much mistaken. 

We mow we must not be blind; we must not forget that in the 
past repression has been tried again and again, and always with the 
same sad results. You do not really reach the truth in that way. 

Mr. looE. May I ask you a few questions^ I am trying to get at 
your point of view about this thing. 

Mr. Kane. Yea. 

Mr. looE. This dangerous man that you speak of, if he went about 
teaching and advocating and advising the overthrow of the Gov- 
ernment by physical force and violence — not merely seeking a 
change in the form of government, even though it be to a soviet 



form of goTemment, but advocatins the destruction and overtlirow 
of the Government b^ force and violence ; teaching it and preachioff 
it publicly, do yon thinli under section 4 of the Penal Code he ooold 
now be indict^ and convicted t 

Mr. Kane. Well, just as soon as the evidence of what I believe to 
be what that man is probably doing now — ^just as soon as there is 
evidence of that kind, I do not see why he can not be. Of course, 
there has got to be evidence. And I will agree with you perfectly 
that it would be much easier to catch him under section 1 of tbie 
Davey Act, if it is passed, than under section 6. It would be eaaer 
to reach that man, I think, under that section as drawn. 

Mr. looE. Section 6 is t^e section relating to conspiracy; it was 
section i that I asked about. 

Mr. Kanb. I mean section i. It would be much easier. But 
can we not risk the danger} I assure you that I have not lost any 
sleep since I heard of that man in Philadelphia. I believe that suf- 
ficient means are at hand. I have known of that particular man 
for quite a long time; and the minute that he does anything overt, 
the minute the msm is armed or there is an nrmed meeting, or the 
minute he begins to incite to force and violence, we can indict him 
under section 4 or he may be prosecuted under the Flynn Act, which 
is our State law. 

Mr. looE. Do you believe that the prosecution should not bupn 
until he has actually put into some action in his own way the otc- 
trine that he preaches? 

Mr. Kane. Yes. 

Mr. Igoe. You distingui^ between the actJon or the result, and 
the preaching of the doctrine? 

Mr. Kanb. I do. I am inclined to think, sir, speaking generally, 
that the distinction that our forefathers made in drawing the trea- 
son clause in the Constitution was a wise one; that an examination 
into a man's private opinions is not desirable or necessary, and I 
would be wilhng to wait until I got the evidence of some overt act. 
Is that plain ? 

Mr. iGOE. Well, I am just tryinfr to see how far you go as to the 
right of this man to express an opinion, You would not, assuming 
that there was not any section 4 of the Penal Code, pass an act 
which would make that punishable, because you fear the effect upon 
the generar public; that is, it mi^t encourage people to adhere 
to the cause that he supports or the doctrine that he preaches? 
. Mr. BUnb. I am very much opposed to such action imless al>so- 
lutely necessary, because I have seen the tiling in the working. I 
think it is becwise of what I learned when I was at school and col- 
lege that I am opposed to the punishment of people for the mere 
expression of opmions unaccompanied by action. I am opposed 
to it on general principles. 

Mr. looE. I understand. 

Mr. Kanb. And I think tiiat such a punishing of a mere ex- 
preeraon of an opinion not amounting to an incitation to crime is 
unnecessary and unwise because there is a difference there, you 
know 

Mr. Igot (interposing). That is what I am trying to get at 

Mr. Kanb (continuing). You are enacting a danmrous statute, 
nc^ that runs contrary to the judgment of the beat and wisest people. 
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Mr. looB. You think the public, the majority of the people of the 
country, while they do not approve, ought not to punish ihe preach- 
ing or advocacy of the destruction of me Qovemment by force and 
violence t 

Mr. Kanb. Well, now, you are putting a little more in the state- 
ment. If a man is really advocating that thing, he must be inciting 
to it, and I do not see why he woiud not be punishable under sec- 
tion 4. 

The Chademan. But under section 4 you must incite and " set on 
foot" a rebellion or insurrection. It seems to me that that neces- 
sarily pieans that a rebellion or insurrection must be accomplished. 

Mr. Kane. No, sir; you may incite without accomplishing it. A 
man incites to a crime many tmies when the crime is not committed. 

The Chaibmam. But it says " incites and sets on foot," 

Mr. Ka»b. "Incites, sets on foot, or assists or engages in." 

The Chaiehan. Can you set on foot a rebellion or insurrection 
unless there is actually one ? 

Mr. Kane. Well, the court may so rule — I do not know — but in 
this brief which I have before me the question is treated. One court 
has said that such a case would fall within section 4. 

The Chaseman, The Attorney General takes the position, and I 
think he is probably correct, that it is necessary to prove under 
that section that an insurrection or rebellion has actually taken place, 
which has been incited, etc., by the defendant. 

^r. Kane. In this brief, attention has been called to two or three 
cases on that point 

The Chairhan. I have not examined the cases, but they have 
examined th&n at the department 

Mr. Kaxs. I was handed this brief this afternoon, and it is going 
to be submitted to the committee by itd author; I have no right to 
steal his thunder; but in it is cited a case where that section has 
been held by the court of appeals very recently — it is either section 
4 or section 6 which has been construed — to mean that, without an 
actual rebellion being accomplished, the incitation to it would be 
punishable. 

The Craibb£AN. I have not geen anv decision on that point 

Mr. Kane, I will not pause to cite the case now, because this brief 
wiU be submitted to the committeo, and I have no right to intro- 
duce it. 

Mr. Boies. If you believe that this bad man whom you speak of 
would be punishable under section 4, why do you object to a Federal 
law that would punish himt 

Mr. Kane. This is a Federal law. This section 6 is a Federal law 
now existing. 

Mr. Boies. Is it not true that if yon allowed this bad man to go 
on and advocate the overthrow of this .Government by force and 
violence, he will keep going on until he performs the overt actt 

Mr. Kane. No. You will see that the conspiracy section does not 
require anjrthing more than the spoken word ; and this bad man — we 
will have to go on calling him " this bad man,*' because I can not 
give you his name 

Mr. Boies {interposing). You say you have held the office of 
United States attorney! 
Mr. Kanb. Yes, sir; I still hold it C'nna\(> 

Digmzec ay ^ ^ 
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Mr. Boies. Now, if this bad man, according to your description, 
heard you presentation of this case to-day, would that make him a 
better or a worse man, in your judgment} 

Mr. Kane. I do not know that I understand you, sir. 

Mr. Boies. Would it be an encouragement to such a bad mant 

Mr. Kane. Would it be any encouragement to him? I really do 
not know, I never have found myself worried about the results of 
being just and true and honest, even toward a criminal. And I can 
not feel that I am doing wrong — if that was the innuendo of the 
Congressman's remarks, that I was by this speech inciting to vio- 
lence — well, you will have to make the most of it. I have not the 
slightest twinge on the subject. 1 should esteem myself a miserable 
coward, in the ofBce of district attorney, if I felt that I should come 
down and oppose new legislation, and did not come provided I had 
already explamed to my chief what my views were. I think it is the 
first time I have ever, in the six years, appeared before any com- 
mittee on any legislation, because, as long as I did not make an issue 
with my chief, I adopted the view of the department. I agreed, and 
we had team p!ay, of course. But here I did disagree, and I made 
my protest, and it seemed to me right to come down here. 

Mr. Gaed. Your disagreement was because of the policy of the 
Department of Justice in these communist raids; was that itt 

Mr. Kane. Yes, sir; that was the occasion. 

Mr. Davey. May I ask the gentleman, is it his position that in cases 
where men are incited to oveit acts, the dupes should be punished and 
not the princirals? 

Mr. Kane. I hope not. My object in comiiig here was to oppose 
new espionage legislation, and I got off the track a little when I 
i-efer to deportations. My objection to the deportation raids was to 
proceeding against people en masse, when we knew that the dupes 
would be caught and that many of the really guilty would escape. 

Mr. Igoe, Your principal objection, as I understand it, is that you 
feel that in reaching these extreme ca^s we might pass a statute 
which might, at times, be used to convict many others who had no — '— 

iSr. Kane (interxKising) . Yes; and that the effect of it is bad. 
Now, may I say just one or two words on that point, and then, in 
conclusion, thank you for the courteous hearing which has been 
accorded to me. 

It is certainly bad to confuse in the public mind radicalism and the 
thing that we have been talking about. And yet if you have a 
stringent statute on the books, such as this would be as I read it, you 
would inevitably be doing that. Not only wonld there be hard caaes 
under it — cases where there would be, as I think, real oppression ; but 
you would be confusing two thoughts in the mind of the public 
Instead of clarifying the situation by a legislative definition, you 
would be doing quite the contrary. 

In closing, may I ask permission to read this little circular! I am 
not a member of the society that penned it: but I think you will 
agree with me that it is a fine statement of belief — and I believe 
it expresses the true belief of the public, the real belief of the public, 
or that it will be so soon be the belief of the public that we need not 
worry ourselves about the situation. 

It is not what you see in the headlines of the press ; it is not what is 
sing shouted from the housetops. But it is the sober, second thought 



of the people. You dulj say it is the pronunciamento of a bod; of 
p&cifists. I am not one of tHem, but I know of them, and therefore I 
can speak of the Friends or Quakers in my community, I was not 
reared a Friend, and can not accept their principle of nonresjstance. 
Sut the statement shows how this repression of speech has. touched 
them. The Quaker does not like it; the Quaiker, of course, is an ex- 
treme individualist. Theodore Boosevelt said he makes a bad citizen, 
because he does not take to team work easily. But this pamphlet 
<«bow8 how those people — and there are many of them — view the situ- 

And it is to prevent this sort of thing — or, rather, to clear the air — 
that I hope and pray that this committee will not recommend a new 
sedition act at this time. 

Mr. HtrsTED. Do you think that these people appreciate the limited 
character of the statute that is proposed to be enacted ! 

Mr. Kake. Well, this is not dated, and they may not have known 
of the Davey bill. Yea; the statement is dated the first month, 20. 

I believe they did know of this bill ; I do not know. But, be that 
as it may, it is a fine document; and it sets forth our point of view. 
It is so able and strong — it is not long — that I want to have leave to 
read it to the committ^ 

ITbe raweMDtatiTe meetltig of Phlladelpliia Yearly Me*tlQK at the Religious Society Of 
FrlendB for P«uiisylvaiila,-New Jersey, Delaware, aDd parts of Maryland.] 

1'Hii.ADELPHiA, PA., Janvarfi 20, 19Z0. 
To aU wAo love repreaetitative government in the United Slatet: 

Oua Pellow Cithekb: Thp perils of the wHr are tiphlnd us, bat the prob- 
lems of peace are before ua. The world is seething with unrest, distuibances, 
and conflicts. New Ideua nre finding expression, new theories of social life are 
lietDg Toiced, new demands for changed conditions In government and Industry 
are assailing our traditional Institutions. Extremists, both reactionary and 
radical, are pmclalmlne strange creeds. We In America, though distant from 
the storm center, are finding that we are not immune from this world rest- 
lessness. It has knocked at our doors. It has crossed our threshold, and it is 
asking us the searching qnestlon : How will you deal with this confusion of 
ttMntght and turbulence of action? 

TJpoD the way In which we nnswer that question In our national life hangs 
more than we know of good or evil for our country- There Is one way — and 
one way only — In which we can hope to achieve sane and peaceful progress. 
It Is the way of education, of Increasing understanding of the causes and cures 
of this great unrest And there Is one condition — and one condition only— upon 
which we can hope to follow this path of peaceable and orderly advance. It 
1b the condition of Individual liberty, liberty to Interehange ideas and Informa- 
tion, lllwrty to speak and write, liberty to discuss. In any other direction ties 
stagnation or upheaval. 

Because we bellcTC liberty nf expression to be of the highest importance to 
the welfare of our Nation and of the coming generation, we are profoundly dla- 
tnrbed by the widespread tendency to forget and depart from this principle. 
From many quarters we hear of speakers prohibited from delivering addresses, 
and of meetings prevented or broken up. In recent strikes the police and 
powers of government have been Invoked to enforce the prohibition of gather- 
bigs. Instead of to protect men In their lawful right of peaceable assembly. 
The menacing and pernicious Interference with meetings by organised eroups of 
private citizens In the name of patriotism is a sinister blow to our American 
liberties, which should not go unchallenged. lu challenging the right of five 
Socialists to take the seats to which they were duly elected, the Legislature of 
New York has laid violent bands upon the foundations of representative gov- 
ernment Sedition laws for peace time, such as those already passed In some 
States and those now pending In Congress, are Inroads upon the domain nf 
AnerlcaD freedom, preKnent with injustice and danger. 
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No man can tneasare the barm that may ensue If we contlnne these encroadi- 
moita upon freedom of expreasioD. History Is replete with lessons of the foUy 
of snppt^elon. Many a religious and political martyr should have taught ra 
hmg ago that you may torture and Iclll and silence men, but you do not silence 
truth. The ancient truth spoken when Christianity was the feared and bated 
doctrine still holds to^ay : " If this counsel or this work be of moi it will cmne 
to naught, but if It be of God ye can not overthrow It." Yet while smwrenlMi 
can not silence truth. It can work many evils. It cao produce stagnatlim et 
mens' mluds, and la bo doiUK cut the taproot of democracy. It can bring dis- 
aster to those who impose tt, as tt did when the Federal Party passed lb» 
sedition law of 1798, and in the words of a leading historian, " Prom the day 
the bill became law, the Federal Party went steadily down to ruin." It oiD 
produce revolntlon. Let France and Itassla bear witness. " I will make tbcan 
conform or I will harry them out of the land," cried James I of England 
against the Puritans, and these words, It has been said, " Heralded the struggle 
which within half a century was to deliver up James's son to the executioner." 

No easy Indlfterence will suffice to maintain freedom among ua Liberty asks 
of us a price, the price of tolerance toward those to whom we do not wish to 
show tolerance. But It la only the unpleasant or hated utterance that really 
tests the quality of our liberty. " The supreme test of civil liberty," a noted 
English lord has said, " ts our determination to protect an nnpopniar minority 
In time of national excitement" In times of Intolerance and oppression the 
founding of a great Commonwealth by William Pemn on the principles of re- 
ligious and civil liberty helped to form our national policy of Individual free- 
dom. Our loyalty to that policy Is now undergoing trial. In new ways our 
times are proving afresh whether this Nation " conceived in liberty and dedi- 
cated to the proposition that all men are created equal " can govern itself oo 
such a principle. We appeal to all who with us, love this great Repnbllca and 
cherish high hopes for her future to help her meet the test 

We may differ as to the good or evil of the ideas which are finding expr^slon, 
but let us take to heart the recent words of a foremost editor of this country: 

" What I have said Is not a plea for the new radicalism, for to me most ot 
this new radicalism Is the very negation of political and economic sanity. 
What I am pleading for is the restoration of the traditions of the Republic, 
for the restoration of the proved safeguards of human liberty, for the restora- 
tion of the free play of public opinion, without which democracy Is stifled and 
can not exist." 

By direction of the representative meeting of Philadelphia Tearly Meeting of 
the Society of Friends. 

Geobqe &I. Wabheb, Clerk. 
Wm. B. Habvkt, Secretarg. 

Mr. Da VET. May I Etsk the gentleman a question? 

Mr. Kane. Certaitily. 

Mr. Davet. You understand that the foundation principle of the 
Quakers is nonresistance in an extreme form, do you not? 

Mr. Kane. Yes. 

Mr. Da^tt. Now, if there should be in their midst a school di- 
rected by a capable and astute gentleman teaching the art and ad- 
vantage and gain of murder, thev would not resist that preaching! 

Mr. ICane. Oh, yes, they would ; I beg your pardon. They are 
the greatest talkers in the world; you do not know them. They 
would be right at that man, because if there is anything the Quaker 
hates it is bloodshed; and he would not have a minuted peace; they 
would resist it right away. 

Mr. Da VET. How? 

Mr. Kane. Well, first of all, they would resist it. It has never 
been said of the Quaker that he did not believe in law enforcement. 
What do you mean — they would not resist the preaching of mur- 
der! My dear sir, you do not know them. 

Mr. Davet. I understood that their doctrine was nonreeistance 
in its extreme form! (^^nnolc 
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Mr. Kanb. Ko ; there are cranks among them, as there are among 
other people; but my experience is that they are very sane. We 
constantly have in Pennsylvania Quakers on juries, for example, 
and I have never found that they objected to jury service. The 
Quaker does not object to law. 

Mr. Davet. But we have in this country what amounts to a school 
teaching of a certain principle of the overthrow of government by 
force and violence. Now, as I understand the gentleman's position 
as he expressed it in the quotation from the Society of Friends, he 
would advise absolute nonresistance to a movement of that kindt 

Mr, Kane. Oh, no. 

Mr. Davet. Organized and financed 

Mr. Kane (interposing) . Oh, not at all. I think they would start 
immediately. They 

Mr. Da VET (interposing). Would they meet it by law! 

Mr. Kane. They would not want your law ; no, sir. They would 
be opposed to that. They like the utmost freedom of speech, if that 
is what ^ou mean; they even let the women talk — well, the women 
are talkm;^ a good deal now ; and perhaps the time will come when 
that peculiarity of the Quakers wiU be snared by the rest of us. 

Mr. Davet. Uut the point is, how would they meet that, by lawt 

Mr. Kane, You mean a school like the Rand School f I do not 
know much about the Kand School. Do you mean a school teach- 
ing bloodshed and murder? 

Mr. Davet. I mean a school that is teaching the doctrine of over- 
throwing the Government by force and violence. Would they meet 
that by soft talk, or would tney meet that by an effective law! 

Mr. Kane. No; they would meet it, I think, in a very sensible 
way. You will 5nd among them, as you will find among other peo- 
ple, wild cranks, and some who associate with crazy persons and 
do not know it. But the great majority detest force and violence 
and are absolutely law-abiding. 

Mr. HcsTEo. Mr. Chairman, may the attorney general of New 
York make a brief statement? 

Mr. Kane. I have finished with my statement. 

The Chairman. Do you desire to be heard, Mr. Newton! 

STATEIDINX OF HON. CHABIES D. NEWTON, ATTOSNET OENEBAL 
OF THE STATE OF NEW TOSE— Beramed. 

St". Newton. Mr. Chairman and gentlemen of the committee, I 
came into the room just as the gentleman was speaking and ad- 
vising the wmniittee of something that I did not tell the committee 
in relation to the taking of photostatic copies of a vetr large 
number — if I understood him correctly he said 35,000 — of letters 
that were taken in a raid of the soviet bureau, the photostat copies 
being made and turned over to the English Government. 

Of course, I did not tell this committee anything about that, be- 
cause it is absolutely false. No such thing happened. No such 
photostat copies of such letters were made, and no such papers hav« 
been turned over to the English Government or any representative 
of it. 

And I make this statement out of regard to the high integrity and 
honor of the individual members of that committee, which was 
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mmde up of men of standing in the State of New Voi^ who are 
nearly equally divided between the Democratic uid Bepublican 
Parties. 

And I challenge the proof of any such statement, because tbare is 
absolutely no foundation for it excepting in a mind which must be 
as radical as that of the most extreme radical agitator himself. 

Mr. Kino. Mr. Chairman, I desire to present Mr. Oibbons, of 
Philadelphia. 

STATEUENT OF UK HEHST J. eZBBOITS, ATTOBHET AT LAW, 
FHUASELFBIA, PA. 

Mr. Gibbons. I just want to take a few minutes of the time of 
the committee to speak specifically about certain sections of the 
Davey bill. 

Mr. Igoe. Please give your full name and your occupation. 

Mr. Gibbons. Henry J. Gibbons, lawyer, of Philadelphia. I was 
for 11 years assistant corporation counsel, and I had the privilege 
of arguing in the Supreme Court the first of the espionage cases. 

It has t«en iniplied nere in the discussion, as I have listened to it 
so far, that the Davey bill is directed only against offMises of force 
and violence. I call your attention to the first section of that bill, 
where there occurs, in the alternative, the following language, after 
talking about acts of force against any person or property. Now, 
listen to this language: "Or any act of terrorism, hate, revenge, 
or injury." Not "and"; "or"; four words in the alternative: 
" Any act of terrorism, hate, revenge, or injury " 

The Chairman. Pardon me, but you can make that a little 
stronger by calling attention to the fact that a threat of any of those 
things is sufficient. 

Mr. Gibbons. Is what? 

The Chairman. A threat of any of those things is sufficient. ' 

Mr. Gibbons. Yes, " Against " — now, who is it directed agaiusti 
" Against the person or property of any officer, agent, or employee 
of the United States." 

A special class is selected 

The Chairman (interposing). Well, this committee has not that 
bill. 

Mr. Gibbons. No; I am just calling attention to it, because I 
understand that that bill is before this committee. 

Mr, HusTED. But that is not the only bill before this committee, 
you understand? 

Mr. Gibbons. Yes; I understand that. 

Mr. Ht:stei>. And there are bills before it which do not contain 
that clause at all. 

Mr. Gibbons. This bill, in my opinion as a lawyer of 15 years' 

Eractice, is absolutely unconstitutional; and, besides that, it would 
s very unwise for Congress to enact it. 

Now, it has been said by the Attorney General of the United 
States— and I do not hesitate to take issue with him on this par- 
ticular point — that section i of the penal code, which is section 
6331 of the Bevised Statutes, does not cover a situation such as has 
lieen discussed here to-day. 
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Now, that section also is in the alternative. Let me read it to ydu : 

" Whoever incites, sets on foot, assists or engages in." 

Not " incites, sets on foot, and engages " ; but, " incites, or sets 
on foot, or assists or engages " ; that is what it means — " in rabel- 
lion " — not " and insurrection " ; " or insurrection." 

Now, if an act of violence against &ny public building, such as 
setting it on fire, or the advocacy of overtm-owing the Government 
by that, is not a rebellion I do not know what the £^nglish language 
means. That is inciting a rebellion. It a man goes up, or three 
men go up and say, " Not by spreading propaganda, but by force, 
we propose to ovei-thi-ow the Government, he can be reached under 
section i; he can be indicted. 

The Chaibhan. Suppose he undertakes to kill an individual; is 
that rebellion! 

Mr. GiBBOKS. An individual? No; that would not be met by 
this; but it would be met by assault and battery with intent to 
kiU-— which exists in the penal code of every State in the Union. 

The Chaibman. But I am asking you about this section, 

Mr. looE. How far do you think the word "incite" would go? 
Would that include the preaching or advocacy of rebellion 1 

Mr, Gibbons. Yes; any advocacy by way of innuendo, or sugges- 
tion, or spoken word. 

The CiiAiBMAK. Have you an^ citetions of cases on that? 

Mr, Gibbons, No; because this section was put into the law — sec- 
tion 5334, Kevised Statutes — during the Civil War, and it has never 
been construed by any couit; there has been nobody prosecuted 
under it. 

Mr. InoE. They have all been prosecuted under the conspiracy 
section; section 6? 

Mr. Gibbons. Yes: they have been prosecuted under section 6. 
Now, there was a case under that which I think Mr. Balston will 
discuss before you at another hearing at more length — the case of 
United States v. El Ariete Society; and the Attorney General con- 
tends that in the construction of section 6 of the penal code by the 
court it was held that this section would be ineffective. The quote- 
tions, which I will not give now. are in Mr, Balston's brief, are 
refeiTed to at length, and show that the Attorney General has com- 
pletely misunderstood or misquoted that decision, because it ig not 
to that effect 

Mr. HtiSTED, In your opinion, would the mere advocacy of the 
assassination of an officer of the United States Government as a 
means of overthrowing the Government be punishable under this 
section? 

Mr. Gibbons. Under se<'ti<m 4, by an individual? Yes; against 
any of them. 

The Chaibmas. How would it make an insurrection or rebellion t 

Mr. GiBBOiis, The attack on an official of the United States is 
i*ebeIlion — or the suggestion of an attack on an official. If some- 
body should incite an act against the President, would not that he 
inciting to rebellion or insurrection I 

TheX^HAiFMAx. No; both qf those questions have been passed on 
many times and have been held not to cover that. 

166718—20—13 ^- I 
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Mr, Igoe. There is a special statute to cover the case of the 
PreeideDt 

Mr. Gar[>. Do you think if a man should incite the destruction 
of a Federal building that would be inciting to rebellion ) 

Mr, Gibbons. I think that would be inciting to rebellion — yes — 
because it would be an attack on the Government. 

Mr, BoiEB. If a radical should get up and talk to an audience and 
advise the destruction of this Government by force and violence, 
and to go out and commit murder, and no one should pay any at- 
tention to his language or do anything as a result of it, he has not 
incited anything, has he? 

Mr. Gibbons. Yes ; he has incited ; he has attempted to get them 
to do that; that is what "incitement" means. " Incitemerit" means, 
to attempt to bring about or do something; it does not mean to 
bring about the actual accomplishment of something; it means to 
attempt to bring about something. 

The Chairman. If you do not succeed in inciting a rebellion, you 
have not done anything? 

Mr, Gibbons. Maybe you have and ma^'be you have not. 

The Chairman. Well, so far as that is concemedj the Attorney 
General has asked for this legislation, and he is convinced that that 
does not mean what you are contending for now; and so we hav(> 
to stand upon the proposition that there is not any law that covers 
that offense. 

Mr. Gibbons. Yes. Well, I want to call your attention to the fact 
that in this Davey bill there is no qualifying clause such as exists 
in some of the European countries that we considered very tyran- 
nical. For instance, in Kussia, under the autocracy, there was this 
saving clause : 

If, liowever, thr said olTenfie shall hnvp been ciimniittetl through Ignoranoe. 
Iflpk of unilf^tniidinK, or In a state of ilninkpnness, th<? culprit shall be lu- 
prlsonMl for n<jt less tlian three nionthx. 

That was in Russia, under the autocracy. 

The Chairman. Well, I suppose that is in the general law, any- 
how? 

Mr. Gibbons. I do not think there is such a provision as that in 
anv of our sedition acts. 

Mr. GooDrKOONTz. The judge would take notice of it in impos- 
ing the penalty; the penalty is elastic. 

The Chaikman. Most of those things require a certain degree of 
knowledge and understanding. If a man was so drunk that ne did 
not know what he was doing, or if he was so ignorant that he did 
not know what he was doing, he would not have sufficient knowledge 
or understandingto commit the crime. 

Mr. Gibbons. This act provides a penalty of $10,000 or 10 years. 

I wanted also to read a very short editorial from the Evening 
Ledger, in Philadelphia, relating to Attorney General Palmer. And 
this comes from a conservative paper in one of the most conservative 
towns in the Union. It is as follows : 



'\\'e wish lo ooiiBratultitp Attorney lienernl Palmer fin the fntliire of Congnss 
Fo piis-s the Hiillspilltlon law which he hns l>een urging. If the' law were now In 
force, the Attorney General would himself be subject to prosecution under It. 
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We have Jum received frimi lilm ii paniplilet nf 83 pages entitled " Red radi- 
calism, as described by He own lenders." In the antogrnpheti letter accompany- 
ing It Mr. Palmar writes: 

" It Is tike position of the Government that th« witlftil illsBemlnatlon of such 
documenlK as I am ai]{[lag you to examine, far from being an exercise of tbe 
rigbt of free speech guaranteed to us In our Conatltutlon. Is a step teudlne 
toward the absolute destruction of that right." 

A cursory glance over the docunients indicates that they are of such a char- 
acter as would be shut from the malls under any antlseditlon law. Tet the 
Attorney General himself la circulating them at Government expensa 

It Is gratifying, however, to know that Mr. Palmer Is opposed to ttae Sterling 
«&d the Graham bills on tl)e ground that they are too drastic. He says that 
under them " In times of eicltement the civil rights of citizens might be swept 
■way." This is the oblectlop which this newspaper has made to the measures. 
But we have yet to see any speclflc antlseditlon measure, as such, that would 
not be exposed to the same objection. 

And I understand that he has sent out thousands of copies, all 
over the United States, far more than all of these societies could 
bare sent in five years, with the facilities under their command, be- 
cause they are forbidden to use the mails. 

Mr, Classon. The Attorney General took the position that they 
should not be made nonmailable. 

Mr. GiBBOXS. Well, he certainly committed an offense himself in 
sending them through the mails. 

Mr, loop,. Ko ; he took the position that we should not enact a 
statute which would deny the use of the mails; and I think he went 
so far as to say that, even though it was' seditious. 

Mr. Gibbons. Well, I just heard that. 

I want in closing to call attention to the words of Buckle, the 
author of the History of Civilization, who wrote that book after he 
bad analyzed 21,000 volumes, and who died at the age of 40. It is 
one of the most wonderful books ever written. In it ne says : 

The proper answer to words is words. To attempt to answer words with 
force is tyranny. 

And I think no man who studies history can fail to realize that 
Uiat has been the result of all attempts at siippi'ession. from the time 
that the Roman Empire tried to stamp out Cnristianity, running on 
down through the whole gamut, to attempts on the part of govern- 
ments, even reform governments like that of Cromwell under the 
Commonwealth, after the execution of Charles the First. When it 
got into power in England, it attempted a repression of the rights 
of the people and was finally overthrown and the Restoration took 
place. 

We are in a condition in this country to-dav when hysteria is 
likely to bring about legislation which will eitlier become a dead 
letter on the statute books, or will he used in order to persecute and 
hound individuals by overzealous district attorneys. 

We are fortunate enough not to have judges in Philadelphia, or 
a district attorney of that sort; but there are other sections of the 
country where they have not been so fortunate, 

I also have come here, representing a body known as the Fellow- 
ship of Reconciliation. The fundamental principle of our organi- 
zation is that men should be reconciled with each other, and should 
not try to pei-suade other men to their views, by ramming them 
down their throats, or bringing force to bear, but that thev should 
try to understand each other; and that the greatest poRsible light 
should be shed on all di.scussion. 
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Mr. Gabd. When was vour organization founded? 

Mr. Gibbons. The Fellowship of Reconciliation? 

Mr. Gard. Yes. 

Mr. Gibbons. It was founded about five year^ago, after the out- 
break of the European war, but about two years mfore the United 
States entered the war. 

Mr. Gasd. Was its purpose the prevention of the United States 
enterinir the war? 

Mr. Gibbons. Most of the members were opposed to the United 
States entering the war, because they did not tetieve the use of force 
would make the world safe for democracy. Whether it has done so 
is a matter for the future to determine. 

Mr. Gabd. Do you represent that ot^nization ? 

Mr. Gibbons, I am a member of the district council of Philadel- 
phia; yes. It is a religious organization; we have freouent religious 
meetings; its members consist of Quakers, Episcopalians, Presby- 
terians, and others, who have a religious point of view with regard 
to all problems, particularly economic problems. 

Tlie Chairman', Mr, Huddle.ston, the committee will hear vou 
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Mr. HTjijDL.EfiTON". Mr. Chairman and eentlemen, my views on the 

Klic}' of legislation such as that which is proposed are pret^ well 
own to you, I suppose, and I do not wi.sh to discuss that feature 
of the matter. 

This committee is composed wholly of lawyers, and I address my- 
self as a lawyer to lawyers. 

My purpose is not to instruct you — that would be presumptions — 
but to endeavor to shanpen criticism of the measures proposed, par- 
ticularly the Davey bill, by pointing out some features of it and 
urging on the members of the committee that they examine its de- 
tails with the greatest care. 

The great dimculty in legislation of this kind lies in the form and 
terminSogy in which it must be couched. It is exceedingly diffi- 
cult to draft a bill on a subject of this kind. It is difficult, pri- 
marily, just as it is in all cases where new crimes are created, be- 
cause of the deficiency in accurate and well-defined terminology; in 
the room for doubt wfiich may exist about the meaning of the wor^ 
that may be used. It is peculiarly difficult to draft a bill to deal 
with a subject of this kind, because of the inherent nature of the 
subject. There is of necessity in offenses of the kind created by 
these bills a broad twilight zone between guilt, absolute and un- 
doubted, and unquestionaole innocence. That is true, first, because 
much of the guilt is partial and much of the innocence is partial. 
Few men are utterly and wholly disloyal and unpatriotic And 
few, on the other hand, do not occasionally entertain some thoujghts 
that the man whose patriotism " leans always to virtue's side " 
might not consider unpatriotic. Hence of necessity such a bill 
must denounce as criminal men who, in their hearts, are innocent; 
and it must result in the acquittal of others who in their souls arc 

guilty. A-iOO<;lc 
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Now, that is a difficulty that you have at the outset. And for 
that reason it is of the very highest importance that> conceding that 
the principle back of this bill and the policy which it speaks are 
proper ana correct, extraordinaty care— care which reaches the ex- 
treme verge of le^slative caution — should be used in framing the 
language of the bill and in criticizing every phrase in it before it 
is piit out. 

The first thing that must be done is to find out what kind of 
crime of offense or act or speech we are aiming at ; and we must set- 
tle that definitely and clearly in our minds before trying to draw a 
law. 

Is it the purpose of the legislation that the committee has in mind, 
or would approve, to make *' direct action " unlawful — direct action, 
which incluaes the strike, either genei-al or partial, for the purpose 
of influencing political action, or the performance by public officials 
of their dutiesi Does the committee think well of making a crimi- 
nal out of any man who says, " I do not like the law that has been 
passed, and therefore I will not work until that law is repealed or 
until the administration of it is changed." Is it the purpose to go 
after a conspiracy to strike for considerations of that kind? 

Now. that is up to the committee to decide at the outset. 

Mr. Gabd. AVell, I think right there you can be assured that there 
is no desire on the part of the committee, so far as I have ever heard, 
to intrude the provisions of this bill into any questions of the right 
to labor, or the right to strike, or the right of volutary labor, or the 
right of cessation from labor. The whole thing that the committee 
has had under consideration, so far as I am advised, is the desire to 
place legislation upon the statute books to correct any omission in 
the present statute which would safeguard the Government of the 
United States of America from atta^ by physical force and vio- 
lence. 

Mr. HuDDLESTON. That I have heard stated before, and I am happy 
to believe that the committee will not tolerate any such measure. 
But, it is of the very highest importance that the committee approve 
no measure which could be so construed. 

Many people do not know what " direct action " is ; they think it 
means taking up arms a^lnst the Government, or using the bomb, 
or something of that kind. Well, direct action, in the sense I 
now use it, and in the sense in which it is usually used in such 
radical propaganda as I have seen means any strike for political pur- 
poses; it does not include physical force or violence against persons. 

Mr. looB. This committee has been informed, if you will pardon 
me, and I think the Secretary of Labor held in that recent deporta- 
tion case, that direct action — certainly in that case — meant something 
else besides peaceful action. 

Mr. HoDDUEsTON. In the manifesto of one of tlie communist 
parties — I do not remember whether it was the Communist Party of 
America or the Communist Labor Party of America — there occurs 
equivocal language in connection with the use of the term " direct 
action" which the Secretary of Labor has held to mean the advo- 
cacy of physical force against the Government. Just what that whole 
connection is. I do not now recollect. 
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Mr. Igoe. I do not think it was based upon the words " direct 
action," but it was based upon the use of those words in connectifflo 
with othei expressions in their documents which 

Mr. HuDDLESTON (interposing). Yes; and I think also the words 
" TciBsa action " were used. 

Mr. loQE. Yes : those two expressions, " mass action " and " direct " 
action. 

Mr. C1.ASSON. I just want to ask you if you find in any of the bills 
that are being or have been considered by this committee anything to 
indicate that there was any attempt to procure a law against sttucas 
of labor 

Mr. HtJDDLESTON (interposing). Yes. the bills are full of stulF 
which mi^ht be so interpreted, I fancy their autiiors did not have 
that in mind. 

Mr. CLAasoN. Certainly not 

Mr. Httddleston. And that is one cause of my appearing before 
the committee, to urge the committee that they have that in mind. 

Mr. Ico, If you will pardon me, I can say this: That in all the 
meetings that we have had, executive and otherwise, it has been 
stated time and time a^ain in express terms by the membei's that 
thev wanted to confine it to physical force and violence. 

The Chairshx. A.s a means of overthrowing the Go»"ei*nment ! 

Mr. looE. As a means of overthrowing tlie Government; and they 
have repeatedly tried to put that in language, and undoubtedly, as 
I find in going over .some of these sections, some times in repeating 
language they have omitted clauses tliat ou^ht to have been put in, 

Mr. HuDDLE.'iTox, I hope the committee will understand that there 
is no implied criticism of the committee in what I say, Tliese bills 
ai-e very poorly drawn, every one that I have seen that is before the 
committee and ought not to be reported out by the committee with- 
out very careful scrutiny. 

The Chairm.in. I am glad that I did not draw any. [Laughter,] 

Mr, HtJDDi-EfiTox. Well. I imagine the gentleman will find his 
future easier, Iwth here and hereafter, because he has nothing of 
that kind on liis conscience. 

Mr, IcoE. He will need it, [Laughter,] 

Mr. HuDDLESTON. Now, to go further with my train of thou^t, 
if the committee intends to punish syndicalism and sabotage. Uiat 
is one thing. If you do not, that is quite a different thing. If you 
do not- intend to punish acts which may be so classed, it is of the 
very highest importance that you should not allow anything to re- 
main in this bill that could he construed as making it a crime to 
commit an injury to property, done under circumstances which 
might properly be defined as sabotage or cyndicalism. 

Now, I come down to this understanding: That it is the sole 
purpose of the committee, and the only scope that such legislation 
sliould have, to address itself against the mere advocacy ot the uae 
of physical force to oveithrow the Government, 

In my view we have no law which now makes that unlawful. 
The mere expression of the opinion or desire of any individual 
that physical force should be used to overthrow the Government 
s not a crime now. But if it is attended with any result whatao- 
ver, it heconies a ciime 
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The Chaiumax (interposing). I think you go too far tiiere. 

Mr. HcDDi-ESTON. Well, I am expressing my own opinion, and I 
do not question that you have got good grounds for your opinion ; 
I am merely trying to state mine. 

Tliere is no law, in my opinion, against a man ad^oeatiug the 
use of physical force to overthrow the Governmentj if it is attended 
with no results. If it is attended with results, it is a crime, either 
as an incitation to insurrection, under section 4, or as a conspiracy, 
under section 6, of the Criminal Cade. If anything should result 
from a speakei-'s words, then it is a crime. 

The only kind of a case tluit needs to be reached by law, if any 
kind needs to be reached, is that of the man who speaks and nothing 
at all results from his speech. I hope the member^ of the com- 
mittee will consider that thought carefully, and will consider sec- 
tion 6 of the Criminal Code and the scope of its operations with 
great care. 

I will say, by way of illustration, that if I say to a man, "Tliis 
Government is tyrannical and unjust, and it ought to be over- 
thrown " ; and thereupon that man resorts to violence as I have in- 
cited him to do. there becomes, according to the decisions of tlie 
courts, a conspiracy between that man and myself to do that thing. 
That principle was adhered to in the decisions in the Berger- 
Genuer cases and in other cases that we had in the West during the 
war. In tliose cases there was Iield to be a conspiracy among people 
who had never seen eacli other; who had had no meeting of minds; 
but because one of them had read what the other one said, and then 
proceeded to carry it into effect, that was held to be a conspiracy to 
do the act and to violate the law. 

And that is good law. It is not necessary that a man should say, 
*' I propose ao-and-so," and the other fellow should say, " 1 agi'ee to 
vour proposal," in order to constitute conspirac\'. That is a mere 
legalistic formula and to so hold iiould make an absurdity out of 
the law. If there is an effect by one man's mind upon another man's 
mind until they assent to an unlawful mutual purpose, then that 
conspiracy is complete and they are subject to punishment, and 
tmder section 6 no overt act is necessary. 

Mr. Igoe. Under section 6, the conspiracy statute, the language is 
different from that of the general conspiracy statute. 

Mr. HunoLESTON. X know it is. 

Mr. InoB. Under section 6 it does not mention an cnert act, whereas 
the general conspiracy statute does. 

Sfi. HuDDLEBTON. Yes J I am glad you call my attention to that. 
And I want to call the attention of the committee to the fact that, 
as the membeiB of the committee know, section 6 of the criminal 
code is not the only conspiracy statute. We have another statute 
ivhich is much broader; it is section 5440 of the Revised Statutes. 

Mr. looE. I think section 6 is broader, 

Mr. Hdddlestox. I mean we have a. conspiracy statute against a 
combination to violate any law whatsoever. 

&Ir. Igoe. There is no doubt of that. 

Mr. HuDDiJWTON. And I want to tell you that it is one of tlie most 
difficult statutes in the world to defend a maji against: you open up 
everything. I have had some experience with it, and it is the most 
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dangerous thing in the world when a client is charged with the vio- 
lation of that statute. 

Mr. Igoe. Our experience here, from what district attorneys have 
told us in hearings that we have had. has been that the district 
attorneys resorted almost exclusively to the conspiracy statutes and 
never brought individual indictments where they could avoid it. 

Mr, HuonLESTON. That is quite true. Many district attorneys' 
offices do that. And in the course of my twenty-odd years' practice 
as a lawyer, much of which was in the Federal courts, I have been 
very greatly alarmed many times by prosecutions under that statute, 
because it is so hard to defend against it; you never know what to 
depend on ; they may prove what one man says against another man, 
and vice versa; and in that way build up proof of offences. A de- 
fendant's lawyer is completely at sea. 

Now, T want to take up this Davev bill in particular, I heard 
what Attorney General Palmer said here the other diiy. He said 
this bill was for the purpose of meeting the case of a man who 
merely advocates, without results, the use of physical force. But as 
it so happens that is the very thing that is not punished by this bill. 
Pass this law, and a man may go on advocating the overthrow of 
the Government by the use of physical force without committing a 
crime. 

The Chaibmax. He said that was what he wanted, but he over- 
looked putting in two or three words that should have gone in. 

Mr, HuoDLEPTOs, This bill does not forbid advising the use of 
physical force. 

The Chairmas. It does prohibit threatening it. 

Mr. HuiM>i£RTON. It does prohibit a man from threatening to use 
physical force. 

Now, I wanted to call attention to a few of the specific terms of 
this bill, I will not attempt to cover all its objectionable features. 
It makes a criminal of any man who, with a certain intent, '^ threat- 
ens to commit " any act of force " against any person or any prop- 
erty " — not a public officer and not public property, but any one who 
threatens to commit any act of force against any person or any prop- 
erty is guilty under this act. 

It goes even further: It makes a criminal of any person who 
" threatens to commit " any act of " terrorism, hate, revenge, or in- 
jury " — not by the use of physical force ; not any act of violence, but 
any act whatsoever— where the act is directed against public prop- 
erty or any public " officer, agent, or employee." 

The Chaibman. It is fair to say for the Attorney General that he 
was willing to have those words stricken out. 

Mr. HuDDLESTON. Which words? 

The CnAiHSfAx. " Hate, terrorism, or revenge." It is perfectly 
evident that that bill, if it were enacted, would be verv much more 
far-reaching than any of the other hills that were introduced. 

Mr. HroDijaiTON. The Attorney General, speaking before the com- 
mittee a few days ago, said that the Graham bill makes him shudder. 
It makes lue shudder, too ; but this bill makes me shudder more, be- 
cause I want to assure you that, in many respects, this bill is more 
dangerous than the Graham bill. 

>fr. looE. I think it is generally conceded that those words as 
stated in the bill are impossible. 
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Mr. HcDDUESTON. I am glad to know that is the view of the com- 
n kitten. 

The CHAtRHAN. The committee n^ould have no hesitation in omit- 
ting those words from any bill. The Graham bill has a different, 
scope: it is intended to prohibit the advocacy of force and violence 
as a means of overthrowing the Government. There is some Question 
as to just how far the qunfifvinp wonls " force and violence " apply, 
but that is the intention of the bill. 

Mr. Hrnoi^BTON. Now, if it is expected to strike out those words, 
" any act of terrorism, hate, revenpe, or injury," then the remainder 
of that clause of the section, " against the person or property of any 
officer, agent, or employee of the United States," should also ba 
stricken out, because it would have no meaning. 

Mr. Igoe. Well, the committee has not considered this bill at all. 

Mr. Hdiwuuton. It is now considering this bill.- 

Mr. looE. I mean, it has not taken up the amendment of it. 

Mr. HtTDDLESTON. It is the only bill advocated by the Attorney 
General. He says he wants this and nothing; else . 

Mr. Gaud (interposing). Well, the committee is not adopting this 
bill as a reconstruction of the other. 

Mr. HuiffiLESToN. I am glad to know that. I wish I could get hold 
of the bill that the committee is considering. 

The Chairman. The committee is not considering any bill at pres- 
ent, it is simply considering the general subject. This is a mere gen- 
eral discussion, because the committee has taken no acti<Hi at all ance 
we considered the Graham bill. 

Mr. HuiM>LE8T0N. As I say, the remainder of that clause should be 
stricken out, and then it remains an offense, with a certain int«nt, to 
threaten physical injury "to any person or any property whatso- 
ever." I want to call attention to that phrase. That is going to a re- 
mote extreme: an extreme that the committee ought not to tolerate. 

The Cbaisman. We would not do that under any circum^^QCes ; 
nobody in the committee is in favor of that. 

Mr. HtTDDLEsroN. Then let me devote myself for a moment to 
another word*— the word " threatens." And what I am going to 
say with reference to this word applies with equal force to other 
expressions that will be used in these bills, and that must be used 
in them, because, as I started out by saying, the lack of accurate 
and well-defined terminology is the greatest difficulty there is in 
drawing this kind of legislation. 

What is meant by "threaten"* It does not necessarily meaq 
words — a threat may just as well be made by a look, or by a ges- 
ture, or by any other action. 

The Chaihhan. Well, a look or a gesture probably would not 
overthrow the Government, would itf 

Mr. HunnLEsTON. A look or a gesture would not; but I think 
either would be just as effective as a word, becaiue not yet have the 
foundations of government crumbled before mere words. But that 
relates to an aspect that I nm not addressing, to the matter of 
policy. 

Suppose the word " advise " had been used there; what would have 
been meant by that? If you pass any such law at all, you have got 
to use some such words as " adviee," " advocate," " threaten," or 
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something of the kind ; and the first thing for you to askyourselves 
ia, What does this word mean and what does it include! What may a 
man do and be innocent and what may a man do and be guilty under 
such a word ? 

Now, manifestly, no phrase that can be used will necessarily imply 
the use of any particular formula of words in advocating force. 
You are aiming a statute here at words : Now, what words are you 
aiming atl It certainly is at no particular formula; it is not neces- 
sary that a man should make a certain set speech in order to be 
a criminal under such a law as this; it is only necessary that he 
shall say or do something, with this bad intent, which may possibly 
have the effect to produce the result that he intends. 

If it is " advise," how is he to advise it! If I should stand on a 
street comer and harangue the crowd and say, " Congress is cor- 
rupt; the administration of the Government is base and partial. 
This is not a government of the ^wople, but a government of the 
few; it onght to be overthrown; it is un-Amencan; we ought to 
destroy it. But remember, my auditors, not by force, not by force. 
We must adopt an amendment to the Constitution ; we must go to 
the ballot box to correct these evils" 

The Chaibhan (interposing). You could do that under the bill 
reported by the committee. 

Mr. HuDDLBBTON. Why, Mr. Chairman and gentlemen, it is clear 
beyond argument that such a speech, although it has the qualifying 
expression in favor of peaceful methods, is really an advocacy of 
* force. If I point out the need for force, I have advocated force. 
Although I may protest " I do not mean foixje, we must go to the 
ballot box," whenever I call attention to abuses, inadequacy, and 
injustice of the Government I am advocating that it should be over- 
thrown, although I do not say, " Take up bombs," or anything else of 
the kind. < 

Now, that is where the difficulty comes with this kind of legisla- 
tion. Wliat may I say under the influence of sti'ong feeling and the 
consciousness oi wrong ^ What may I say without it having the 
possible effect on some man to cause him to use violent methods ? 
■ If my speech were addressed to you, gentlemen, it would not have 
such effect. If addressed to men of other environment and tempera- 
'ment, it might have an entirely different effect. Thei-efoi-e, the ques- 
tion always is, what effect did it have? What effect was it cal- 
culated to have? And thereby my intent is found, and upon that I 
am convicted and made a criminal. 

We heard this morning a statement of a gentleman who stated 
that a socialist had said in a speech to an audience of workers on a 
New York street corner, " The workers ride throupli crowded tun- 
nels, breathe bad air, and stand hanging to straps, and sweat and 
strain after a day's toil, in order to make proBts for a rich corpora- 
tion, while above ground, in God's sunlight, the rich in their luxuri- 
ou.s carriages roll to their palaces," and so on in that vein. He 
thought the speaker ought to have been jailed: but you gentlemen 
can readily see that the real trouble about that speech was that it 
was true. It dealt with facts. What is coming out of that sort of 
speech ? Some men will say, " We will go to the ballot box ; we will 
"event the dangerous accumulation oi wealth: we will put a tax 
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on the men who have ^t tho^ millions; we will forbid profiteering; 
we will correct the mequality by lawful means.'' But a man of 
Afferent mold says to himself, "We will not cori-ert these conditions 
by peacefnl means. I will take the matter in my own hands. I will 
end some of thesf conditions by foire." And as a i-esiilt there is 
violence. 

There is not anybody that has pot any sense that would contend 
1.hat everything; is jii^ as it should be or that conditions oven in 
America are ideal. 

The Chairman. Or that it ever can be made just as it should be. 

Mr. HiTDDLEBTON. Or that it ever can be made just as it should be. 
^Humanity strug^es onward and upward. We go forward. We 
suffer to-day that we may live to-morrow. We pass from lower into 
liipher things. We fall under the car. I am crushed to-day in 
-onler that those who come after me may stand and live. 

That is the appeal of humanity ; that is the course of progress. 
1 believe in God, and I believe that He will make this world per- 
rfect. But when that is done 

The Chairman (interposing). Then we would have heaven here. 
You do not expect that, do you? 

Mr, HuDWJMTON. That is what we should aim at; and when that 
18 done, of course, humanitv will have ceased to exist and we will 
liave passed into the eternal substance. 

Mr, looE, May I ask you a question t 

Mr, HuDDLESTON. Pardon me one moment ; since I have struck 
that thought, I trust I may be allowed to say that I believe that, 
under the influence of the liivine Will, we are proceeding according 
"to His utter and ahsohite knowledge in the way He wants us to go, 
onward and upward. Of course, conditions- are not perfect now : 
and a thousand years hence some " wild-eyed radical " of that day 
-will be clamoring and complaining of the abuses of that era. which 
we would now regard as the utmost of felicity. As I say, we must 
go forward and onward. 

As I say, these conditions which are admittedly wrong exist. Are 
men not to be allowed to point them out ? They will not be reme- 
died if they are not pointed out. Yet. in a mensure of this kind, 
with the use of words of that kind '"advise." "teach." "advocate," 
you will readily see that what may be said will fall, some of it, on 
sterile ground, some of it on fruitful ground, where it wUl mean 
peaceful change, and some of it on ground that is over- fertilized 
with suffering and injustice, and will produce the rank and noxious 
weeds of violence and disorder. 

Now, that is the great difficulty that <-onfronts the committee. 
We must deal with it intelligently and carefully and with a view 
to allowing the expression of discontent and dissatisfaction calcu- 
lated to provoke desire for change and impi-ovement and all kinds 
of orderly constitutional progress and economic, political, and ra- 
lifflous development. 

i could not think of anything that I would rather not hear than 
a man blaspheming on a street comer. Surely I love my God more 
than I do my country. I am not more jealous of some man criticizing 
my country than I am of hinr criticizing all mankind, the earthy 
expression of Deity. Yet we propose to allow that to continue. 
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Those who are crying out for this bill, if there be any such — 
and I have not heard of manv of them — they are willing that men 
shall blaspheme; they are tolerant toward moral delinquencies of 
alt kinds and all kinds of immoral teachings; but they have an 
idea, so it seems, that the layine of the hand upon our political 
structure is touching the ark of uie covenant, and that a man must 
drop dead as the result. 

Now. to proceed to the second section — I am just calling attention 
to these phrases as samples — as illustrations of the kind of expres- 
sions that you are bound to find in any bill that you consider. 
There are no other words to be used; it is impossible to rejwH a 
bill that has not eot these equivocal expressions in it. 

Section '2 makes a criminal of whoever circulates any printed 
matter which " justifies " any act of force aj^ainst the GovemmeiU or 
" any person," or against " any property " with the intent denouiued 
in the bill. 

Let me cite an illnstration : I come from a part of the counti'y that 
was once in active insurrection against the United States. Our 
libraries there contain books written by sympathizers with the Con- 
federate States, which " justify " the South in the Civil War. Every 
one of those books is unlawful under this statute. They are clearly 
and plainly made unlawful, not by implication, but by actual terms, 
because they justify an act of force against the Government of the 
United States, There was force and violence used against the Gov- 
ernment of the United States in the War of the Confederacy. And 
these hooks justif\' that and defend it — why, many of them, gentle- 
men, glorify it and call the men who did it patriots. 

The Chairman (interposing). And we nave got busts of one or 
two of them over at the C apitol. [Laughter.] 

Mr. Huw)LEST0N. Yes. You gentlemen will pardon me. I consider 
myself a good American. I lost an ani^stor at Brandywine, and I 
have myself followed the flag as a common soldier; yet I am com- 
pelled to believe that men could have fought against the Govern- 
ment of the United States in the Civil A^r and still be patriots. 
I would be false to the very milk that I was nourished on if I did 
hot feel so. 

Understand this, that justifying the Confederacy is a direct vio- 
lation of this law, for it does not merely make unlawful the justify- 
ing of acts of violence which are to be done in the future. It ap- 
plies to justifying acts of violence done in the past. Those books 
would come directly within the law. 

The Chaibmax. I do not think any court would so construe it. 

Mr. HuDDLESTOK. Posses^ijng such boohs is clearly violative of the 
law as this bill would enact it. 

Now let me go a little further : Advice may be given just as effec- 
tively by implication and inuendo as directly; and men can justify 
acts of violence against our Government, both future and past, by 
the use as illustrations of acts of violence against other Governments. 
T could defend a revolution against the United States by implica- 
tion, by recounting the exploits and achievements of our Revolution- 
ary ancestors. 

This country had its birth in revolution. It is in our Declaration 
)f Independence. That declares the right, and not merely tbe ri^t 
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but the duty, to destroy a government when it ceases to perform ite 
proper functions. Suppose I stand on the street corner and read 
t^ Declaration of Independence, and I cry with a loud voice: '"Tliat 
to secure these rights (life, liberty, and the pursuit of happiness), 
governments are instituted among men; that wlienever any form of 
government bea>mes destructive of these ends it is the right of the 
Deople to alter or to abolish it." I stand there and cry that all day 
e; I would be a criminal under this statute. 

_lie Chairhan. If you did that all day, I should be inclineil to 
think they would put you in St. Elizabeth instead of in jail. 
[Laughter.] 

Mr. HuDDLESTON. I would be guilty because my intent would be 
bad, and the effect would be there, and the commission of the crime 
would be complete, under the statute. 

And I might stand on the street corner and recount the story of 
the Russian revolution, the cruelties of the Czar, and what the people 
did over there, and by doing that, without referring to our own 
Government, or any abuse or defect in it, I might be encouragine 
people to rebel against the Government of the United States. I 
could be doing it actually, and yet I might be doing that with the 
utinost iiinocei"^''. 

So that the point I want to present to the committee — and I hope 
I have not taken an unnecessary length of time in doing it — is that, 
no matter what language you use in this bill, it ia absolutely im- 
possible for you to prevent cases where men may use exactly the same 
words and do exactly the same thing, and one of them be innot-ent 
and the other guilty. 

And after all, it will come about, just as it did under the espion- 
age net, that men will be tried by public opinion. If their standing 
is bad in the communityj if their previous history is bad; if they »tv 
known not to be patriotic, and this, and that, all of which facts can 
and will be laid before the jury, they will be convicted, for from such 
facts will the jury be required to find whether the accussed really 
made the utterance with criminal intent. 

Now, that was the administration of the espionage act. I voted 
against that act. I thank God that I did. It was unnecessary ; it.^ 
consequences arc afflicting us to-day; it will continue to afflict »f. 
The occasion for the measure that we are now considering is to cure 
conditions caused in part by the espionage act. 

The Chairman. That is a matter in dispute. This same condition 
e.vists the world over. 
Mr. HuDDU»TON. No; not this same condition. 
The Chairman. Yes; it does. 

Mr. HuDDUiBTOx. Not the same conditions, but other similar condi- 
tions, brought about by other and siiuilai- acts of repression and 
other and similar wrongs and abuses. 

The Chairman. If the newspapers are correct, it is the same situa- 
tion. The usual aftermath of war. 

Mr. HuDOi.EsrON. I accord to the chairman, of course, the right to 
his opinion; but I hare mine too; and I do believe that the espiooage 
act has come home, and will come home, to plague us. Under that 
net not a single spy, not a single enemy assent has been convicted, not 
a man who tned to aid the Germans in the struggle with the Unit«d 
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States; but on the other hand, some thousands of American citizens, 
some of whom would have died for our country had they believed it 
necessary, but who did not think" well of the war, or of conscription, 
or did not like Mr. Hoover and his processes, or did not like to be 
hammered by bond-sellin^f committees and forced to subscribe to this, 
that, and the other thing — they said this and that; they made foolish, 
speeches or said unpatriotic things — went to jail, convicted by public 
opinion. That i& what convicted them. They were convicted by- 
public opinion; and any law which makes it possible for men to be 
convicted upon their standing in the community, simply legalizes 
lynching; and that is what it does, it legalizes lynching. Those wh» 
hare good reputations and many friends and the ability to defend 
themselves get acquitted, on the other hand, the mun who is under 
a cloud, has a bad character, and so on, is convicted on the general 
muster. It is legalized lynching; it legalizes mobbing by public 
opinion. 

Now, as I said, these difficulties in framing a law up this subject 
are inherent; they con not be escaped; and tney point the necessity 
that the committee should exercise extraordinary caution in ap- 
proving any language for this bill. 

I repeat that, because of the inherent nature of the subject, anr 
law Hinied at the fi-eedoni of speech must be couched in equivocal, 
doubtful, and uncertain language under which it is inevitaole that 
innocent men. who are ignorant and poorly defended, will be con- 
victed while guilty men who have high ^sition and numerous, 
friends will be acquitted. Such u law must mevitably be subject to- 
grave administrative abuses and prove an instrument of oppression 
and tyranny in the hands of overzealous or arrogant officials. Suck 
a law leaves the door open for the exercise of the widest discretion 
or whim upon the part of prosecuting attorneys and departm«it 
agents. They will have it in their power to harass and indict inno- 
cent persons. 

But it is not for thoi^ who mav be convicted under a sedition law 
thnt I feel the deepest concern. Nor even is it for the innocent who 
may be unjustly t-Iiarged and who may be acquitted. Bather is it 
for the common average man who will be intimidated under such ft 
law, I dread the effect of such a law upon the people generally. 
They are not lawyers — they do not know where the line between guilt 
and innocence is — thev do not know what they may or mav not say 
under such a law. They will be hushed up. They will be afraitf 
to criticize, to discuss, or to speak upon political and public issues 
for fear they may transgress the law. It is bound to follow that 
their loyalty and love of country will be weakened. Again I realize- 
that the passage of n law against free speech will open the door to 
meddlers, busybodies. and eavesdroppers, who will be incited to spy 
on their neighbors and to inform on them. There will be less of 
mutual confidence among men. less of trust and free intercourse. 
The solidarity of our community life will be impaired as the result. 

The consequences which I have pointed out are inevitable. Can 
it be possible that this committee can not see them, but will yield to 
the demand of the few who insist upon the passage of a sedition lawT 

(Thereupon, at 5 o'clock p. m.. the committee adjourned.) 
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COMHITTEE qN THE JCDICIAST, 

House or Refrbwntatives, 
Tvetday, February 10, 19W. 
The conmiittee met. pursuant to adjournment, at 10.30 o'clock a. m., 
Hon. Andrew J. Volstead (chairman) presiding. 

The Chairman. Mr. Ealston, do you desire to be heard this morn- 
ing t 

Mr. Ralston. I am ready to proceed. This is a little shorter 
notice than I expected to receive. 

STATEMENT 07 MS. JACKSOV H. BALBTON. 

Mr. Ralston. Mr. Chairman and gentlemen of the committee, 
we are confronting an extraordinary situation. I n«ed hardly 
sav- 

The Chahiman. Will j-ou first state whom you represent and give 
us your namet 

Mr. Ralston. Mr. Jackson H. Ralston, representing the American 
Federation of Labor and the National Popular Government Lea^e. 

The Chaibhan. Are you a member of the American Federation 
of Labor! 

Mr. Ralston. I am attorney for the American Federation of 
Labor. 

Mr. HnsTKn. You are their official representative} 

Mr. Ralston. Yes, sir; I appear by their reauest and have been 
their attorney for 20 or 30 years. Perhaps I ougnt to say, by way of 
explanation, that while I appear here for them in that capacity, I 
think it is fair to myself to add that I am not under a general re- 
tainer for the federation and not under any special retainer in this 
case, and that the actuating cause for my appearing here is my per- 
sonal antagonism to bills of thi^ character, an antaeonism which I 
hope I have made clear is not supplemented by any fee. 

Mr. Hosted. All I wanted to find out was whether you had been 
officially requested to represent the American Federation of Labor t - 

Mr. Rauton. Yes. 

Mr. Hubted. And whether you represent any particular view 
which you have been authorized by the American Federation of 
Labor to present here. 

Mr. Rai^ton. I have been requested by Mr. Gompers to appear in 
opposition to these bills. We have not gone over, in detail, all of the 
different points of antagonism. From the legal point of view I think 
it is proper and safe to Say that he has left it to me to come to my 
own conclusions as to the line of objections which I shall present 
here. 

As a matter of policj- — general, wise, govenunental policy — Mr. 
Gompers is opposed to bills of this character, and the American Fed- 
eration of Labor is decidedly opposed to them. Perhaps that answers 
the question, at least as fully as I can. 

When the Attorney General of the United St 



Mr. Gahd, Yon say they are opposed to bills of this character? 
Mr. Ralston. Yes. sir, 

Mr. Gard. You mean all bills defining sedition ? 
Mr. Ralston. Bills, the effect of which, however they may be 
worded-^and you can not word them, in my judgment, so as to avoid 
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it — the effect of which will i|}t«rfere with ordinary freedom of speech 
or the ordinary conduct of men 

Mr. Gahd, Are you opposed to tlie existing law on the subject? 

Mr. Kalston. No ; quite to the contrary. I think that the existing 
law is ample to meet every reasonable contingency. 

Mr. HvsTED. Assuming that the existing law is not sufficient, are 
you opposed to any kind of legislation to supply the deficienoies in 
the existing law which will prohibit and punish, if executed, the 
advocacy of force and violence to destroy the Qovemmentt 

Mr. Ralston, That involves an assumption that I find v&rv great 
difficulty in making, and therefore I should find very great difficulty 
in answering the question. In a general way, I may i^ay this: Our 
laws to-day are amply sufficient and beyond all question sufficient, as 
it seems to me, and so proven 20 times, to meet any combination or 
conspiracy that could be formed, the object of which is to interfere 
with the enforcement of the laws or to change the laws of the country. 

Mr. Stbei£, Tlie Attorney General, when he appeared before us. 
stated that the existing law was deficient in this respect: That while 
it applio/1 to conspiracies, it did not apply to individual cases. Are 
you opposed to the extension of the existing law to supply the de- 
ficiencies mentioned ? 

Mr. Ralston. I am opposed to the extension of the existing law, 
because the effect of it will be to interfere with the ordinary freedom 
of speech, and further for the reason that such law is capable of 
abuse— infinitely greater abuse. 

Mr. HrsTra>. While I 4m speaking personallv. I think I am voicing 
the sentiment of every memher of the committee in saying we are 
opposed to legislation which interferes with proper freedom of speech 
or freedom of the press. I think we are ail just as much againsd; tlwt 
as you are. The question I am anxious ,to have answered is whether 
you are opposed to the enactment of legislation, assuming we have no 
effective legislation covering the subject, which will punish an indi- 
vidual who, here, for instance, in the District of Columbia, gets out 
on the street and advocates the assassination of the officials of our 
Government in order to overthrow the Government. 

Mr, Rauton. You will pardon me for saying so and in the first 
place for not making the assumption — that I think that a man who 
gets out on the street and advocates a thing of that kind, as I have 
had occasion to say before another committee, is a direct cuididate 
for St. Elizabeths, and a fool of the first water, and I think his folly 
would carry its direct and immediate punishment. I can not conceive 
of a man doing it, or, if he is doing it, I can not conceive of his 
words having any more effect than the ravings of an insane man and 
certainly not deserving of the considei'ation of this committee. 

Now, the Attorney General said, with a great deal of frankness 
and correctness, before the committee the other day, that he found 
it impossible to draft an act which was directed to the prohibition 
of words of mouth. I think ! am stating correctlv what he said, uid 
that therefore, when his department came to the drafting of the 
so-called Davey bill, the first section was carefully framed to avoid 
interfering in any way with freedom of speech. He said he felt that 
you could not draft an act 

The Chairman. If you will pardon me. I do not believe that is 
what you can gather from his statement. I think it is perfectly evi- 
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dent that he was discussinjf that bill with the undei-stnnding that it 
prc^ibited the advocacy of force or violence as a means of over- 
throwing the Government, 

Mr. Ralstox. My recollection is very clear that he said pai-ticu- 
lariy 

Tile Chairman. What I call your attention to is the fact that he 
argued for an hour or more, along other lines, and it is perfectly 
apparent that he presumed the bill prohibited advocacy of tne use of 
foi"ce and violence as a means of overthrowinjij the Government. 

Mr. Ra^to?!. For the moment I want to mvite the committee's 
attention to what I understood to be his clear statement, following^ 
the general idea of which I have just spoken. He said that when 
they came to draft the first section of the bill, that they were careful 
to nx it so that spoken words would not be the antagonized point. 
Perhaps the chairman will remember that in substance. 

To show to the committee how absolutely at fault the Attomev 
General was in that statement, and how little he knew — and I speak 
with all due respect for Mr. Palmer, for whmn I have a high per- 
sonal' regard and entire respect — ^but to show how little he knew of 
the very act that he was aakmg this committee to adopt as its own. I 
invite your attention, to the language of the bill itself in the first 
section, as ftdlows: 

CommltB, or nttcinptH, or Uirfatcns t" ci>iiiinit, nny net of force affatnat any 
person or any property, or any act of terrorism, hate, revenge, or liijur>- — 

Without the slightest limitation upon the word ''threatens," ao 
that in the veri' act which Mr. Palmer brings before the committee 
words can be the subject of attack — spoken words — notwithstand- 
ing his, as I think, very mistaken statement to the committee to the 
contrary. 

Now, then what is this committee going to do, when the Attorney 
General of the United States brings a bul before it of whose veiy 
text and content and effect he himself, the Attorney General of the 
I-'nited States, is in a state of ignorance) 

>Mr. HusTED. Mr. Ralston, I think that is an injustice to the At- 
torney Gene!-al. Did he not say, in the course of his remarks, upon 
further consideration, that he thought that language should be 
stricken out from the bill! 

Mr. BALaroN. I think not, although I am subject to correction. 

Mr. HnsTED. I think he said the language ** terrorism and hate " 
should be stricken from the bill. 

Mr. Gard. He said he had no objection to striking it out. 

Mr. Kalstox. He never, in his speech before this committee, made 
any reference to the use of the word " threatens " in the connection 
in which I speak, and after he left the stend.and when he was about 
to leave the room I said to him, " Mr, Palmer, I think you are mis- 
taken in your statement before the committee when you say that the 
first section of your bill does not refer to spoken language. I think 
it does. Look at this word 'threat.'" Well, there is nothing to 
say about it, and he said, "Well, one can not justiN threats." Of 
course, it is not necessary to justify threats in the literal interpre- 
tation of the bill. You are not justifying threats or antagonizing 
them in the bill except in the meaning of the word. It mcludes, 
therefore, against the statement of the Attorney General, UAinst 
186718—20 U ^ 
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apparently the opinion of the drafters of the bill, spoken language. 
We have, therefore, a first section the meaning of which the very 
framci" of the bill knows nothing of or is ignorant of. * 

Mr. GooijyKooNTz. You are opposed to any provision being en- 
acted into- law here which forbids the spoken word, no matter how 
severe or how antagonistic: in other words, an anarchist may go 
into a public place in Washington and openly advocate anarchy, 
which we know means forcible destruction of property. You are 
for that being done without any restraint of law! 

Mr. RALfii()x, "i'oii can not dVaft a Inw. in my opinion, and cer- 
tainly that has never been done, which can be aimed at one expres- 
sion of free speech without hitting another. Let us consider the 
situation, for a minute, in the light of history and practical ex- 
perience. Doubtless numbers of yon gentlemen nave done as I have, 
gpne to Hyde Park, in London, on a Sunday afternoon, and you have 
seen every 50 feet a man who is the center of a crowd, perhaps 
on the pi-overbial soap box and perhaps not, addressing the crowd 
on any imaginable subject. He may revile the Queen, he may, revile 
religion, he may do whatever he pleases, and the police will simplv 
preserve order among those listening to him. That is the English 
idea, if you please, of free speech as il Itistrated in Hyde Park. And 
we have had the same thing, unless until recently, in Boston on the 
Commons. 

The Chairman. Nevertheless. England has adopted very stringent 
laws against sedition. 

Mr. Ralston. England has adopted very stringent laws against 
sedition. I will grant that they have laws against combination, but 
not against freedom of speech. 

The Chairman. They nave laws against the use of speech by the 
individual much more sweeping than anything contained in any of 
these bills. 

Mr. Ralston. Not that I know of. unless that may have come with 
war time, because there has been the utmost freedom of speech in 
England at all times. I do not undertake to say what has been done 
since the war began. 

The C'hairhan. Oh, no; they are laws that have been on the stat- 
«te books for centuries. 

Mr. Ralston. I know what I have described did occur in Hyde 
Park, and has occurred many times, without interference. 

Mr. GooDYKOONTz. We want to do what is right to protect free 
speech and the freedom of the press, and we want to get as much 
lif^t from your statement as possible so as to enable us. if possible^ 
Ltetter t« fulfill our public duties. 

Mr. Badston. I assume the utmost good faith on the part of any- 
body who may not agree with me. 

Now, we have, therefore, a proposition which, in its first para- 
graph, does interfere with the fullest freedom of speech. You say. 
if you please, that freedom of speech may interfere with and may 
be a threat to do some particular kind of injury, and therefore it is 
a speech which leads or might conceivably lead to an immoral act, 
and therefore this law should be passed. Now, there are sereral con- 
siderations to be borne in mind at this point. We have lived, as a 
country, for much over 100 years, practically since our Constitu- 
tion was adopted, 133 years without needing this legislation. We 
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made an attempt at getting legislation of this charncter in 1798. and 
there is, after all is said and done, a very striking parallelism be- 
tween the acts which are before this committee and the alien and 
sedition law of 1798. We have somewhere here the exact text of 
the act of 1798. That perished under a load of obliqiiy in compara- 
tively a few months. We passed through the period of 1812 with- 
out needing such legislation, and through the war with Mexico with- 
out it, throu^ the C^vil War without it, when the danger to the 
framework of the GovemmeDt was riglit here at home and roust 
have been acknowledged, and in all that time, under the greatest 
stress of circumstances, we needed nothing more than section 6 of 
the Criminal Code. 

Xow, it is up to the Attorney General or those who advocate 
this law, to present, a straight, clear case for its existence, but, per- 
haps before I discuss that phase of it I ought not yet to part with 
the Davey bill and its text. 

'Hie second section of the Davey bill is one of tremendous im- 
port and extent. I do not think that in one reading or a dozen 
readings the committee can get a full idea of the extent to which 
that second section goes. I do not profess to understand all of its 
implications. I fear it when it goes into court, but there are some 
implications which do spring to the eyes, as the French put it some- 
times, on slight consideration. Any act, almost, whicli might be 
named, against the Government can become sedition and can send 
its perpetrator to the penitentiary for 20 years — any act contrary 
to the laws of the United States. Now, that is not too broad a state- 
ment to make. 

If a man resists arrest, he is resisting an authority of the United 
States, and under that second section, resisting an authoritPi' of the 
United States, he is liable to be charged wiUi sedition and to go 
to the penitentiary for 20 years. 

Now, part of the language is to oppose, hinder or delay the execu- 
tion of any law of the United States, or the free performance by 
the United States Government or any one of its officers, agents, or 
employees of its or his public duty, commits, or attempts to threaten 
to commit, any act of force against any person or against any prop- 
erty, or any act of terrorism, etc. 

A man who, therefore, fights a police oiScer is guilty of sedi- 
tion. The man who interferes with the transportation of the mails 
is guilty of sedition; the man who disobeys the injunctive processes 
of the courts in any shape, it is not too much t!o say, under a thor- 
ough interpretation of that law, is guilty of an act of sedition. 

Mr. Hdsted. I have not a cx>py of the Davey bill before me, but 
must not that act be committed m the execution of a design to over- 
throw the Government? 

Mr. Ralston. No; I do not so read it, if you will pardon me. 
The language is : 

Whoever, with the lutent to levj- war RKalnit the Unltei! StntM, or to rnnse 
tbe ctaanKe. oTertbrnw of the or destruction of the Govemtnent, or of niir l>iw)i 
ur aotborltj' ther«)f — 

Xow, that is one clause, and the next is — 

Or to t^poBp, pi-pvent. hinder, or delwy the px«CBtltin of imy Inw of (he 
United States. ,-> , 
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That is one of the purposes of this bill. It has nothing whatAvec 
to do vith the intent to oretthrow the Government. It is an en- 
tirely distinct clause. So there is no act, however trivial it may 
be, which may be committed against the Qovernment or against 
an agency of the United States, which is not, by the rery terms of 
the act, turned into an act of sedition, and the people perp^rat- 
ing it go to jail or may go to jail for 20 years. 

Mr. SuMNERs. If those subsequent clauses of the section could be 
, coupled up with the first two or three lines of the bill, which would 
ma^ every act, in order to secure a conviction, depend upon the 
intent to destroy the trovemment, would that relieve your objec- 
tion? 

Mr. Ralstox. It would relieve the specific objection, possiUy, in 
a measure, but it would not relieve the bill from other very serions 
objections. May I add just one word before coming to that to this 
particular phase I am speaking of nowf A man, as I say, who 
resists the police officer with violence, the man who breaks jail, 
breaks the bars of his cell, because he is exercising force against 
property, is guilty of sedition under that act. Now, then, I see an 
arrest made by the authority of the United States, but which, in 
the last degree, seems to me unjust. I see it resisted, and with good 
judgment or with bad judgment, no matter, I write to a fnend 
of mine and I say to him. " I saw such and such an arrest. That 
arrest was an outrage. I think the man who was arrested was justi- 
fied in fighting against that arrest and escaping from it if he pos- 
sibly could." 

Now, that is a thing that has been said a hundivd times. It has 
been said and was said with force, and, looking back to it now, many 
of us think with reason, at the time of the passage of the fugitive 
slave act ; but there is no man who, if that law had then been in ef- 
fect, at the time of the fugitive slave act — there is no man who, 
with any degree of force may have assisted a slave to escape, who 
would not have been guilty of sedition and liable to 20 years' im- 
prisMmient; the more so if, in writing to a friend, he says that he 
did right: "I .should have gotten in the way of the police officer 
hunting the slave." because he would have &een justi^ing, under 
this act, a violence committed against the person or property of 

Mr. StJUNEse. Would it bresik your line of argument to ask yon 
n question? 

Mr. Ralston. No. 

Mr. SuHNERB. By coupling it with the establishment of the fact 
that that act was intended to destroy the structure of the Govern- 
ment, would that answer your objection? If it disturbs your line 
of argument, I will not press it. 

Mr. Ralston. I intend very fully to come to that, and perhaps I 
have come to it now. 

Mr. SuMNERS. I did not want to interrupt you. 

&[r. Ralstox. But I do want to make it clear that there is no c^- 
eration of tlie Government, if resisted in any shape by so-called force, 
which may not be made dangerous. There is no definition of fc»x:e. 
That force may be physical and it may be mental. It may be tlw 
stress of circumstances which is involved in a strike, or a boycott, 
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or in a himdrecl different phases: nor is there any definition of "ter- 
rorism." What more general word is there than " hate " ? But, of 
course, we recognize the fact that the Attorney General himself tends 
to admit he has made a mistake in using that particular language; 
but it is only one trivial mistake in the bill, which is a mistake from 
begmning to. end. 

The question has been asked, and perhaps I should come to it 
now — and can as well come to it now — as to whether any of the sub- 
sequent clauses, if coupled np with the clause imrolTing the over- 
throw or change in the CtoTemment, the objection would be re- 
lieved — ^^ causes the change, overthrow, or destruction of the Gov- 
ernment, or any of the laws or authority thereof " is the particular 
language of the act. 

I say this, Mr. Chairman and gentlemen of the committee, that 
if you could couple that Vip and limit that by the words which I 
have just read, you would not escape very serious danger. You are 
then opening a broad field of interpretation for the courts. 
You say the courts will be careful to limit it. Not so, with all re- 
spect. The members of this committee must have seen a week ago 
to-day, I think, or j-esterday, in the Evening Star, the report of 
the speech of Judge Landis in Chicago — either in Chicago or Min- 
neapolis — where Judge Landis, in a speech, said the Socialists and 
the I. W. W. and the nonpartisan leaguers are all traitors to this 
countiy, and added, in substance, that ne would see them ^ot. 

Mr. Hdbted. I am frank to admit that is a very intemperate 
speech, of course. It can not be taken, I think, as fairly represent- 
ing the attitude of the beach. I doubt if there is anotner man on 
the bench who would make a statement of that kind. 

Mr. Kalston. That may be and probably is correct, but it would 
be very inoonvenient to be tried before him. 

Mt.Walhh. Do you think that speech would be in violation of this 
biUt 

Mr. Ralston. I think perhaps it would, because it involves the 
establishment of an entirely new tribunal which would be in viola- 
tion of the present law. 

If there is no objection I would like to make this statement a 
part of my remarks. 

The Chaibkaw. Very well. 

(The matter referred to is as follows :) 

[SMta* Po«-lDt*lll|cneer, Umdv. Feb. 2, 162(1.] 



MinnEApous, February 1. 

Bzecntlon rather than deportation of " treason agitators " was advocated by 
Judge K. M. LandlB, of Chicago, who branded the Socialist, I. W. W., anil 
kindred organleatlons as " traitors to the country," Id an address before the 
Americas Protective Leagne here last night. 

Judge Landis reviewed the platforms and activities of " red " organiiwtlOBB 
•nd ui^ed " war to clean np the whole bunch of them." 

"What we need is a new definition of treason," Judge Landis said, "thea 
*e can use the aide of a bam for those who would destroy our Government. 
We must destroy the would-be destroyers." 

Jadge Landis vlgorousli' denoooced praflteers and socialists and the latter'a 
war program. 
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" The Socialist Party Is guilty of the crime of treason," he said. " I coDdemo 
them as heartily as I caa They can't have Immunity where I hamen to be." 

Regarding the profiteers, he said : " The E^Uah language Is bankrupt for 
me to express my contempt of profiteers. When the political organlzadon tkat 
I used to train with gets Into power next fall 111 point out a few of these ' gen- 
tlemen.* " 

The Non-Partlsan League also was atta<&ed. 

" I understand some candidates are tllrtLag with votes of the Noo-PartlBaa 
League," he declared. " They hope 'to get some R^obllcan or Democratic 
votes and then the Non-Partlsan vote. Let Chose fellows cootent themselTeH 
wtth this kind of votes. They hope to get in power by a epilt vote of gtwd 
dtlzens. Forget the Republican and Democratic parties. Oet together and 
heat them. The Socialists, the I. W. W., and the Non-Partlsan League are aU 
the same — their fundamentals are the same." 

Mr. Salstom. The movement referred to, of the noD-partisan 
league, is a political morement and poseeses no form of violence. 
It proposes sundry govenunentAl asenciBs, some of which are in 
effect, although largely experimeatal, but Judge Landis ia not, I 
am sorry to say, in all prolMbility the only intemperate judge on 
the bench. 

Mr. Thomas. What about Judge Anderson, of Indianapolis t 

Mr. Bauton. I am not going to differ with you, but 1 shall not 
express an opinion upon the point of Judge ^deraon*s pecidiari- 
ties — they are certainly very well understood by the labor organi- 
zations, and perhaps by the public at large. I think we are amply 
justified^ particularly in view of the reference made, in saying tiiat 
Judge Landi.s is not the only judge on the bench who would lose 
his head, and therefore likely to create more anarchists or disturbers 
of the law than he can put into prison 

Mr. Thomas. Would you put Judge Evans, of Louisville, in the 
same category? 

Mr. Rauton. I should prefer not to express an opinion about that. 
I have an unexpressed opmion about Ju(ue Anderson. 

But following the particular point t£at I have in mind as 'to 
the safety of having an act with tliat limitation, I want also to refer 
to another clause, which unfortunately I have not with me, but cited 
in tjiis week's number of the Literary Digest, the opinion of Mr. 
SkefBngton, the agent of the Department of Lebor^ who would sim- 
ply revel in a provision of that kind, with the faith that he could 
deport, and deport, and deport men for the most casual expressions 
of opinion, becau^ there is no certain rule as to what changes in 
the Government should or should not be allowed. 

And may I refer to the statement of the Attorney General before 
this committee the other day? The' committee wifl remember that 
he produced here communistic literature. Now, I have no apology 
to make for the communistic party. I have no sympathy with them. 
I think they are idle dreamers, if you please, and I think the com- 
mittee must have been astonished when the only language, certainly 
the most important language, which was produced bv tne Attorney 
General, quoting from the Secretary of Labor, used by the Com- 
munist Party was langua^ which could have been, at least, sus- 
ceptiUe of two interpretations, one an absolutely innocent one, and 
the other interpretation the Secretary of Labor chose to give to it, 
and on that question of doubtful interpretation, men who were per- 
haps the most innocent and most law-abiding citizens, who mig^t 
possibly be found in the country, have been ordered wholesale from 
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the shores of the United States, torn from their families, and torn 
fi-om their families, in many instances, without the sJightest regard 
for the constitutional guarantees on whidi we pride ourselves. So 
I say it is the old case, ^ve an inch, take an ell, so far as this sort 
of fight is proposed, against those who would change or modify any 
of our governmental institutions. 

Mr. Busted. You think, as a matter of fact, any people were de- 
ported by the Department of Labor who were not avowed enemies 
of our Government and who would not destroy it if they had an 
opportunity to do so! 

Mr. RaLiSton. As far as my information goes, wliich may be 
limited, I doubt if there are a half a dozen who have b(«n depoi-ted 
from the United States who have the slightest interest in destroying 
this Grovemment by force or have any interest in it at all. I tntiik 
tile powere of the Government have been abused to the very last 
po'mt in the ti-eatment of tliese men. I think, without making any 
plea for them as individuals, for I know not one of them and cai-e 
nothing for them — ^I think that w© have pven, within tlie past few 
months, American freedom a bla«k eye; and, as an American, I feel 
ashaiaed. And why have we done it! The Attorney General comes 
here and says this law is needed, and it was up to him to show a 
cause. . Let me refer to what he said as evidence of this law being 
needed, the most extraordinary statements that have been made for 
apparently — I do not like to say designedly so, but appai«ntly — for 
the purpose of disturbing }Hihlic opimon and calculated to do it. 

The Attomm- General said on three several occasions that the law- 
less element of this country proposed the overthrow of this Govern- 
ment by a disturbance; one. I tnink, was in May, one in July, and 
one in September; and that the Government of the United States 
practically said "boo" each time and that the disorders were put 
off in consequence of that remark, and put off repeatedly, and, 
finally, nothing had come of them. 

I looked upon him with amazement when he made that statement. 

Can you suppose, for an instant, that if there had been a genuine 
desire on tiie part of tens of thousands of men to assault the Govei-n- 
ment of the United States they wei-e going to be deterred from it 
by some expression of tjie Department of Justice in the newspapers! 
It seems to me, if you will pai'don my saying so, farcical. 

But there is stronger inherent i)roof of thie nons^ise of that state- 
ment — its inliei-pjit nonsense. If that statement were true, and there 
were these tens of thousands of men plotting the destruction of the 
United States, can you, for an instant, believe that from last May 
to the present time the Govenunent of the United States, so far as 
I am aware, has never convicted a single man of a single offense 
connected with it? Considei- the charge which the Attomev Gen- 
eral makes, that these men were plotting to do this thing— plotting. 
That is against the law. You need no additional law for that, Tlie 
men who plot the destruction of tJiia country come under section 6 
of your crnninal code, which you have before you or can get con- 
venientiy ; and yet, month after month, almost year after year, goes 
bv. and with these horrible anarchistic plots the Attorney General 
of the United States, with $3,000,000, I think, placed at his dis- 
posal by your generosity — I might be pardoned for saying, with 
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your credulity— the Attorney General, with $3,000,000 at his dis- 
posal ciui not convict any two men or three men for joiningi in these 
plots against the Govenunent of the United States. 

Mr, Wai^h. What is theniunber of that section to which you 
referred ? 

Mr. Bai^ton. Section 6. He has had it before him. That has 
been in existence since the Civil War; and since that wai- there have 
■ been scoi-es of convictions when there was ground for conviction, 
and yet he does not use his powers that are in his hand. He has 
not used such powers because there was no occasion to use them, with 
all this expenditure of money. Furthermore, I say that the state- 
ment is intrinsically impossible. In all this time where were the 
stores of arms witli which the Government of the United States wa^s 
to be destroyed; where were the bombs! Where were any of the 
instrumejitalitics which were to bring about this terrible result! 
Either they did not exist or we have such an absolutely inefficient 
Secret Service to-day that they could not find them. 

Now, I think we have an Attorney General — and I say it with 
respect, and, if you please, with a liking for him — we have an 
Attorney General setting up hobgoblins of the mind, and asldng 
you to do things which will be against the liberty of the people, so 
that he can get at those hobgoblins, which have no existence in fact. 

Mr. HtJSTHn, Do you believe the soviet government, through their 
agents in this country, desire and intend to bring about a revolution 
in this country- by force and violence if they see an opportunity to 
doit? 

Mr. Ralstok. I think it is perfectly fareical to believe it, if you 
win pardon me. 

Mr. HcBTED. I just asked the question. 

Mr. Ralston. Not for an instant Think of what has be^i at- 
tributed to the soviet govenunent. As a bugaboo it has been run 
into the ground, and I say that with no knowledge except what has 
been printed in the newspapers and having no particular opinions 
for or against it. 

Mr, HuaDED. Do you not believe there is sufficient evidence to 
warrant the belief that the soviet Russian Government has had 
that intention with respect to the European countries like SpaiTi 
and France, for example? 

Mr. Ralston, 1 do not. To credit that, what have you to believet 
You have got to believe, if you put any credence in the newspaper 
fatateuients, that the Government of Russia^ in the midat of serious 
internal war, fighting for its very life on its own land, is engt^ed 
in propaganda in Japan, in China, in India, in Mesopotamia, or 
Germany, in France, in England, and in the United States, and 
any other of the large countries of the world. You have got to 
believe that it has untold wealth; you have got to believe it has 
a missionary force that has never been equaled in the world before; 
you have got to believe that it has the power to distract its attention 
from the rebellions at home and seek other countries in which to 
operate ; you ha^e to be credulous to the last degree to believe that. 

Mr. CuBRiE. It is ray understanding that Mr, Martens, or some 
other authorized agent of the soviet government, takes the position 
that the program has been changed ; that originally it was for the 
purpose of creating a revolutionaiy spirit and rebellion in this 
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coiintrj" and various other countries as a matter of defense for 
itself i\ diverting attention. 

Mr. Ralstox. Well. I do not 

Mr. CuRRiE. You now nsk us to believe that they no longer harbor 
those intentions ? 

Mr. Ralston. If he nitide that Rtatement — of course, the news- 
papers have made such statements that I take almost everything I 
see in regard to the Soviet Government, one way or the other, with 
a grain of salt — but, at any rate, that would seem to indicate a return 
to common sense, if they ever had such an idea. If they had such an 
idea, they have been bixmght to a realizing sense of its impossibility 
and a verj- definite idea of its foolish impossibility, and it is some- 
thing that should give us not an instant of concern, 

I spoke of conspiracies supposed to exist in this country. I have 
before me some numbers of the New York Times, which announces 
in its caption that it has all the news that is fit to print ; it will not 
print personal scandals, but it seems to have no hesitation at all about 
printing things which we must all know to-day are false. Just look 
at the headlines. This is October 15. I take just a moment to glance 
at these headlines : 

Uprising of red plotteil at ("lary— Jlllltarj- and Federal ngeuta flnd con- 
spiracy to blow ttp cantonments and bulldlnfra — Trace attempt on Palmer—One 
Gary man ia erreste<l and two others sought for part In May Day outrages. 

You have not heard of that since October. At least, I have not. 

Let us take October 17 : 

Fifty ttiousand aliens here sprenil their radicalism — Qovemmt-nt oMcial tells 
of wide agitation on Bolshevist tines — Backed by a rabid press— Subversl»R 
pr<q>agBii']a pushed among tvorkere by foreign-language papers. 

A good sensation for a dav ! 

Take October 30: 

Narlon-wlde bomb plot unt-nrthed — Carnival of nmrder was planned for next 
Sfay Day by anarchists — One arrest iiukIi! here — Evidence gained In Cleveland 
muDdup. where police chief und another were doomed. 

Who knows anything about it, and that was only three months ago. 
It has come to nothing — imaginary plots. 

Now, we come to a real outrage, but which is not stated as such. 
I have here the Times of Novemfer 9: 

Seventy-three red centers raided here by Lusk committee— Hundreds of 
prisoners and tons of seditious literature taken to headquarters— TOO policemen 
tuke part — Chairman Lusk tells of admitted determination to seize the Qot- 
emmeot — Palmer to deport reds— More than 200 seized Friday must leave 
country— 60 more taken In Bridgeport. 

For what? Nobody knows. 

Another abuse of Federal power committed by the Department of 
Justice. Again on November 11 

Mr. Igoe, Was not that raid conducted by the State of New York; 
by the Lusk committee? 

"Mr, Ralston. Yes; but Palmer's name was mentioned in that 
article. 

On November 11 we find the following: 

Three hundred and nlnety-ocie alien reds now under arrest — No "iet-np" In 
drive on violent radicals — Will rush deportation — Attorney General brings pro- 
cee<llntw— $10,000 ball is the least accepted. 
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May I call your attention to the last line? Without hesitation it 
places upon these men whose guilt is not pfoven an absolutely pro- 
hibitive bail, contrary to the language of the Constitution of the 
United States. 

Again on November 14: 

Raids ordprert by Paluit-r — I. W. W. eilltorn iiuil dlreirtors at Seattle held 
under esploDage law— Roundup tn Spokane — 74 prisoners taken by the police 
at meellnfi In ii hall — Arre«tB In other cltleR— More Russians jailed In Balti- 
more — Rftl appenlH circulated among dook men. 

That reminds me of what happened in Seattle when a labor-union 
paper, under the direction of the Federal authorities, was simply 
shut up and not allowed to issue for some time, and its business 
largely destroyed. And this paper had to go back to the owners. 

Mr. HirsTED. Are you familiar with the paper called "The Bevo- 
lutionaiy Ijeader"? 

Mr. Kauton. Here we come to the moat important part. Jan- 
nary 3: 

Beds nililcd in sforew of trltlett— 2.000 iirreMa, 500 tn N^w York — Deporta- 
tion henrinin begin to-ilay — Itald from count to const — Secret-service men 
umke simultaneous Rwoiip — PrepnrinB for six months — Have evidence stiowlnK 
campaign t<i form soviet rouncils and overthrow (Jovernmeut — More raids will 
follow— Deiiortat Ion of prlwonera accused of iiflvocatinK revolution will lie 

We have, on Thursday, Novemlx-r 20, the following: 

Plot lo luit bumhs ill Chrlatmas mail— Philadelphia police report discovery 
of nallon-wlde red coiisplracy — Almeil at high officials — Bxplonlves were to be 
concealetl In rlhtious ami holly marked as gifts tu victims. 

It serves the purpose of somebody. May I say that that sort of 
thing was, under the Government of the Czar, the commonest thing 
in the world? The police created and discovered conspiracies from 
day to day. I do not say that our secret service does it, but there 
is a remarkable resemblance between the things timt happened 
under the Czar of Russia and the things that are happening under 
what we are pleased to term the Department of Justice of the 
United States. 

On November 26 we have the following: 

Re<l bomli Inboriitory found here : hid in secret rof>m In Kiisslan's house ; 
Martens HgHln defies I.nsk inquirers. Deadly T..N.T. discovered — .lO bottles 
and phialN found hidden in chamlwr — material for 100 1>om1)s — Detective 
Cornelius Browne located coiicenleil room by sounding the walls. Member- 
^Ip list luken— experts in exploslvea to examine chemicals — PoJIre have Im- 
portant chies. 

Now. in connection with that, may I ask the members of this 
committee to refer to the testimony of Capt. Swinburne Hale, before 
the committee on Rules the other day? These things, whatever 
they were, were found in a cupboard and that deadly T.X.T.. in 
all probability was bicarbonate of soda, and yet that is the sort of 
thing that the American public is fed up on. 

Mr. Yates. Mr. Chairman, may I ask what material that actually 
was that was supposed to be this T.N.T.? Do vou know. Mr. Ral- 
ston? ^ ■ 

Mr. K.4LSTOX. No; they never even analyzed it. so far as any in- 
formation that I have gathered. I am speaking now largely on what 
Capt. Hale said before the Rules Committee. 
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Mr. SuMNKR. It was not bicarlionate of soila that was in the bomb 
that \ras laid at the Attorney General's residence i 

Mr. Ralston, Xo; and strange to say, although eight or nine 
months have gone by since that outrage occutred. and although the 
Attorney General has at his command $3,000,000, his secret service 
agents have never been able to discover a. single man who was con- 
nected with that bomb outrage. They have arrested — and I will 
speak about that in a minute — perhaps scores. They have arrested 
taem here in this city — jnnocent men. 

Mr, Boies. There was not very much left of the man who dropped 
the bomb. 

Mr, Rai^ton. No. 

Mr, HcsTED. Do you think the execution of the bomb plots was 
in line with an oi^ranized plot or conspiracy i 

Mr. Rai^ton. Nobody knows. 

Mr. HtJ^TED. Do you not think they justified the great activity 
on the part of the Departinent of Justice — justified the arrests of 
persons who might be reasonably suspected of being implicated in 
it? 

Mr. II41.STON. Yes; reasonably suspected, but not innocent men, 

Mr. StJMNiB. Is it your judgment that these various acts of vio- 
lence resulted from either a conspiracy or from the inQnence upon 
ig^Lorant and susceptible men of the preaching of violence on the 
part of isolated Individuals who simply got a notion into their 
heads 

Mr. Ralston. It is very hard to say. There are criminal elements 
in every country and there is such a thing as provoking criminality 
by criminality, and the most dangerous criminality and the most 
dan^rous provocation is departure from the law by the law au- 
thorities. That may not be an answer to your question in a sense. 

Mr. SuHNEB. Yes ; you are hitting at it. 

Mr. Ralston. There are certain methods of treatment which may 
be handed out to people which will provoke the very evils they are 
desimied or supposed to be desired to suppress. 

ift. SoMNER. If it will not interrupt you, I desire to ask you a 
question. 

Mr. Ralston. Not at all. 

Mr. SuHNEB, A statement has been made before this committee 
that chiefly among the foreign element of New York City— at least 
this was within the knowledge of the witness— that possibly 300,000 
people had fallen under the mfluence of i>ersuasive individuals and 
had gotten it into their heads that there are grave injustices being 
perpetrated in this countir, perhaps inherent in the structure of this 
government, which they had a right to exercise power to destroy. 
While you are discussing this thin^ — and it is the only thing I am 
interested in, or at least the chief thing — will you discuss whether or 
not it is better to let that thing run its course, or whether it is better 
to undertake to protect these people from the influence of these in- 
dividuals who oppose what heretofore has been the established 
idea, and I believe still is, that our correction of the Government 
sboiud be by the ballot, whether in your judgment in attempting to 
eliminate those folks who are doing that sort of thing, we possiblv 
would do more harm than goodt 
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In order that you may have some idea about my cwn mental 
attitude — and it is the mental attitude of a good many members of 
the committee — it has seemed to us that this group of agitators not 
only could have a bad influence on the individuals with whom they 
come in contact but that their influence would react against the 
fair and just claims of certain classes of our people for relief from 
conditions in this country to which they would have a right to 
relief, and in which they would have the support of public opinion, 
in getting relief but for the prejudice aroused by tnis agitation; 
in other words, possibly this agitation is doing more harm to the 
people who need the support of public opinion, which support 
the general public would give but for this aroused prejudice. W»nld 
you mind giving us some information along that line and your 
idea or judgment about itt 

Mr. Ralston. Yes ; there are two general positions to take. One 
is for liberty, with nil the evils which may be attached to it, and 
the other is for repression. I do not know myself any halfway 
p<jint tietween the two. Liberty has been tried m England, let us 
say, for iJOO years— the fullest liberty — and it has gone tlirough the 
stormiest times. It went through stormy times in tlie French devo- 
lution; it went through stormy times 100 times more dangerous than 
the trouble we are going through at the time of the Chartists in 
the forties; and I am strongly reminded of the remark of some 
alarmed patriot to the Duke of Wellington. He said, " But the 
country is in a dangerous condition; we are going to have a revolu- 
. tion." When we consider the thousands and t«ns of thousands meet- 
ing and protesting against his Government's action on every town 
OTeen or commons, he might have been well justified in his remark. 
Wellington said, shaking his head, " There will be no revolution in 
England except by act of Parliament." 

Now, I think if we would forget our fears for a few minutes and 
reflect upon the stability of the Ameiican institutions, reflect upon 
the fact that there is not likely to be any revolution in this coun- 
try except by act of Congress and acts of the State legislatures, we 
would get ourselves in a more moderate frame of mind and a truer 
one. 

Mr, Sumner. In countries where revolutions against tyranny and 
free popular government have already taken place, as m our own 
country, I believe we will agree that where wople have advanced 
sufliciently far to elect their rulei-s, and the hereditary rulers will 
not grant them that right, that i-evoiution is not only a right but & 
duty: and tlie ballot has been put in the hands of the people. 
Ought that not end revolution by force? Should there not be rec- 
ognized a dividing line, and would it not be legislatively possible 
to recognize a dividing line on this question of liberty of speech? 
Why should not the American people, through their Grovemment, 
say that they do not proj)ose to have folks running around the coun- 
try advocatmg revolution by force? 

Mr. Ralston. We have changed our form of government and we 
win all certainly agree that we have changed it very much to the 
betterment of ourselves and to the betterment of the world, but we 
>aye not changed human nature; and the same human nature which 
lade, in the past, repressive laws dangerous is likely to make that 
tme class of laws dangerous in this coimtry. 
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Mr. HtJSTED. Do jou not think that the communist party in this 
country would bring on a violent revolution if they thought they 
saw any chance of making a success of it? 

Mr. Kalstox. If they saw nny chance to make a success of it they 
■would not have to revolnte. They would have a majoiity and thei-e 
"would be no earthly use of it. 

Mr. HusTED. Do you not think that the purpose in their hearts— 
the purpose of the violent revohition, from what you know of the 
party and have seen of their activity and of their literatui-e 

Mr, Rai^ton, I know very little of the party and have seen very 
little of their activities. I do not know, so far as I am familiar 
-with it at all, that there is an>-thing in the principles of the Com- 
munist Party which would interfei-e with its operation or (he 0|>eni- 
ton of its principles under our system of Go^'ernment. 

Mr. Steele. You have read the conclusions of the Secretary of 
Labor, in which he discui^ses their constitution, and he came to the 
conclusion they are anarchistic? 

Mr. Rai^ton. It seems to me he came to that conclusion on very 
slender eWdence. 

Mr. Cdbbie. Yoh do not agi-ee with the Secretary of Labor's in- 
ten>retation i 

Mr. Ralston. No, sir. 

Mr. Cdrbie. Did you hear, for instance, of one Dr. Max Holmes, 
concerning who.se statement the attorney general of New York 

Mr. Ralston. No, sir; I have read many alleged stories 

Mr. CcBRiE. This has the word of Attorney General Newton, 
that it was the answer of this Dr. Max Holmes to the questions pro- 
pounded to him by the Attorney General himself. 

Mr, Ralstox. I can not speak of that with any knowledge; un- 
fortunately I was not here. As I understand it, the statement was 
read as coming from the I. W, W. that they favored organized direct 
industrial action. Now, the most objectionable meaning I have ever 
known to be given to those words is that certain peo]>]e who have 
employed some of them, at any rate in the past, have had reference 
to sabotage, which is quite different from revolution. Sabotage 
means the destruction of plants. 

Mr. Steele. Direct action means the overthrow by force ns dis- 
tinguished from parliamentary action. 

Mr. Ralston. I am inclined to think otherwise, if you will pardon 



A friend of mine prepared what I think is a very effective 
to the suggestion that repression was better than liberty in tliis sheet 
which I have before me. We have, aside from the pictures of the 
rulers who have gone to their destruction under repressive laws, the 
text of the laws themselves, and you would have great difficulty in 
differentiating the laws which spelled ruin for the beads of yoveni- 
ments through repression, from the laws which this committee has 
been asked to i-epoit favorably. Among those sufferers are shown, 
by this particular sheet, the Stuarts, the Bourbons, the Romanoffs, 
in 1917 ; the HohenzoUems, in 1918 ; and the Hapsburgs in 1918. 

The CiiAiBMAM. Can't you imagine some other causes for their 
fate than sedition laws J 

Mr. Rai^tok. They helped. They undermined the faith of the 
people in their country. (^f\f)(^\i> 
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The Chaibmas, I eraiit you oppressive sedition laws may have con- 
tributed, but it is a far-fetched conclusion to ascribe the fall of the 
German Kaiser to any snch law. The fly in the fable imagined it 
made the wheel spin. 

Mr. Balbton. Xo: but this is something more than a fly on the 
wheel. You had in Russia, for instance, as you know, the educated 
class of Russia driven into a situation where you had them working 
underground and thousands sent to Siberia. 

The Chairman. Instead of the sedition laws being responsible for 
that, was it not due to the unjust condition under which those people 
lived? 

Mr. Ralstox. That had very much to do with it. 

Mr. Sumner. As a matter of fact, the opportunity was sliut off to 
briiig about any change through the free exercise of the ballot? 

Mr. Ralston. That is vei-y true. It is their only safeguai-d, and 
the fact that we have that safeguard in this country makes these, 
laws unnecessary. 

Mr. Sumner. Yes: and that fact makes people rather impatient 
with folks who go around talking about revolutm^. 

Mr. Ralston. That may be so, but it is no justification for their 
losing their heads. 

Mr. Boies. I feel that the people generally are afraid that this 
committee will reconmiend many things to Congress for consideration, 
and passage that it does not think of. Now, I understand, from the 
statement of the Attorney General, that section 6 of the Criminal 
Code will take care of two or moie individuals— conspiratoi's — and 
that he asks for an amendment that will take care of tne individaal 
who advocates the overthrow of this Government and the murdering 
of public officials by physical force and violence. Now, if we wilt 
boil all these points (fown to the one that I believe is generally in 
the minds of this committee, to get after the fellow that does advo- 
cate the use of physical force and violence to overthrow this Govern- 
ment, that we win get along more rapidly, and that we will get at 
probably the wishes of this committee, to present that point for care- 
ful consideration. 

Do you believe that Congress should not pass a law to re,strain the 
man who does advocate — the anarchist who does advocate — ^the over- 
throw of this Government and the murder of public oflicials — ^by 
physical force and violence! 

Mr. Ralston. I believe that Congress should not enact such a law 
for precisely the same reason that the Attorney General said it 
should not enact a law. as he did the other day, because you can not 
draw the line against free speech. 

The Chairman. Practically every State has a statute along this 
line, statutes that have been on the statute books for many years, and 
can you tell me how many have been sent to prison, without cause, 
under those statutes? 

Mr. Ralston. I could not undertake to say. 

The Chairman. Yet they are on the statute boohs, and are con- 
sidered necessary for the purpose of preserving peace in the States. 

Now, to some extent the objects m passing a Federal law is to 
supply a deficiency whereas, in some cases, there may be a temporary 
suspension of State law in certain localities. And because there 



is a class of cases that the Federal Govemnieiit can reach bet- 
ter than the State governments, as it can issue subpcmas across. 
State lines, a person commits an offense in a State which ought 
to be punished, but the witnesses skip across the State line where 
the States can not get at them. Now, there are reasons wh.v 
the Federal Government should have a law that would reach the 
situation. I do not believe you can find any country, no matter 
how liberal the form of government, that does not have such laws. 
Why should this Government be deprived of such legislation, de- 
prived of an opportunity to protect itself? It seems to me that the 
question before us should be the character of the legislation if any. 
Why can not the Federal Government be trusted as well as the 
States, or as well as other countries with the administration of such 
laws ? 

Mr. KAI.8T0N. The (juestion. Mr. Chairman, would be impossible 
for me to answer in any specific way. You spenk of that sort of law. 
One can liardly speak of a specific law and the principles applying 
to that specific law 

The Chairman. I shall take the liberty of putting an abstract of 
the various laws into the record so that they may be seen. 

Mr. Ralston. Very well, sir. I have stated that there is now on 
the statute books a sufficient law to meet every occasion. I have read 
different expressions which, if thev mean anything at all, meant 
there have been a score of conspiracies in our country, and they have 
vanished into thin air. They do not exist, and there^re the language 
or the talk of certain individuals, which it is now proposed to get at, 
Iins come to nothing. 

The Chairman. Still they punish them in the various States, and 
counties, regardleSs of that fact. 

Mr. Hauston. There have been attempts, in New York City, to 
punish them. Whether any of them have succeeded or not. I am not 
prepared to say. I know some have failed. 

Mr. HnSTED. I judge from whatyou have said, and from the well 
known attitude of the American Federation of Labor, that you do 
not favor unbridled advocacy of force and violence. 

Mr. Ralston. Not for an instant. 

Mr. HnsTEn. To overthrow the Government of our country ! 

Mr. Ralston. No, sir, 

Mr. HnSTED. Now, that being your attitude, why do vou oppose 
the enactment of a simple statute designed simply and solely to pre- 
vent and punish the advocacy of the destruction of our Government 
by foreible and violent means 1 

Mr. Ralstom. Because I can not draw the line; because I find at 
the present time we havejudges like Judge Landis, we have immi- 
grant inspectors like Skeffington, we have newspapers like the New 
York Times, and we have a Secretary of I^bor who, in my judgment, 
lias been led into serious error — we have at any rate, all these people 
who. on the theoiT that they are protecting the Government from 
some unknown attack, are striking down or pronouncing themselves 
ready to strike down the most ordinary liberties of the people. 

Now. if you have got that condition to-day, without a law, when 
it is merely talked about, you can imagine for yourselves what con- 
fusion you would have if there were the slight^ excuse or justifica- 
tion under the statutes for interference with free speech at all. 



Mr. Boise. But before you get to the judge you must gel by the 
12 men sitting in the jury box. 

Mr. Ralston. And you and I know the sway and power that a 
judge sitting in one of the Federal courts exercUes over the 12 men 
in the jury box. 

Mr. SuHNEBS. Have you ever thought of this, that a handful of 
these agitators are creating all of this anxiety and reactionary ex- 
treminism and that if something is not done to shut up this bunch 
of people, that they wil] build up in this country a wild-eyed attitude 
toward anybody who gets upon a soap box and makes a speech i 

Mr. Ralston. I have thought of that from that point of view, 
and also from a parallel point of view. It is unquestionably true 
that one extreme begets another, and if one man gets out on a soap 
box and denounces Uie Government and calls for its overthrow, he 
is apt to find an extreme resistenoe from some judge on the bench 
who will lose his head. It is one extreme begetting another. 

Take the reverse case : When we find the Department of Justice 
throwing, without sufficient cause, thousands of people into jail; 
when we find them deporting men, and proposing to deport men 
by the thousands; when we find them carrying these meB'from their 
gainful occupations, and carrying them away from their families be- 
cause of some question of doubtful interpretation of some supposed 
manifesto, or some card — when you fincf all that being done, I, as 
an American, fear lest the Department of Justice and the agencies 
of justice are creating an extreme condition which will rebound to 
the injury of our country. 

Mr, SuMNERB. Personally, I do not have anv fear they will over- 
throw this Government. There is not anybody who can overthrow 
this Government, but I think here is tlie danger in this situation, 
that you will prejudice the attitude of public opinion againtjt free 
speech to such a dcgi'ee, if we do not stop these people preaching 
revolution, that later on there will come such a prejudice of public 
opinion that it will require our doing something more radical than 
we would think of doing now, I have seen the swing of attitude in 
my district. It looks to me as if these people will not huit the 
<i(iveniment so much as they will hurt i>eople who are entitled to 
more liberal treatment at the hands of tlie public and tlie Govern- 
ment. 

Mr, Ralston. The thing that has been done, and persistently done, 
and with a motive behind it. as it seems to me, has had its effect 
on the people in your district, and that is the circulation of just 
such news, and glaring headlines about bogus conspiracies as those 
to which I have called the attention of the committee, and on which 
the people of 3'our district, and perhaps the people of all the dis- 
tricts in this coimtry, have been fed up. iino that cause.s in very 
large measure such agitation, and such demand ns may exist for the 
suppression of freedom of speech, and such demand as is likely or 
may impel Congress to an extreme which will i-esult in a reaction 
of a verv' serious character such as happened in 1798 and 1800. 

I am taking much more time. Mr, Chairman, than I intended. 

The Chairman. You will have to close thi-: pretty quickly, be- 
cause the House is now in session. 

Mr, Ralston. If I can have about five minutes I will finish what 
I have particularly in mind. 
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The Department of Justice, in my opinion, creates the very condi- 
tions which are, to a degree, in existence, and creates attacks upon 
the Govemment by its own conduct, and I wish the matter could 
be gone into thoroughly. The liberties of the people in the District 
of Columbia have t»en made subject to the whims and caprices and 
the ignorance of the secret-service officers. There have been not 
one, but many cases here in the District of violation of the constitu- 
tional requirement by the representatives of the Attorney General's 
otEce, who, without warrant, without justiScation, have gone upon 
the private premises of orderly, respectable citizens, have ransacKed 
all of their papers, have, without warrant, taken them to jail, have 
kept them in the police station for a week, and then, have been com- 
pelled to dJsdiarge them because there was no possible offense that 
they had committed. Now, that is a matter of 

Mr. Steele. Did they have a warrant of some kind? 

Mr. Balston. No warrant; no search warrant and no warrant of 
arrest. They have been simply taken by the agents of the Depart- 
ment of Justice and have been shoved into the police stations and 
kept there for a week or perhaps longer in some cases. They have 
then been discharged, sometimes by nabeas corpus and sometimes 
by the voluntary action of the department itself, or its agents; all 
this has been done right here. In one instance — I spe^k of it as a 
matter of knowledge, as I happened to be the attorney for the man 
at the time — a member of the waiters' union was at his work in the 
Arlington Hotel, on the roof garden, and an agent of the Depart- 
ment of Justice came up and grabtxHl him by the collar and said, 
" You damned anarchist, come along," and he was taken and put 
into the police station and kept there a week. When the week was 
nearly up the waiters' union came to me and said to me that Mr. 
Koemer had been arrested and had been in the station house for 
nearly a week without a warrant. I immediately took out a writ 
of habeas corpus and he was ordered produced into court. The 
court said to Inspector Grant, " What are you holding this man 
fort" Inspector Grant said, "I do not know; the agents of the 
Department of Justice have asked me to hold him.'* The court 
turned to Mr. Laskey and said, " Mr. Laskey, do you know of any 
reason why this man should not be discharged? " Mr. Laskey said 
he did not know of any and that he should m. 

Hr. SuMNBSB. But it was not the law that was responsible for 
that; it is the administration of the law. Mr. Palmer will not be 
the Attorney General always. 

Mr. HnsTED. You can have an arbitrary abuse of power under 
any law that may be enacted. 

Mr. Rauston. But the point is the danger of putting additional 
power into the hands of people who are abusing it now. 

Mr. Yates. I did not near your testimony before the Bules Com- 
mittee, nor did I hear your opening to-day. You represent the 
American Federation of Labor t 

Mr. Ralston. Yes, sir. 

Mr. Yates. Are you speaking by their authority here now? 

Mr. Ralston. Yes, sir. 

Mr. Yates. They have specifically authorized you to state their 
attitude in this matter t 
166718—20 ^16 
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Mr. Bai^stox. Mr. Gompers requested me specifically to appear. 

Mr. Yates, Is that the attitude, that the Federation of Labor is 
opposed to all of these bills, the Davey bill or the Graham bill? 

Mr. Ralston. I can not say that without having examined all tho 
bills. 

Mr. Yates. Do you say there is adequate, sufficient legislation now 
upon the statute books? 

Mr. Raibton. Yes, sir. 

Mr. Yates. You are opposed, absolutely, to any of these measures? 

Mr, Rauston. I am opposed, absolutely, to any of the measure* 
of which we have knowledge. 

,Mr. Hosted. Do you happen to be familiar with the New York 
s^tute against anarchy? 

Mr, Ralston. No, sir. 

Mr. Hdsted. The last bill I introduced contains most of the pro- 
visions of the New York statute. As I understand your testimony, 
and as I understood the statement of the American Federation of 
Labor, they had no objection to the provisions of the New York 
statute. 

Mr, Ralston. We have gone over one of the bills introduced, Mr, 
Husted, but very hastily, and whether that is the later one or the 
earlier one, I do not know. 

Mr, SuMNERS. The attorney general of New York said that organ- 
ized labor in New York had rendered him very great support in th& 
prosecution of these cases. 

Mr. Ralston, I unfortunately did not hear his speech. 

Mr. ScHNERS. He stated that the attitude and dispoaition of or- 
ganized labor, in ridding society of these people who were dangerous 
agitators had done very much to swing public opinion towu^ an 
attitude of approval of what organized labor was doing. I think I 
have quoted the substance of his statement, 

Mr. Ralston. I could not say anything about that without greater 
knowledge of the specific facts involved. 

Mr. Yatbs. I think it is of the utmost consequenc that the whole 
country know the attitude of the American Federation of Labor 
toward this class of legislation, and I will tell you why. Somewhere 
about 1885 or 1886 they had in Chicago, in the State of Illinois, 
what has been called the Haymarket massacre. You, of course, re- 
member that. Men were indicted in the State of Illinois under the 
conspiracy law, because they advocated, in speeches and editorials, 
and in various publications, and in open meetings, force and violence. 
One day a meeting was held and bombs were exploded, and some 150 
policemen were killed or injured. Five men were hanged, and on the 
day their attorneys appeared before Gov, Oglesby, who was then 
governor, I happened to be present. Mr. Gompers appeared there 
and said in substance that it woidd set back the cause of organized 
labor if those men were punished. Gov, Oglesby asked in substance 
whether the American Federation of Labor was in favor of the use 
of dynamite, etc, Mr. Gompers said certainly not, and Gov. Oglesby 
said, " that is what these people are in favor of." In my opinion, 
that statement by Mr. Gonipers did infinite harm to thfe cause of 
organized labor in this country. A great many people thought that 
because Mr. Gompers appeared there and put in an appearance for 
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these men, that organized labor was in favor of the use of dynamite 
and fofce and violence. That is the reason I said I believed it was 
of immense importance to have that statement of the position of 
organized labor brought to the attention of the people. 

Mr. Ealston. I do not think that it is necessary lor me in any de- 
gree to defend the American Federation of Labor. It has stood, in 
every respect that I know of, for order. It does now, and it seems 
needless to say that it has no sympathy with anarchy. It has no 
communistic aims ; it is not socialistic. 

Mr. Yates. I have certainly not insinuated that they do, and I 
heard Frank Farrington address 10,000 men in my State and say 
to those men that those who searched for liberty should not go with 
a torch in their hand. 

Mr. Ealston. It finds its expression in the ballot box, and the 
initiative and referendum, and in the ways open to us for appealing 
to public sentiment in accordance with well established and well 
known American principles, 

Mr. Boies. Are tliere not some men in organized labor that seek 
to take the place of Samuel Gompers, who would create disturbance? 

Mr. Ralston, Undoubtedly there are men creating disturbances 
who are ambitious to Bll his place. He is opposed b^ some men who 
would like to depose him in the American Federation of Labor. I 
can conceive it a great public calamity if Mr. Gompers were suc- 
ceeded by some men that perhaps any of us could name, but at the 
present time he is in command. He is a conservative and devoted 
American citizen, and he sees the strongest possible danger in the 
legislation which has been brought bemre this committee for its 
consideration. 

Mr. SuwKEBs. Your attitude is not one of defense of the man who 
throws a bomb, but you are apprehensive that this legislation will 
add to the number of people who will do that! 

Mr. Raubton. I thinli it will have that effect. I think repression 
means secrecy, and I think that secrecy means mischief. I thmk that 
when men come out and say foolish things their foolishness is-dissi- 
pated into thin air, but if you enact this law, thev will gather with 
kindred spirits in hidden cellars, and hatch dark plots there, and 
concoct mischief. Give them the open air and you need fear noth- 

Mr. CuRHiE, Then the position you define of the American Federa- 
tion of Labor is that it opposes the enactment of any Federal statute 
which seeks to punish tne advocacy of force and violence for the 
overthrow of the Government of the United States! 

Mr. Ralston. I hope I have made myself clear, that the Federa- 
tion of Labor neither directly nor indirectly, nor in any way advo- 
cates nor condon&s the exercise of force and violence to overcome the 
Government. 

Mr. CcRSiE. But you do not answer my question. 

Mr. Ralston. You are up against a practical difficulty. You can 
not pass that law without passing a law which is subject to misin- 
terpretation and misapplication and which will ultimately destroy 
practically all free speech, which is much more important than sup- 
pressing the casual rulminations of some individuals. 
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Mr. HcsTED. I have asked you a number of questions, but I think 
this is the last. I have a profound respect for the power of propa- 
ganda, especially newspaper propaganda. It has been brought to the 
attention of this conunittee that there are large numbers of revolu- 
tionary pa|iers being circulated in g;reat numbers throughout this 
country which advocate the destruction of the Government by vio- 
lent means, or advocate changes in our form of Crovemment by via- 
lent means, and I can not but feel that to permit the circulation of 
these papers is ^ing to do a great deal of narm, and I can not but 
feel that it is the duty of Congress to suppress tiiat kind of propa- 
ganda, because I think it is bound to operate upon weak minds to do 
a gxeat evil. Xow, I ask you if you do not agree with me in that 
belief i I do not refer to the expression of political opinions, how- 
ever radical that expression may be. I do not refer to magazines 
that advocate the speedy reform of the Government. I mean only 
those magazines that advocate the use of force and violence, or 
rebellion to overthrow the Constitution. 

Mr. Ralston. I want to say that I agree with Mr. Kusted in a 
very large measure as to the effect of propamnda. I have read to 
this committee the headlines from the Kew York Times. It is just 
that prop^anda that has brought about this hearing to-day, and so 
I believe fmust say that propaganda is important, because I see 
that' it is in the panic thiU; has been created in the public mind 
over notMng. 

Now, there is propaganda which exhausts itself, which leads to 
nothing. Unless there is a real substantial — if you are pleased to 
use the word moral — idea back of it, I do not think it amounts 
to anything as a rule in the long run. This particular propaganda 
concerning the arrest of the r^s and bo^s conspiraciea has ex- 
hausted iteelf and is tumbling to pieces, as it ought to. The propa- 
ganda of the destruction of the Government baa not back of it fidel- 
ity; it is contrary to our American form of Government and our 
ideals. Now, why kill a thing that is bound to die of itself, with the 
possibility of killing good! That is the way it impresses me. 

Mr. HusTED. A ^;ood many of these magazines advocate the over- 
throw of the American Federation of Labor. 

Mr, Rai*ton. I am aware of that fact. The American Federatirai 
of Labor, as it appears here, is not concerned whether they attack 
the Federation of Labor or whether they support the Federation of 
l^abor. 

I have a short statement dealing with some of the legal proposi- 
tions that I wish to submit to the committee. 

The Chaihman. Very well. 

Mr. Rauton. The Attorney General insists that sections 4 and 6 
of the FederaJ Penal Code are inadequate to punish the advocacy 
of the overthrow of the Gfovernment or the resistance to its laws by 
force or violence. In support of his position he relies upon the un- 
reported decision of District Judge Hazel, in the case of United 
States V. El Ariete Society. The text of section 6 is as follows : 

H two or more perBons, In any State or Territory, or In any place subject to 
the jorladictlon of the United States, conspire to overthrow, put down, or to 
destroy by force the Gorermnent of the United States, or to lery war against 
them, or to opoose by force the authority thereof, or by force to prevent, binder, 
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or delKj' the execution of any law ot the United States, or bj force to seize, 
lake, or possess any property of tlie Uolted Stfltes contrar; to the authority 
thereof, they shall each be fined not more than $5,000 or Imprisoned not more 
tban sii years, or both. 

Three members of the El Ariete Society were indicted under this 
section for having conspired to overthrow the Government by force. 
The overt act alleced consisted of tlie publication of a manifesto 
said to advocate tne overthrow of the Government by force and 
violence. At the close of the evidence and after both sides had 
rested a motion to dismiss the indictment was granted, and upon 
the granting of tliis motion is based the Attorney General's opinion 
that section 6 is inapplicable to cases of the character in question. 
An examination of the court's opinion, however, discloses the fact 
that the decision is not authority for any such conclusion of law. 
The opinion in full is printed at pages 19-22 of the letter submitted 
by the Attorney General in response to a Senate resolution, dated 
October 17, 1919, calling for a report on the activities of the De- 
partment of Justice against seditious persons. The court, after 
Slimming up the contents of. the manifesto, discloses his opinion that 
it did not advocate the overthrow of the Government by violence, 
in the following language, at page 21 : 

But there ts nothing contained In It that advocates the destruction of society 
by the line of violence, and it Is open to the constructl<m that it was designed 
to be sent out for the purpose of bringing about a change in the Government 
by propaganda — by written documents. 

Moreover, at page 22, it appears that the court based his decision 
upon the further ground that the prosecution had failed to prove 
that there was any conspiracy at all between the defendants. Upon 
this point the court said: 

ConBpiracy is a combination by two nr more persons to do some unlawful 
act. either by lawful or uidawfui means, and I thinic the evidence Is entirely 
Insufnclent to show that there was a concert of action between the alleged 
conaplrators. 

It U not shown that the defendants announced any of these anarchistic 
etatements set forth In the uianiresto. It was not shown that any of them 
read It or were aware of Its contents before their arrest ; It was not sliown that 
they hod pr«l1lectlons toward such a subject.' It was not shown thot there was 
any incitement by them or others to join them, or that they afHllated with 
peranUH ha\-ing such views. They were not shown to have any direct or sutv 
fllantlal connection with the printing of the manifesto, or with causing it to 
be brought to Che house of this man RiNlrlfniez ; and I thlnlc. In order to estab- 
iish the claim of conspiracy under tlils statute, assuming that it applies. It 
was necessary for the Oovernment to go further than it did, and, fcentlemen 
of the Jurj', in my opinion there Is nothing to be Bubmltted to you. These 
defendants were Indicted under a statute which does not embrace this par* 
ttcular offense. 

Thus it appears that the ease in question does not decide the prop- 
osition that section 6 is inapplicable to the advocacy of the over- 
throw of the Government by force or violence, because, in the opin- 
ion of the court, the matter in question did not advocate force or 
violence, and because no conspiracy at all was proven. 

Section 6, moreover, has recently been construed by the circuit 
court of appeals in the State of Washington, in the case of Wells v. 
United States {267 Fed.. 606). In that case the defendant and 
three others were indicted and convicted under section 6 for having 
conspired by force to prevent, hinder, or delay the execution of 
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certain Federal statutes — the declaration of war against Germany 
and others. The evidence was to the effect that prior to the passage 
of the selective-service act the defendants had collaborated in the 
preparation and distribution of a certain anticonscription circular 
urging resistance to conscription. The court held that since it 
appeared from the circular that the use of force was contemplated 
bv the defendants in resisting conscription the conviction must be 
aifirmed. At page 614, the court said : 

We tlilDk, therefore, that the evidence wttn dufHi-ifiit upon which to suhiiiit 
the CHse to the jurj'. It was nut iteceKK;i[y to show tbat farce was aduall; 
employed, but only th«t there wns a consplmcy enterwl Into that cotiteiuplat«<l 
the employment of for<« as a nienns to the araMnjpltshniert of a canunon 
purpoHe to oppose the execution of a law of the United .States or the autbnrltj 
of the Government to prosecute the war. 

From these two decisions it is apparent that the law is that under 
section 6 of the Federal Penal Code a conspiracy to resist the laws 
or authority of the United States is e criminal offease where it can 
be shown that the use of force was contemplated, but that such a 
conspiracy will not be punished unless -the Government can prove 
that the element of violence which the statute makes essential is 
actually present. It is, of course, obvious that the same reasoning 
applies to a conspiracy looking to the forcible overthrow of the 
Government. 

Accordingly, it is urged that the Attorney General's position is 
wholly untenable. 

It is, of course, true, as the Attorney General suggests, that under 
section 6 it ia impossible to punish the individual who urges violencs 
as a means of effecting governmental change unless conspiracy can 
be sliown. Section 4 of the Federal Penal Code, however, provides 
as follows: 

Wlioe\-er incites, sets on foot, asslats, or eneaf^pf, jn any rebellion or Insur- 
rection against tlie nuthority of the Unites! States or the laws thereof, or 
Klves aid or comfort thereto, shall be Imprisoned not more than 10 yean, 
or ane4l not more than ¥10,000, or both, and shall, moreover, be Incapable ot 
holding any nni<-e under the United States. (Art of Mar. 4, 1909, ch. 321, sec. 
4, 3r. Stat., 1088,) 

There is no reported decision construing this section since the 
Civil War. This section has been before the courts but once since that 
time. In re Grand Jury (62 Fed.. 832; Southern Distrirt of 
California, 189-t), a strike was in progress upon some of the lines 
of the Southern Pacific Railway Co. Obstruction of the United 
States mails was involved. A Federal ^and jury was sitting to 
investigate whether any violation of the Federal statutes had taken 
place. District Judge Rose, at page 837, gave the following instruc- 
tions to the jury: 

Gentlemen of the ^'rnnd jury: I es|)ec1ally call your attention this mominj! 
to the rPiM)rt of cpiinln nets and dei'larntioniJ of a I>r, Itawlin, nt a public 
meetinfc reported to have tHJcn at HaKonl's Pavilion. In this city, Inst nlRlit. 
and In connection therewith I Instruct you that It is declared In tlie statutes 
of the Unltc<l States Iliat every person wlio incites, sets on foot, assists, or 
ennafri's In any rebellion or Insurrection ngnln.st the authority of the United 
StntcB. or the laws thereof, or gives aid or comfort thereto, shall be pun- 
ishetl by Imprisonment not more than 10 years, or by a fine of not more tlian 
$10,000, or by both of such punishments, fie. 
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It is, of course, not suggested that the learned judge's iostructioD 
constitutes an authority binding upon the courts, but it is clear 
from the lan^age which he used that he was of opinion that if a 
■strike leader m a speech used language amounting to incitement to 
an insurrection, the section was sufficiently broad to be used to 
punish him. It is also clear that in the strike in question the court 
-could not have contemplated the possibility of open insurrection or 
rebellion, in the popular sense of these words, but that what he must 
have had in mind was the forcible resistance to the laws and 
authority of the United States. 

In conclusion it is urged : 

1. That the decided cases make it clear that section 6 of the Fed- 
eral penal code adequately covers any cases of conspiracy against 
the Government or the laws, where the use of force or violence is 
contemplated ; and 

2. That the only existing indication of judicial opinion as to the 
scope of section 4 is that that section precisely covers the class of acts 
in question on the part of individuals when the element of con- 
spiracy is absent. 

I want to thank the committee for its attention. 

STATEMENT OF X&. SAKTJEL OOUPEES, F&ESIII£KT OF THE 
AKEBICAJr FEDERATION OF LABOR. 

Mr. GoHpERs. What advantage to our country will there be in 
having such a bill as that presented by Senator Sterling or those pre- 
senteaby Itepresentatives Graham and Davey) Do they contribute 
to the safety of our Sepublic or our institutions) Are they neces- 
sary i Will they bring about a greater spirit of unity and solidarity 
and patriotism among the people of the United States? Will they 
help to perpetuate the Institutions of freedom as they have lived 
since the establishment of our Republic? Or wUl they work to the 
verv opposite of those ver^ desirable resulted 

rtas history, has experience no value to us? Is this character of 
le^slation, or proclamation, or edict in other countries to have no 
irmuence upon our judgment and our course? Is such legislation 
calculated to tranquilize the mind and the activities of the people of 
the United States* Will it contribute to the spirit of progress, of 
evolution, of an effort to make this country oi ours even a better 
country than that which it is now, though it is the best in all the 
■world f No one will claim perfection for it. If perfection had been 
already reached, or has been reached, progress is impossible. Con- 
gress would be an unnecessary adjunct to the affairs of our Govern- 
ment. The fact that our (Congress sits in session regularly, and 
sometimes specially, is a reco^ition of the fact that we are not a 
perfect institution, and that it requires the representatives of the 
people of the United States to meet for the purpose of devising ways 
and means for further progress and better conditions of life and work 
and safety, and that they may be promulgated and enacted into law. 

I have no hestitancy in discussing the language of the Sterling- 
Graham bill ; but if I may, I would prefer to speak of some of the 
features and of the provisions of the bill, without going into it line 
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for line, or section by sectioD, in discussing the language employed. 
The intent and purpose, as I understand it, I prefer to present 

In addition, and perhaps the most potent feature of the purpose 
of the bill, whatever language is employed in its framing, is to pre- 
vent cessations of work. It might be generally termed a bill to 
enforce compulsory, involuntary servitude, to tie men to their tasks, 
to labor; for there are very few, if any, of the provisions of the bill 
which would not have this most [)otent application to any effort made 
by workers, wage earners, working people, to endeavor unitedly to 
improve their conditions, by, if necessary, a cessation of work. Since 
the foundation of our Government there has been constant movement 
toward freedom, and that the workers — the wageworker, if you 
please— might have a freer opportunity to emerge from the condition 
of servitude into that of freedom. 

The only difference between a slave and a free man is that the 
slave must work at the whim or f«ncy of the owner or the master. 
The difference between a slave and a free man is that a free man 
may quit work whenever he determines for himself to do so ; that no 
OBie can say to him that he must work except as, under the pro- 
visions of the Constitution of the United States, he mav be convicted 
of crime before a jury of his peers, and then be compelled to go into 
involuntary servitude. 

By the adoption of the thirteenth amendment to the Constitution, 
involuntary servitude was abolished. For some time there has been 
a concept developed among some people that the right as declared 
bv the Constitution of the United States must be circumscribed and 
limited, or taken away, by some phraseology, hv some law. I am 
referring to the provisions of the bill prohibiting persons from 
agreeing to associate or organize — ^it is section 6 of the bill which is 
as follows: 

Sec. 6. That every book, majnizliie. newspaper, docnment, hnndblll, poster, or 
written, pictorial, or printed matter, mpmorandum. rfgn, symbol, or comniunl- 
CAtlon of any torm wherein or whereby the overthrow of the GoTemmwit of 
the United States by force or violence, or realstflnce to or rebellion aitalnst the 
authority of the Government or the overthrow, chanjie. or defeat of the CooaO- 
tutlon of the United States, or the laws or authority thereof hy force or vlo- 
Iwiee, Is advocated, advised, or Incited, or wherein or whereby the use of force 
or violence or physical Injury to or the selmire or deBdmctlon of persons or 
property Is advocated, advised, defended, or incited as a means toward the ac- ■ 
compUshment of InduRtrlal, economic, social, or political change. 

You will observe, Mr, Chairman, that the language used is " by 
force." There are various kinds of force, and one of them is moral 
force — moral force for the attainment of political or industrial or 
economic changes. 

The workers of the United States, whether organized or unorgan- 
ized, are working for economic or industrial changes. Every effort 
made by the workers, organized or unorganized, for the improve- 
ment of their material and moral and social condition is one of 
moral force. 

In this section the language employed is *' force." and that is capa- 
ble of construction in any fashion that the courts may interpret. 
Though I speak in the name and have the authority of the orjranized 
workers of America, I presume to speak in the name also of the un- 
organized. They have no voice of a representative character; and 
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there is not anything to which the organized workers aspire but will 
bring its reflex benefit to the unorganized. 

Unless we encourage the eflfort of the workers for improvement in 
the manner and method approved by the conscience of the American 
people, they will find that expression or manifestation in another 
form. Strikes, as cessations of labor have been called, are nothing 
more nor less than an aspiration of the working people for a better 
life. And, in passing, it may not be amiss to say that you will find 
strikes, or cessations of labor collectively, among workers only in the 
highest civilized countries. You will find no strikes in China; tliey 
are growing in number in Japan. You will find none in India. In 
the most backward countries you will find fewer cessations of labor 
for the purpose of endeavoring to obtain a hifjher standard and a 
better standard of life. And in those countries where there are 
"fewer strikes, almost no strikes at all, they are the most backward 
countries on the face of the globe. 

And I say this, not to sound tlie pieans of strikes, for our move- 
ment has done more than any other factor or group in the whole 
country to prevent and avoid strikes. 

And in addition, it is my judgment, after a lifelong study and ex- 
perience, that this species of legislation is not going to prevent the 
things which it seeks to prevent — it will not prevent the doing oif the 
things sought to be prevented. On the contrary, it will provoke them. 
Quite apart from the question of the effort to tie the men of labor 
to their jobs there are other considerations why this bill should not 
become law. This would be accomplished by the provisions making 
assemblage unlawful — assemblages of the character to which I have 
referred— by the associations and affiliations; by the limitation of 
free speech, and a free press — free discussion ; by providing ways and 
means by which every activity can be interpreted to come under the 
provisions of this bill. 

Give the courts jurisdiction and they will grasp it and take 
advantage of it and interpret it. I think that the interpretations 
placed upon the laws intending to apply to certain activities of 
groups of people, and the interpretations to apply to workers par- 
ticularly — as, for instance, the Sherman antitrust law; as, for in- 
stance, the issuance of injunctions in labor disputes, injunctions 
which are intended to apply to property and property rights, and in 
no way to apply to personal relations — these species of injunctions 
have been interpreted by the courts to apply to the normal activities, 
involving no property or property right, but involving personal rela- 
tions. The issuance of the latest injunction of which I have any 
knowledge, was that by the Department of Justice, in which was not 
only contained prohibition of acts — restrain of acts in themselves 
innocent and lawful, but containing mandatory features compelling 
the performance of things and acts which the person had a perfect 
right to refrain from doing. My contention is that the word " force " 
as employed in section 6 of the bill as written, would prevent not 
only the application of physical force, but also all exercise of force in 
bringing about industrial and economic changes. And there is now 
upon the statutes a provision punishing by large fines and sentences 
of imprisonment the doing of overt acts, or using, or attempting to 
use, physical violence. 
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It is one of the provisions of the bill that any one wearing a badge, 
or button, or device that would indicate a purpose to overthrow the 
Government, shall be punishable. But take the bill, not section by 
section alone, but the intent and purpose running all through, and 
there is one purpose — restriction, limitation, making things now 
lawful imlawful. The language of the bill prohibits doing things by 
'' force." Moral force is the thing which thinking, earnest, patriotic 
Americans seek to use for the improvement of the conditions of the 
masses of the people and for the oenefit even of our system of gov- 
ernment. 

Under the provisions of this bill, if it were enacted into law. if 
an organization, or if a group of men undertakes to say, " We will 
endeavor to undo tlie resolution for the a^nendment to tlie Consti- 
tution granting woman suffrage," that would be working a change 
in the Constitution; if any gi-oup of men undertook to work foi* 
the repeal of the prohibition amendment to the Constitution, it would 
be unlawful. 

If. for instance, we would come to the conclusion that the election 
of United States Senators by the people was not a progressive step, 
and if a group of people were to undertake to inaugurate a move- 
ment for the repeal of that constitutional amendment, they would 
be working for the changing of the Constitution, The bill says 
*' force or violence." Moral force is not excluded. The whole bill, 
the whole thing, the whole scheme, is wrong. I am simply calling at- 
tention to a few of the features. 

Such a law would apply to many citizens of the United States, 
but especially to the workers. Many of the workers are organized, 
probably about 5,000,000 of them now, with about 25,000,000 in their 
families; but the condition of the workers and the position of the 
workers are that though they may be unorganized to-day, they may 
be organized to-morrow — overnight; some condition in the estab- 
lishment may occur, some oppression, some grievance may arise; or 
there may be a spontaneous movement for the purpose of securing 
better conditions. It is these movements of the workers for better 
conditions and a better life that are primarily involved. 

The movement of the workers is mB£s movement. It can not be 
held behind closed doors. They can not go into executive session. 
What they think and say is for the world to know. 

If there were a movanent under foot to change the Constitution 
so that there would be what some people think not only a responsible 
but a more immediately responsive government to the expressed 
will of the people, there are some who fancy that with such a 
change it would be more democratic; but, be that as it may, to advo- 
cate that, to advocate a change in the form of the Government, or 
if there were any effort made for the election of the President of 
the United States, instead of through the Electoral College, by a 
direct vote of the people and a majority vote of the people, that 
would be a change in the form of the Government of the United 
States. 

Section 5 prohibits the advocacy of anything of that kind. It is as 
follows : 

Rkc. 6. That no person sliall dleplny or exhibit at any meeting, or parade, or 
In nny other place, any re«l Hag or banner as a symbol of anarcby, or of anr 
of tin- purpoeea forbidden In this act, and the display or exhibition of ^vdi ■ 
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IlUK or banner Id nny meetinic or parade shall be pHta& fade evidence tliat It 
l8 so displayed and exhibited as such ^mbol, and no person shall display or 
exhibit at any meeting. iratlierlnK, or parade, or tn any other public place, any 
Halt, banner, emblem, picture, motto, or device whlcli tends to incite or Indl- 
«»te« a purpose to overthrow, by violence or by physical Injury to person or 
property, the Government ot the United States, or all Government, or to over- 
ihrow, cbauKe, or defeat the ConsUtutlon of the United- States and the laws 
ami authority thereof. 

\ ou will observe that to advocate a change in the Constitution, 
iiot by violence, not even by moral force, but to advocate a change 
in the Constitution would l>e sedition. The last part says : 



That last clause of the section omits the provisions contained in 
the earlier part of the section; it omits the reference to violence or 
force, or even moral force; but merely the advocacy of a change 
in the Constitution is made punishable under the provisions of the 
bill. AH of it is subiect to interpretation and construction by the 
<-oiirts. And I have had experience with the interpretation by the 
courts of laws passed by Congress ; I have had some experience of 
the avowed purposes ot certain proposed bills. I have had some 
experience of assurances given of what the intent of those bills 
would be when enacted into law. 

And there has not been any instance coming under my observa- 
tion where those assurances and those understandings of the law- 
makers have been borne out by the interpretation of the courts. 
On the contrary, the very reverse has been the interpretation of the 
courts, and the courts' decision upon several of the measures which 
I have in mind. There is not an avenue in which a man or group 
<>f men and women might be active for the purpose of betterment 
which could not be construed to come under the provisions of this 
bill. 

We have had some experience here in the United States with an 
antisedition law. In 1798, upon the occasion of the coming over 
here of Citizen Genet from France, who sought to win over the peo- 
ple of the United States to the cause of the French Revolution and 
16 inject some bitterness of feeling between the United States and 
England, ar. antisedition law was passed by Congress; and after the 
passage of that law the party in control and responsible for that 
law was never heard of agam except in hisctory. And that antisedition 
law was repealed soon afterwards. It destroyed the Federalist 
I'arty. 

Permit me to interject a word about the Davey bill, which was 
wiitten by Attorney General Palmer. In that bill, too. there is a 
provision which makes it punishable if a change of the Government 
iS advocated. Then again, it uses the term "force,"' without dis- 
tinguishing as to whether it be physical force or moral force. 

In addition, it refers to anyone who shall encourage "terrorism, 
or revenge, or hate." What kind of violence, what kind of terrorism, 
nhat kind of revenge, or what kind of injury was in the mind of 
the Attorney General when he framed the Davey bill? 

However, resuming approximately where I left off, I want it 
clearly understood that neither the American Federation of Labor 
nor I, as its president, am in sympathy with that which has com© 
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to be known as the *' Red," or the " Reds," or " the red flag." We- 
have done our level best, in season and out of scasmi, to opi>ose every 
act and thought of it, or that which it symbolizes. I doubt whether 
there is any man among all our people who is so utterly despised 
by those who are known to be " red" as I am. No one has been quite 
so much vilified and slandered and misrepresented as I have been by 
those very people. 

May I call your attention, gentlemen, to the fact that in Canada, 
for war purposes, there wag an order in council adopted which was 
of a similar character as the bill now before Congress? The net re- 
sult of it was the arrest of any man engaged in any kind of strike. 

I would like to call attention to several cases, particularly one of 
R. B. UiisseU, with whom I have no sympathy at all other than the 
fact that he is a trained workman who sought redress, and did so in 
a mistaken manner. But as the order in council, or the antisedition 
act of Canada, was invoked in labor cases almost exclusively, and it 
would not be amiss to call attention to the charge of the judge to the 
jury in the case of Russell as showing the concept of that order in 
council as to strikes. I might submit the charges of judges to a 
jury, or I might submit statements of judges in courts of equity, 
liere in the United "States, which go quite as far as Judge Metealf 
went in the case to which I refer. 

That was a case of supposed sedition — which was nothing moi-e 
nor less than a strike; and neither physical force nor physical vio- 
lence was even charged in the indictment. I submit Uie charge to 
the jury, Mr. Chairman, as reprinted in one of the local papers of 
Canada. It is as follows : 

[From tbe Labor Nawa, namllton, Ontario.] 

JUIMB UETCALF'B CHARfiE TO THE JURY DELIVIXmi OR TUESDAT, DECBUBRB E3, AT 

THE " PEG " entlKE TBIAL OF B. B. BUSSELI; — OBJEtTT OF BTIUKEB UUST BE HONEST 
EKDEAVOB TO lUPBOVE CONDITION BT LAWFUL UEANS. 

From the headquarters of the Winnipeg defense committee, the I^bor News 
has secured a veriiatlm copy of Judge Metcairs charge to the Jnry in connec- 
tion with the trial of " Bob " Ruseell, tbe " Peg " strike leader, wbo ia now 
serving hla sentence of two years' IniprlBooment in Stoney Mountain Peniten- 
tiary. For the accommodation of our rendtrs we submit aa follows: 

" Gentlemen of the Jury, after 28 daya' sitting— almost day and night — after 
the filing of over 700 exhlblte and the taking of an Immense amount of evidence, 
I think you will believe me when I say I am almost physically unQt to perform 
the duty which devolves upon me this evening. I know that your duties have 
been arduous; and I know that, realizing the nature and Importance of the 
case, you have a proper appreciation of your position and responsibilities. 
You have listened with greet interest and attention to all tht' mattera ttwt have 
been iaid t>eI'o;'e you. 

" Now, we start first always in a criminal case with a presumption that Is 
one of the blessings of the Brltisti constitution — a presumption not against 
Russell, but In his favor; and it Is always the duty of the Judge to tell the 
Jury that the accused Is Inoocent until proven guilty ; that is to say, he is pre- 
sumed to be Innocent until the evidence of the Crown satisfies you that lie is 
guilty. It would t>e almost Impossible for you to come here without some 
recollection of what you have read In the t:ewspapers during the months of 
May and June last. Now, gentlemen, I must ask you in all fairness to Russell 
to put out of your minds what you have heard secondhand and what you iiave 
seen and beard in this court room. Every Judge must tell you that — It is hU 
duty to do so. 

"And, gMtlemen of the Jury, I am going to tell you that I tnow my duty— 
and I am not going to charge you In any way than in a court oCJaw it Is my 
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4lutf to do — that In regard to the rec^tloa and reJectlOD ol evidence and kdj 
matters about whicb you ma; have beard some discussion tbat would look aa 
If I did not know ni; duty as urged on the part of otbers. I must tell yon 
t^at In aa far as God has given me cspadtj I have known and done my dut7. 
I SBf It iB my duty to Instruct you edao as to matters of law, and In such natters 
jou onsbt to fdlow my directions. I may a!eo Hpe&k as to facts — that Is a 
privilege, and sometimes a duty ; but If I do so, It will be only for the purpose 
■of assisting you as to the aM>lication of law which you might not otherwise 
UDderstand, and not for the purpose at all of prejudicing you either In favor of 
or against the accused. In all matters of fact you are the sole Judges, and 
where you differ from a Judge on a question of fact in your own mind it Is your 
duty to follow the dictates of your own coosclence and not tbat of the Judge. 

" Now, counsel having Be«t lit to charge you upon matters of law, and that 
iMlng the case I must deal with the matters of law more fully than I otherwise 
would have done, because matters of law have been stated here with which I do 
uot agree, and on which I will Instruct you fully, and yon ought to follow my 
Instructions because tbat Is what I am here for to see that only proper evidence 
Is admitted, and to tell you the Jaw Independently of the Crown or of the ac- 
4rused. and you should take the law from me. In dealing with the law, Mr. 
Cassidy has dealt with that case of 16 Cox, 355 John Bums. Now, Mr. Cas- 
eddy bas dealt with that case more fully perhaps because It may have been 
ussumed tbat I tnight not do my duty In charging you with the law, because In 
so tar aa that case is concerned I have no quarrel with the Judgment of Mr, 
Justice Cave, but that Judgment was based upon the facts of tbat particular 
case, and the only way in which that case differs from any other cases is 
that it goes a little further Id favor of John Bams than any other case along 
the same lines. 

" Ocntlemen of the Jury, for heaven's sake. If It has now come to the matter 
of Intent or Innocence of Intent, and If the parties accused here did not Intend 
any real mischief — did not desire to bring about the things that were subse- 
quently brought abont — then I would advise you to bring In a verdict of not 
guilty. In the John Bums case, however. It had to be remembered that the 
Crown did not suggest that the parties desired to have brought about the things 
that actually were brought about. The Crown would not urge that John Bums 
de^red to bring about the acts that subsequently occurred. 

" Now, there are two main charges running through the Indictment. There 
are several counts — the earlier counts rtiate to sedition. The other distinct 
charge Is that of common nuisance." 

His lordship here went into the indictment count by count, and defined sedi- 
tion. Proceeding, he said : 

" It Is difficult to put the dividing line between what Is Innocent and what Is 
criminal in the matter of words written or spoken. The charge applies to overt 
acts which are not treason and still not Innocwt. Words spoken at the heat of 
the moment or dnrlog normal times may be overlooked, which If spoken In 
troublous times are liable to incite disturbance. The pointing out of errors in 
the administration of the Government has always been permitted, but such 
criticism must be without malicious inteuL A seditious intention Is an intent 
to Incite people to take the powers of Oovemment Into their own hands, or to 
cause a tumultuous rlut The speaker must be held responsible for the natural 
consequences of his seditious statements. Now, I think that those passages of 
law which I have cited to you give a very fair statement of the law, and If you 
And that the Intention of the accused was bona fide, that he had no hamiful 
motive, then, gentlemen, your verdict should be not guilty; we do not send a 
matt to the penitentiary unless he is guilty of a charge. Now, if the means 
resorted to are unlawful, there may be conspiracy even although the ultimate 
purpose la lawful. Conspiracy Implies a combination, an agreement of the par- 
ties is necessary. In regard to evidence In conspiracy, there must be a common 
design, the parties must have followed a line of conduct arising, In the estima- 
tion of the Jury, from a common intention. Ton can tell whether a number of 
persons are pursuing a common intention If you And their conduct on different 
occasions all consistent with that special object." 

Bis lordship here cites passages defining conqtlracy ; 

" Sir Henry Hawkins, probably the ablest Judge on such matters in recent 
times in England, says, ' I will point out to you what each of the parties has 
done, for the purpose of allowing yon to form your own Judgment as to 
whether or not they were connected with one common design, then such mem- 
ber of the conspiracy Is responsible for such acts of the other, as are ctm- 
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nected with the corrylnE ont ot the coEatnon iles)^. First, you must find the 
common deetgn. Then, were all these parties iloing auch acts at different 
times and at different places, or were they doin^ some of them altoftether, anrt 
were these acts consistent with the common design? If so, the action of one 
whom you may connect up fa evidence against the other. 

'"Now, It Is necessary for me to take some f&cts to ellct the law of con- 
spiracy. As far as posablle I am golnit to heep awny from any facta that are- 
disputed, and give you only such facta as appear either from the letters of 
Russell or to Russell, or from publications such as the Strike Bulletin, the 
E«bor News, the SoTlet Journal, or whateier It Is named, or those other pai)era 
which are published in the dty of Winnlp^, Now, as to Russell, there 1st 
evidence that he assisted to try and get control of the labor council. You 
know It la hard to forget the letters of Russell— at least It Is hard for me to 
forget them. They contain such nice, short, crisp sentences such as " Knock 
bell out of the Labor Party." Those things make milestones in my mind. Tou 
remember his own letters. Now, Russell was a member of the executive commit- 
tee of the trades and labor council — he knew what he was talking elMut. The 
trades and labor council was responsible for the publication of the Western IjD- 
bor News. Russell was ccmnected with the Socialist Party and was responsible 
for those socialist papers that were published here. The society, It Is admlttetl, 
carried on its operations by propaganda. You have aeen a lot of thU propa- 
ganda. I have seen too much of It.' 

" Russell was at the Calgary convention. His letter shows the desire that 
this meeting should t>e packed with ' Ucds.' At that convention he was a]t- 
polnted chairman of the executive. The objects of the committee were to get 
out propaganda, and see to the carrying on of the strike. Well, there Is evi- 
dence that they got out propaganda— you have seen that propaganda from day 
to day and from night to night. Russell was the business agent of the Metal 
Trades Council, and It was in connection with the trouble that existed there 
that Russell spoke about the holding of a general synipathlc strike, and 
the ballot was taken. You beard what he said about It. He was there when 
the vote was decided on. He became a member of the general strike com- 
mittee — the central strike committee; and you heard about his activities tn 
connection with the strike. You have also heard about his activities In con- 
nection with the Socialist Party of Canada, the object of which Is to distribute 
propaganda. Now, you remember that there were others who were Interested 
in this propaganda — Armstrong, Johns, and Pritchard— who were also members 
of the Socialist Party of Canada, and In that sense at least you may reasonably 
Infer that they were Interested In the propaganda that was Issued by Russell, 
issued personally by Russell or by others who had the Interest of the society at 
heart — others who had the same, what Ediall I call them, Ideals — perhaps I had 
better, as Russell does himself, call them ' Ideals.' As to the Trades and Labor 
Council, Russell's activities were connected with the others who were Jointly 
accuEed In the Indictment — Ivens. Armstrong, Bray, Heaps, and Queens — I don't 
know that I can very well leave Ivens and Frltehard out Of tills propagadn. 
Ivens was editor of the Western Labor News — perhaps you may think that whs 
sulhclent punishment, and possibly you may find sufficient to show tliat this 
propaganda watr seditious. 

" (lentlemen, speaking to you as a Judge, If 1 were on a Jury, there is much 
In that matter that 1 would have no difficulty In concluding was seditious. 

" Ivens was editor of the Strike Bulletin durlne the strike and assisted 
Russell and others In carrying on the Winnipeg strike. He was appointed by 
tlie strike committee, and the Strike Bulletin shows him to have been one of 
the io(is1 active. 

"Now, before I leave Ivens I really have been unable to understand l""o 
things, from the viewpoint of the Soclnllst Party— I think I should say these 
members of the Socialist Party— this particular class of Socialist— Rus«; II 
seemed to think that ■ capital ' meant only that money which was lQveste.1 hi 
liidusirial concerns, when he was asked the question In the box. Now, it Ls 
for ,tou to consider and nscertHin In your minds. If you can, whether tbiit if 
what this class of Socialist means, whether that class of workers des^ated 
' plugs ' win not be likely to grasp a lower order of socialism than that o£ their 
ti'iichers. and come to think that ciipital means the possession of thrai} rlchtr 
tl>an IIu'OiscIv^; therefore, one must under tb': circumstances, be nioit cnivrnl 
In using the word capital, and abusing capital. 

"Now. let iis see what Impression it lins lud upon the mtud of the preadier 
Ivens — I refer to the report of tiiat speech made one Sunday- e\'enlng. Iveus 
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hnd got clenr awny from the Idea of IlmltlnE; capital to Buch as was invited 
In IndustrlHl pursuits. He said 'The capitalist owna the land upon which 
the wheat is grown,' Was he rererrlnE to the land that my father and jour 
father honiesteaded? That Is the 'class' by which the wheat la chletly crown 
In this country. See how the man was carried away by tbe mass of Socialist 
ftuff when he gets so far from the real facttn. Was Russell himself so carried 
nway by reading these books? They are prepared on conditions that exist in 
Russia — Jlussell himself seems to have bei^n to believe It, and says most of 
the (and in Canada la owned by capital. 

"Now, as far as ArmatronK is concerned — he Is the 'soap-box' variety of 
society. He was a member of the Trades and Labor Council, and one of the 
' reds ' along with Russell, and along with others had gained control of that 
body. The ' reds ' themselves admitted they had control. He spoke at the 
Walker Theater — nt the Majestic Theater — there Is evidence that he. along 
with Russell, was responsible for propaganda that was distributed at the 
Majestic Theater and the rest of the places that was distributed from time 
to time under the direction of Russell, and Queen, propagandist, too, and Prit- 
chard, too. Queen was chairman Of the Walker Theater meeting. He was 
advertising manager of the Western Labor News. He addressed a meeting 
during the strike, and was active in the strike. 

" As to Pritchard, a letter from Stephenson, the Dominion secretary, states 
tliat Pritchard was one of the most active propagandists at the coast. He 
\ras one of the speakers whom Russell asked to be sent here during the xtrike. 
He was active. He was at the British Columbia Federation of Ijibor, and 
attended the Calgary convention. The exhibits show that Husselt was lu cor- 
respondence with Pritchard, Now, who was Pritchard? He was the man 
who received the highest number of votes for the committee at the Calgary 
convention. Subsequently he was active with others In Issuing propaganda for 
tbe one big union. Now, I have nothing to say against the one lilg union. 
I don't know It yet — but If the one big union assisted In the state iif iifTalrs 
here, and If that was one of the societies with which Pritchard was associ- 
ated — and Hussell and the other accused — If you so Bnd^then you may con- 
sider that seditious. 

" .Tohns was a member of the Sodallst Party of Canada — spoke at the 
Walker and Majestic Theater meetings where Socialist propaganda was dis- 
tributed. He was one of the ' ItetlB ' with Hussell. I mean he was a ' Red ' 
like Russell. The Reds had control of the Trades and Labor Conncll. He 
■ind Russell were the official delegates from the Trades and Labor Council at 
the Calgary convention. He received the second highest number of votes, that 
IH to say, the highest next to Pritchard on the central committee. He was 
appointed at the Calgary convention. Johns at the opening of the Winnipeg 
fitrlke was In the East, and wrote a letter to Russell showing his activities 
Hlong the same line. Distributed propaganda of unrest. Was also a member of 
the general strike committee througliout the Winnipeg strike, and was one 
of the active workers. 

"Heaps was a member of the strike committee, and also a member of the 
relief committee. He spoke and voted at the city council in favor of keeping 
the pressure low, and generally in favor of the actions of the strike leaders. 
You know Heaps has not been in tbe box ; but Rohlnson was In the box. 

"Ijike rancid butter which leaves a bad taste In the mouth Is the evidence 
of Robinson. The secretary of the strike committee, he tries to disclaim 
responsibility for everything. ' We were not responsible.' Well, gentlenien of 
tbe jury, tliat Is for you to decide. Robinson swears that he did his doty 
to the citizens at large. He was there to represent the citizens at large, 
l^'ell, somehow that does not sound very well, because I believe he did his 
duty by the strike committee. 1 believe that because he said he did. Now, a 
man ran not serve two masters, and he can not do It well, and if so, which 
did Rohlnson sen-e? Tbls question will be niBterlnl to you In the consideration 
of this matter, 

" Bray was not serving two niaMters— there wns no doubt about that. He 
was a member of the strike committee, and became very active. He had 
returned soldiers who were strike sympathliers, marched to Kennedy Street, 
uiid demanded that the strike should he settled In accordance with the demands 
of the strikers, and yon heard the evidence of Bray. The Strike Bulletin had 
several articles concerning Mr. Bray and what Mr. Bray did; hot to he fair 
to Bray he seemed to have no connection with the matters charged except such 
<wnnectlon as you may Inter from the Winnipeg strike Its^t. 
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" Now, tliere wpre otliers wboae actions you may look at, becanse ot the 
correspondeDce and telegraaiB, and the relations whicb existed between these 
and Rufisell ; that Is to say, Stephenson, at Edmonton ; Joe Kalght, Magulre^ 
and Kavana^, of Vancouver, and for the puipose of showing the extent of 
I'lvpagaDda and the class of the propaganda against capital. Now the Crown 
t'ontends that Stephenson, like Frltchard and Kavanagti, were coconspirators 
with Itussell, that they were inembcrs of the Socialist Party of Canada, and 
■ «»nne<jted with the propaganda and arraogements, and thereby became cocon- 
spirators with a seditious purpose. It Is tot you to say whether the evidence 
sallHfies you that these persons were coconspirators with Roasell; it yon are 
convinced that any one of these persons was not a coconspirator, then his 
actions should not be considered by the Jury as connected with Rnsselt. 

" You heard Kussell's version of a sympathetic strike. Russell's Idea of It 
was that when a certain organisation realized It was beaten. It called to Its 
aasUtance other organlzatlonB to briog force to bear on the original dispute. 
Force — force, that's one thing I liked about Russell ; he was candid. Anyway, 
Kiisfiell told ns what It wob. It was force. VVlnnlp^, once he got away from 
his natural hesitancy, came right out with it, said he would bring a general 
strike at a time when it would cause the most inconvenience to the pnbUc- 
Rohlnson took a long time to saj' It, but you could gather from his remarks 
what was the right time, from the strikers' standpoint, for calling a graieral 

" We must look to our own statutes for our own law. There Is a case of 
conspiracy upon our own Dominion Statutes, a case with which I entirely 
agree. [Here cites authorities, inciudlng Beg. V. Gibson, as to Incltias 
breaches of the peace, endangering life and property, intimidation, etc.] 

" Now can a general sympathetic strike, the object of which Is to tie up 
all Industry ; to make it so inconvenient for others that they wilt cause force 
to be brought to bear to finish the strike ; to tie up deliveries of bread and 
milk; to tie up the wheels of industry and transportation from coast to coast; 
to lower the water pressure in a city like Winnipeg — which since the intro- 
duction of modern conveniences has no other way to carry on its life — bo-w 
can such a strike be carried on successfully without a breach of all these 
matters of violence and Intimidation, and how can you Bay, If you exercise 
your common sense, that those In charge of a strike like tliat did not Intend 
that those things should happen? You heard about the Canada bread; was 
not that committing a breach of the peace? Are those things likely to cause 
breaches of the peace? The law provides penalties for breach of its provi- 
sions, end breach of its provisions Is punishable by statute, which was made 
for the purpose of making a strike a last resort Those who commit the mat- 
ters dealt with by that statute are guilty of a breach of that statute, and those 
who aid, abet, assist, counsel, and procure are likewise guilty of an offense' 
against that statute, and those who take part In a general sympathetic strike 
of that class can hardly hope to talce the benefit of the clanses In the code 
which exempt an honest strtker, bonestty striking. In an honest strike, from 
punishment. 

" Strikers must not congregate In large numbers, must not do violence, must 
not threaten, must not be members of an unlawful assembly, must not riot. 
The object of the strike must be an honest endeavor to Improve their own 
conditions by lawful means; otherwise they will find themselves subject to 
the criminal law. 

" Personal liberty Is not a liberty of the body only ; It Is also the liberty 
of the mind and wllL Intimidation which Is effected by merely collecting in 
large numbers, saying nothing and passing on, may reasonably be expected 
to dlstorb the peace of mlud ot the ordinary man. It ts not necessary to have 
large numbers to peacefully persuade, to walk around a place where people 
are employed, to boo, etc. Gentlemen of the Jury, as much of terror may be 
Inspired In this way as by two or three men armed with guns ; in strikes yon 
can excite the terror of starvation, of thirst, which is quite as effective as 
bodily violence. Tour stomach may bring you quicker than a crack on the 
head sometimes. Sometimes It even has a disturbing effect upon some people's 
minds to have their emotions watched. A combination to prevent others from 
working is a very serious thing. Not to work in itself Is lawful, so long as 
one keeps out of the poorhouse. 

" Now, gentlemen of the Jury, coming back to those meetings — as I said 
before, some of those resolutions are In no means unlawful in themselves and, 
in regard to the soviet form of government and witl) regard to Russell, v 
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should have no objections to wbat be thinks about that, so long as be does 
not intend to convey to others the desirabitlty of Instituting such a Kovemment 
In Canada. He may think what he likes about it in Buasia— we don't care — 
but when he commences to constantly attack the system of this country and 
constantly put before the ' plugs ' the desirability of the Russian system, 
then, exercising your common sense, you may reasonably Infer that he Is 
trying to Introduce Info this country that system. Do you like it? Would 
you resist It? Would it be likely to cause a breach of the peace? Well, ir It 
would bf liable to cause a breach of his majesty's peace among the public 
citlsens. It would be seditious. That Is for the Jury. 

" Judging from the literature, gentlemen of the Jury, do you believe that that 
means action by the ballot? That Is entirely for you to say. But you may 
also remember that there are other classea of political actloa than action by 
the ballot, and the material Uled, and the literature Itself, may suggest to 
you what Is meant when speaking of political action. 

" Collective bargaining — it collective bargaining means that therel)y the 
workers of Canada may enforce upon the employer a recognition in the sense 
in which it has been used— of agencies for the purpose of making contracts for 
tlieir men with the employers, and If such a condition of affairs would make 
it more easy for those who control or desire to control latior for unlawful pur- 
poses to tie up Industry from coast to coast, to give as much Inconvenience as 
possible to the general public — to make a strike " efficient " as has been defined 
here — and If that was the Intention generally of urging a demand, that is, collec- 
tive bargaining, so that revolution by a strike might be hrought al>out more 
easily. It was seditious to make those demands in that way. It Is for you to 
say, gentlemen, whether that was the desire. And In all these matters, gener- 
ally, that come before you. yon will, In common Justice to the accused, give him 
the beneflt of the doubt on any of those points. 

" Now, time and conditions enter Into the consideration of these matters. Ten 
years ago. In Canada, we would have laughed at seditious words — they would 
not have been likely to have created disturbances. I don't know that we would 
have laughed at all classes of seditious words, but we would haye Inughed at 
many words and acta that, under existing conditions, we now consider seditious. 
But when our nerves are at tension, when the country has been through the 
tliroee of trouble and many who are coming home from Europe are without a 
leg or an arm, and you find men who are described as being 75 per cent foreign- 
ers, being addressed by preachers whom, at least, we may say ought to know 
better ; foreigners who are making wages greater than that man who has losi a leg 
or an arm during the past four years, and who perhaps are saying: ' lour con- 
stitution under which you fought Is no good; your whole system is wrong; you 
don't know how to run your countrj'; we are the ones who do; lok at Russia — 
here we have made a nice little plot for you. Ikin't know how you feel about it, 
gentlemen.' 

" Now, outside of sedition, there is the crime of nuisance. If the strike were 
brought about in such a way so as to endanger public health and safety, It 
.becomes a nuisance. It never was the intention ttf limit strikers so that they 
could not carry on such things as were reasonable and necessary. But, gentle- 
men. Is It reasonable or necessary to inconvenience the whole community, to 
lower the water pressure, to shut off the bread and ndlh so as tu endanger the 
lives of Infants and the sick? Surely you can not contend for a moment ttiat 
encb conditions were wltiiln the limits of exemptions from punishment A 
strike on those lines may become a nuisance. 

" I know something of the hlHtor>' of the Inw of laltor. My father was a 
laboring carpenter, but his house was filled with books, and I recall some of the 
things that were mentioned by Mr. Bird, and I con recall worse. Children were 
bom wtien the fathers working in the factory had no money and had no hope. 
They bad to be cared for in the best way they could be cared for, which was 
pretty bad. As soon aa, or perhaps sooner than, they could work, they had to 
work, and they had to continue to work ; and when they got sick and tlie pay 
envelope was empty — If they had pay envelopes In those days, which I don't 
think they had — then God help the family. Where was the food, the necessary 
food, to come from? The conditions were awful, even nntii the middle of the 
last century, and somewhat later. The conditions were such as would horrlf}' 
SB to-day, and no condition seemed possible to those laboring people. From 
their birth penury, and from the time they commenced to work penury, and 
another gmeratlon grew up; and so it went on and on — no hope, no occupa- 
166718—20 16 
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tion for the unlettered man, no ehan(« to rise, no chanc* for anything but ta 
stay thpre workltiR with hie bands day after day. all tite time. Now, those were 
the conditions in England, and tt nearly brought about a serious revolution. 

" It did bring about an incipient revolution about 1843 or 1844, fn the matter 
or the CbartlBt troubles. Qenttemen of the jury, we never have thoae ooDdltionn 
In Canada. We may have conditions that are bard for labor, but we never have 
those conditions. 

" The Journeyman cnrpenter miiy go Into the country. He may, himself, be- 
come reasonably well off. His children may have schooling that will be suffi- 
cient fnr their purposes, and enable them to take any position In the commu- 
nity. The people own this country. It la the people's country. The land conld 
be had for the asking at the time when our labor lei;lslatlon was brought Into 
force. . In Canada ft was never intended to permit anyone or any body of men 
under the guise of labor to combine to do wrong to a community. 

"Now. gentlemen, what do you think of allegiance to your country? What 
do ynu think of a man who won't flght for his country and his fireside, as did 
our forefathers nt Quebec and Queenston Heights? For what did our fore- 
fathers flght when they drove the Americans that day from the ramparts of 
Quebec? Are sentiments of loyalty to be brought about by illc^l strikes, by 
force eserclsed thereby, by unlawful consplrades? Our constitution la splendid, 
too; conditions are not to be compared In any way with those existing In Eng- 
land nt the tinie of the Chartist and other troubles ; the poverty and other suf- 
fering were deplorable In the extreme: but we have no poverty In Canada at 
the present time In any way approaching those conditions. Perhaps we may 
conclude with those Illustrious words of a fellow countryman of Mr. Russell's: 
" ' Breathes there a man with soul so dead, 
Who never to liimself hath said. 
This is my own, my native land.' 

"Now. gentlen)nn of the jury, I must tell you that you will consider every 
count separately. In the same manner as though you were considering seven 
different Indictments. Sonte of these counts mny be found to be bad in taw, I 
ani going to allow a reserve case on aiattera of appeal for consideration before 
the court of appeal. I had hoped that the matter of the sutllclency of the 
counts would have been considered, but counsel for the defense decided other- 
wise — Qolte within his rights. You will please be careful to give your verdict 
on each count— fiuilty or not guilty. On each count you will find the accused 
guilty or not guilty. Or you may disagree. If a reasonable doubt exists, you 
should give the prisoner the bentlt of the doubt. You occupy a high jtiiilclal 
position ; you have a solemn Judicial function to perform. If you find after 
due consideration of the case that the accused meant no harm to the country, 
you should find him not guilty. If you find him guilty, you may recommend 
him to mercy ; and if you feel that you are Justified in making such a recom- 
mendation. It will have due Infiuence In this court. 

" Gentlemen, you may retire and consider your verdict" 

Satuxdat, Deceubeb 27. 191&. 

Verdict returned was " Guilty." Sentence, two years to Stoney Mountain. 
We produce here below Bob Russell's address to the court, which was made 
when Judge Metcalf asked If he had anything to say ; 

'■ Your Lordship. I have very little to say. Throughout my trial I have lis- 
tened almost religiously to the proceedings of this court, and I feel that the 
court has not grasped the real cause of my activities In the trade-union more- 
ntent. I have been unduly honored in being named a ' leader ' In a movemoit 
where there are no leaders, but only mouthpieces. I carried out my instruc- 
tions from the rank and file In the movement as a paid servant to the best of 
my ability, and I feel that If the court had permitted me to demonstrate my 
real Intent during the strike I could have convinced everyone that It was free 
from anything criminal. I am a married man with a family, and, therefore, 
can feel as a father. I do not understand the law. and still leas the procedure 
of the court. I feel that if the court had grasped the true conception of the 
trades-union movement, in which there are no leaders, but only Individuals 
acting for the rank and file, tt would have been realized that I only fulfilled 
those duties. I do not tlitok I can say any more. I leave It to the coort as ti> 
what becomes of me this time." 
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That order in cooncil in Canada providing against sedition was 
made during the war. CongreBs placed extraordinary powers in all 
the branches of the Government for war-time purposes. We are 
now entering upon i>6ace times. This is supp<Bed to be a peace- 
time piece Of legislation. 

One of the greatest difficulties with which we have had to con- 
tend is the construction placed by the courts upon the purposes of 
a strike. No matter what the real purposes are — whether they are 
for protesting against reduction in wages; deterioration in condi- 
tions; for a nigher standard of living; for the removal of griev- 
ances; for a shoter work day — the courts have interpreted such 
movements as not having for tneir purpose the improvement of the 
condition of the men engaged in such movement, but having for 
their purpose to undermine and overthrow and destroy the Govern- 
ment. Should the courts be clothed with the further authority of 
such a law as is proposed here, no one knows where it will end. 

I said something about the lessons of the experiences of otlier 
peoples. We know of the existence of the great Republic of Home; 
we Know of its progress in industry, in commerce, in art, and the 
sciences; and we know, too, that it went into decay. But there are 
very few who have given thought to the real causes that brought 
about the decay, the disintegration, the downfall, of the Roman 
Bepublic. 

The beginning of the fall, or rather the beginning of the decay, 
of the Koman Republic was that the right of free assemblage was 
abrogated and denied. At that time it was not necessarj' for them 
to have any inhibition against free press, because there was no such 
things as a press. 

But free speech, free assemblage, where the people were gathered ; 
iwhere public questions were discussed ; where the officials of govern- 
ment were criticized and attacked, if you please — that was taken 
away, and there was no opportunity for public discussion among the 
people of the reforms and changes that they desired. They were 
alienated in their affections and their loyalty, and no wonder they 
became disintegrated and fell before a small horde of invaders and 
conquerors. 

The Constitution of the United States, as its first amendment, con- 
tains the provision guaranteeing the right of free assemblage, of 
free speech, and a free press. That was the first amendment adopted 
to the Constitution. It had something for its purpose. It was not 
put there as a mere plaything, by a mere whim. 

Russia, in its palmiest days of czardom, did not guarantee free 

e>eech, free assemblage, or a free press to sound the paeans of the 
zar, or of the Government as it was constituted ; anyone could sing 
the national anthem, anyone could sing the praises of the Czar and 
the dynasty. No constitutional guaranty for the right of free speech, 
a free press, and free assemblage, was necessary for Russia in those 
times; and there is no necessity for the first constitutional amend- 
ment guaranteeing the right of free speech, a free press, and free as- 
semblage, to sound the praises of the Government of the United 
States, or to sing our national anthem. There is no need for any 
guaranty to do those things. 
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The guaranty in the Constitution of the United States of free 
speech, a free press, and free assemblage, is for the fparanteeing of 
the right of the people to say the ugl^ things, the things which dis- 
please; the things which they have in their minds to critici2e the 
(Government of uie United States, or to find fault with it; to make 
suggestions, to air themselves. It is the safety valve for every gov- 
ernmental machine constituted here or elsewhere. 

There is a proviso in the bill to make the Postmaster General the 
Paul Pry to pry into letters that he, or his agents, may suspect to con- 
tain something of a suspicious character. This is espicHiage upon the 
people of the United States, and is going further than at any time, 
even during the war. All these attempts make the life of the peo- 
ple irksome, irritable, and re'^entful. I have participated in move- 
ments among the people of the United States, of sympathetic sup- 
port, for the revolution of Russia. I am proud of what little help 
I have been able to give to that cause, but utterly regretful of the 
course it has taken and into which it has degenerated. 

But our main attacks upon czardom, in part, and Prussianisni, 
in part, were against the exercise of those functions that are pro- 
vided for in this bill. In one of the provisions of this bill there is 
a statement that ajiy one who shall be at an assemblage where there 
is discussed some of the things inhibited, who does not leave, shall 
be recognized as in part an aider and abettor to the doing and the 
saving of the things at that assemblage which are declared by the 
bill to be unlawful. 

I am reminded of the fact that about three years ago the Presi- 
dent of the Mexican Republic, Mr. Carranza, issued an edict in 
which .strikes were made treason, and in which it was provided that 
anyone who advocated a strike was guilty of treason and punish- 
able, upon being found guilty by court-martial, by being shot to 
death. Any person who should be at a meetinir where such a strike 
was being discussed, and who did not leave the hall at once, was 
equally guilty with those who were holding the meeting in further- 
ance of the strike, and it was provided that he should be tried and, 
if found guilty, shot to death. 

In section 9 there is a provision that anyone who attends a meet- 
ing where some unlawful thing is advocated shall also be judged 
guilty. Section 9 provides: 

TliBt any afwoclatton, ftathprlni;, assembly, Hoclety. or corporation which 
B(<ekii, directly or Indirectly, by fonre or violence, or by Injut? to or destmcttm 
of hnniun lieingti. or public or private property, to bring about a change in tbe 
Constitution or laws or authority of the Oovemment of tbe United StatttA. 
or any State tliereof, or of ell forms of organized government, or which teaches, 
advlnes, proposed, threatens, or defends tlie unlawful use of force or violence 
In any fonu to brinR about any such result, or which attempts to prosecute 
or pursue such purpose, Is hereby declared to be unlawful. 

It says, " Any assembly, or society, or corporation " and would 
apply to any bystanders. Even there it is not a question of physical 
force ; it may be moral force. The word " gathering " embraces all 
those who are present at the meeting; that is the "gathering." 
They would be guilty of an unlawful act by being at that meeting. 
Section 10 of tlie bill provides: 

That no person shall act aa an officer of any such unlawful amodatton, ot, 
IcnowloK the object, purpose, teaching, or doctrine of such unlawful I 
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llou, become a member thereof or become afflliuted therewith, or contrtbute 
any money or other thing of value thereto or to an; one lor Its use, or rent 
any room, bailding, or plui^ for the use of said unlawful association, or permit 
the occupation bj' such unlawful association or any committee or branch 
thereof of any room, building, or other place under his ownership or control. 

The right of every citizen of the United States to advocftte, by 
speech or by the press, changes in the laws, or in the Constitution, 
or in the form of government, should be granted to him imqiies- 
tionably. 

I am jtist as much opposed to anyone attempting to accomplish 
tliat result by machine guns, or ei'en by- a bow and arrow, or a chib 
as is any other citizen of the United States; I have done my share 
to help put down any such concept. But I nold that it is the right 
of every citizen of the United States to use all the moral force, 
moral suasion, that he can to induce his fellow citizen to think as 
he doe-s; and if he failsj he fails; and every man has the right to 
oppose him. The question is of physical force, or by indirection, 
or leaving it open to interpretation — that " force " may be construed 
to mean formal force, or circumstances which result fixtm that moral 
force— persuasion. 

There is not a strike which will not, for the time being, do some 
injury to property; that is, to property rights; it impairs it; it im- 
pairs its earning capacity ; the withholding of lid>or power involves 
loss and injury to the employer during the period of the stoppage 
of the work; whether that be a lockout or a strike, anyone engaged 
in such a movement would come under the provisions of the bill 
as now drawn. 

The whole piece of legislation is entirely unnecessary and entirely 
superfluous and would react and injure the very concept of the Re- 
public of the United States which has been regarded as the home 
of freedom and the home of the brave. We have idealized that and 
do idealize it, so much so that we look askance and with apprehen- 
sion to the enactment of this character of legislation. 

There are now on the statute books of the United States all the 
laws which are necessary for the protection of our country. I 
would like to submit section 4 of the Criminal Code which is now 
the law of our country : 

Whoever InclteB. seta on foot, etTects, or enmges in any rebellion or Insur- 
rection against the authority of the United States, or the laws thereof, or gives 
uld or comfort thereto, sliall be imprisoned not more than 10 years, or fined 
not more than $10,000. 

That is a section of the Pen»l Code of the United States. Now, 
what else do we want? What laws do we needl Is there nothing 
inherent in our form of Government that appeals to the conscience, 
to the idealism, that appeals to the patriotism of Americans, that 
■would come to its assistance and its defense against any and all of 
its enemies? 

I am not a lawyer; but I do know this, that under the powers 
f{Tant«d to our Government by Congress, accepted by the people of 
the United States, and sympathetically indorsed and maintained, 
there are laws upon the statute books of the TTnit«d States, including 
the provision which I have just read, which are ample to protect 
our country from even that class of people from whom there has 
developed this hysteria of more and more laws restricting and 
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limiting and construing the activities, the normal activities, of the 
people of the United States. 

If the word " physical " should be placed in front of " force " in 
section 9 it still would be unsatisfactory. 

The constructions which have been placed by the courts upon 
strikes would make me oppose not only tnat provision but the whole 
piece of legislation and the purpose of the legislation. There is 
now a law upon the statute boolcs of the Unit^ States to protect 
it a^nst any species of activity which contains physical force or 
physical violence. A free government has no right, in my judgment, 
to deny the right of citizens to the exercise of their normal activities 
for the purpose of procuring changes. The legislation in itself — 
the bill, the purpose of the bill — ^must be considered. Strikes do, 
without the slightest act of physical force, without the slightest vio- 
lence, inflict in]ury upon property. I am opposed to any additional 
legislation along this line, regardless of whether the Department 
of Justice says it is necessary or not. And, though I am not in 
charge of the administration of the laws of the United States, yet 
I have some understanding of the situation in oup country, and I 
have every reason to know that much of this a^tation is due to 
hysteria, and to nothing else. 

During the war there was a whole-hearted support of the Govern- 
ment, practically on the part of all the people ; and no one more so 
than the men and women of labor, and particularly the men in the 
organized labor movement. We were all keyed up to a very high 
pitch with the strain of it all. And power was conferred upon tne 
Government as at no other time in our history. Before the war and 
during the war our people were practically 100 per cent loyal and 
patriotic. We fought against imperialism ; we fought against autoc- 
racy; we fought against militari^n. After it is all over and we won 
« glorious victory, we now, at the close of the war — that is, with the 
war practically closed, if not legally and techaically — now with 
the war practically closed, during peace times and for peace times, 
it is proposed to enact and place upon the statute books of our country 
laws that would place our country in the position of being practically 
upon the same plane as those forces against which we were contend- 
ing in the war in which so many sacrifices were made. 

This is not in the order of freedom ; it is against freedom. It is 
not going to stifle discontent; it will increase it It will make pro- 
testants against injustice and unfreedom. It will create a feeling 
among the people of our country, the full course of which no one can 
foresee. 

Reverting back not alone to the great injury to the great mass of the 
people but speaking directly in the name of the people whom I have 
the honor to represent— the working people — it is the worst injury 
and wrong that can be attempted, to limit their activities so that a 
construction can and will, in my judgment, be placed upon the nor- 
mal activities for a better life and Better conditions so that those 
activities will come under the prohibitions and penal clause of this 
hill. 

I do not know whether I have the right to present to this com- 
mittee a few matters, briefly, in regard to my own activities and the 
activities of my associates in the labor movement of America, show- 
g the character of our work. I do not want, even by indirection. 
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to question the right of tiny Member of Congiess, in either Houee, 
to criticize me, to criticize our movement, to attack me or my motives 
or anything else. But I can not rest silent under a charge of lack 
of patriotism or loyalty to my country. 

I may say to you, gentlemen, thiit nearly a month before the Fresi- 
dent of the United States appeared before the Congress in joint ses- 
sion to place the indictment against the imperial Government of 
Germany 1 suggested to my associates of the executive council of 
the American Federation of Labor the calling of a meeting at Wash- 
ington for the purpose of there formulating ttie attitude which labor 
and the representatives of labor would take if we were drawn into 
the war. 

My associates approved of that course, and the conference was 
called. It was hem on March IS, 1917, in Washington ; at that time 
the representatives of the organized workers of America met in con- 
ference and drew up a declaration, which is as follows: 

AUSaiCillT LABOB'S IHMITIOK in PEACE OB IK WAX. 

WASRiNaTOH, D. C, iforcJi IS, 1917. 

A conference of the represeDtntlvea of the national and Interaatlonal trade- 
anions of America, called by the executive council of the American Federatloo 
of Labor, was held In the Amertcan Federation of Uibor Building, March 12, 
1917, In which conference tbe repreBentatives of afflUated national and Inter- 
national trade-unions and the mllroad brotherhooda participated. 

The executive council of tbe American Federation of Labor had the subject 
ntatter for three days under advis^nrait prior to the conference and aubmltted a 
declaration to the conl'N«Dce. The entire day was ^ven over to a dlscnsBlon 
of the recommendation and such suggestlona as were aubmltted. After a thor- 
oagh discussion tbe following documeiit was adopted by a unanimous vote: 

We speak for millions of Americana We are not a sect. We are not a par^. 
We represent the orgsnixatlons held together by the pressure of our common 
needs. We repree^it the part of the Nation closest to the fundameotals of life. 
TliOM we represent wield the Nation's tools and grapple with the forces that 
are brought under control In our tnaterlal civilisation. The power and use of 
Industrial tools Is greater than the tools of war and will la time sopersede 
agmdea of destruction. 

A World War )s on. Tbe time has not yet come when war haa been abolished. 

Whether we approve It or not, we must rect^nlse that war is a situation with 
which me must reckon. The present European war, Involving as it does tbe 
majority of dvlilsed nations and aflectlng the Industry and commerce of tbe 
-whole world, threatens at any moment to draw all countries, including our own. 
Into the conflict Our immediate problem, then, is to bring to bear upon war 
conditions instnictlve forethought, vision, principles of human welfare and 
conservation that should direct our course in every eventuality of life. The 
way to avert war is to establish constructive agencies for justice in times of 
I)eace and thus control for peace situations and forces tliat might otherwise 
result in war. 

The methods of modem warfare. Its new tactics. Its vast organliation, botli 
lUllltBry and industrial, present problems vastly different from those of pre- 
vious wars. But the Nation's problems afford an opportunity tor the cstabllsb- 
nient of new freedom and wider opportunities (or all the people. Modem war- 
Aire Includes contests between worksliopa, factories, the land, financial and 
transportation resources of the countries involved; and necessarily a|>plleB to 
the relations between employers and employees, and as our own country now 
faces an impending peril, it Is fitting that the masses of the people of the 
United States should take counsel end determine what course they shall pursue 
should a crisis arise necessitating the protection of our Republic and defense of 
the ideals for which It stands. 

In the struggle between the forces of democracy and special privilege, for 
just and historic reasons the masses of the people necessarily represent the 
ideals and the Institutions of democracy. There is In organiaed aodety one 
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potential organliatloii whose pnrpooe Is to further these Ideals and liistitu- 
tloDB — the orgnolaed labor movenieat 

lu DO previous war has the orBanlzed labor movement taken a directing part- 
Labor has now readied an understanding of Its rights, of Its power and re- 
sources, ot its value and contributions to society, and mast make definite «m- 
stmctlve proposals. 

It 1b timely that we frankly present experiences and conditions which in 
former times have prevented nations from bmefltlng by the voluntary, wbole- 
bearted cooi)erBtloii of wage earners in war time, and then miike suggestions 
how these hindrances to our national strength and vigor can be removed. 

War has never put a stop to the necessity for simple to establish and main- 
tain Industrial rights. Wage earners In war times must as bas been said, 
keep one eye on the exploiters at borne and the other upon the enem; threaten- 
ing the national Government. Such exploitatton made It Impos^ble for a 
warring nation to mobilize effectively fta full strength for outward defense. 

We maintain that It is the fundBmentat at^ in preparedness for the Natltm 
to set Its own house In order and to establish at home Justice In relations 
between men. Previous wars, for whatever purpose waged, developed new 
opportunities for exploiting wage earners. Not only was there failure to recog- 
nize the necessity for protecting rights of workers that they might give that 
wholehearted service to the country that can come only when every cltliKi 
enjoys rights, freedom, and opportunity, bnt under gaise of national necessity, 
labor was stripped of Its means of defense against enemies at home and was 
robbed of the advantages, the protections, the guarantees of Justice that had 
tieen achieved after ages of strug^e. For these reasons workers have f^t 
that no matter what the result of war, as wage earners they generally lost 

In previous times labor had no r^resentatlves in the councils authorised to 
deal with the conduct of war. The rights. Interests, and welfare of woHcers 
were autocratically sacrificed for the slogan of " national safety." 

The Enrc^>ean war has demonstrated the dependence of the Oovemments 
upon the cooperation of the masses of the people. Since the masses perform 
IndtspMsabie service. It follows that they should have a voice In detennlnlnc 
the conditions upon which they give aerrlce. 

The workers of America make known their beliefs, thetr demands, and their 
purposes through a voluntary agency which they have established — the organ- 
ized labor movement This agency Is not only the representative of those who 
directly constitute it, but it Is the representative of all those persons who have 
common problems and purposes but who have not yet organised for thdr 
achievement 

Whether in peace or In war the organized latwr movement seeks to make all 
else subordinate to human welfare and human opportunity. The labor move- 
ment stands aa the defender of this principle and midertakes to protect the 
wealth producers ^nlnst the exorbitant greed of spetHal Interests, against 
profiteering, against exploitation, against the detestable mebods of Irresponsi- 
ble greed, against the Inhumanity and crime of heartless corporations and 
employers. 

Labor demands the right In war times to be the recognized defender of wage 
earners against the same forces which in former wars have made national 
necessity an excuse for more ruthless methods. 

As the representatives of the wage earners we assert that conditions of work 
and pay in Cloverrtment employment and in all occupations should conform to 
Iirlnclplea of human welfare and Justice. 

A nation can not make an effective defense against an outside danger If 
groups of Its citizens are asked to take part in a war though smarting with a 
sense of keen injustice Inflicted by the Government they are expected to and 
will defend. 

The cornerstone of national defense Is Justice in fundamental relations of 
life — economic Justice. 

The one agency which accomplishes this for the workers Is the oiganlied 
labor movement. The greatest step that can be made for national def«ise 
Is not to bind and throttle the organized labor movmnent but to afford Its 
greatest scope and opportunity for voluntary effective cooperation in spirit and 
in action. 

During the long period in which it has been establishing itself, the labor 
movement has become a dynamic force in organizing the human side of In- 
dustry and commerce. It is a great social factor, which must be recncDlsed in 
aU plans which affect wage earners. C OO^'lc 
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Whether planning for peate or war the OoTemment mast recognize the or- 
ennlzed lubor movement as the agency through which It roust cooperate with 
wage earners. 

Industrial JnfiUCR is the right of tboee living within our conntry. With this 
light there U assoelated obtlgutton. In war time obll^tlon takes the form of 
sfr^-lce In defense of the Retmhllc against enemies. 

We recognize that this service may be either military or Industrial, both 
oqaally essentlnl for national defense. We hold this to be Incontrovertible 
that the Covemmeut which demands that men and women give their labor 
IKtwer, their bodies, or ttielr lives to its service shonld also demand the service, 
Id the interest of these bnman beings, of all wealth and the products of human 
toll— property. 

We hold that If workers may be asked in time of national peril or emergency 
to give raore exhanstlng service than the principles of hnman welfare warrant, 
that service should be asked only when accompanied by Increased guamntlea 
nnd safeguards, and when the profits which the employer shall secure from the 
Industry In which they are engaged have been limited to Axed percentages. 

We declare that such determination of proflts should be based on coats of 
processes actually needed for product. 

Workers have no delusions regarding the policy which property owners and 
exploiting employers pursue In peace or In war, and they alfn reco^lze that 
wrapped up with the safety of this Republic are ideals of democracy, a heritage 
which the masses of the people received from our forefathers, who fought that 
liberty might live In this country — a heritage that ts to be maintained and 
handed down to each generation with nndlmlnlshed power and usefulness. 

The labor movement recognlEee the value of freedom and It knows that free- 
dom and rights can be maintained only by those willing to asaert their claims 
and to defend their rights. The American labor movement has always op- 
posed unnecessary confllct« and all wars for aggrandizement, exploitation, and 
enslavement, and yet it has done Its part In the world's revolutions, In the 
struggles to establish greater freedom, democratic Institutions, and Ideals of 
human Justice. 

Our labor movement distrusts and protests against militarism, because It 
knows that militarism represents privilege and la the tool of special interests, 
exploiters, and despots. But while It opposes militarism. It holds that it is 
the duty of a nation to defend Itself against injustice and Invamon. 

The menace of mllllarism arises through Isolating the defensive functions' 
of the State from civic activities and from creating military agencies out of 
touch with maases of the people. Isolation la subversive to democracy — It 
barbors and nutures the germs of arbitrary power. 

The labor movement demands that a clear differentiation be made against 
military service for the Nation and police duty, and that military service 
^muld be carefully dlstlnRjilshpd from service In Industrial disputes. 

We hold that Industrial service shall be deemed equally meritorious as mili- 
tary service. Organization for Industrial and commercial service Is npon a 
dllferent basis Tioia military service — the civic ideals still dominate. This 
should be recognized In moblllzlDg for this purpose. The same voluntary in- 
stitutions that organlKcd industrial, commercial, and transportation workers 
In times of peace will best take care of the same problems In time of war. 

It is fundamental, therefore, that the Oovemment cooperate with tbe Ameri- 
can organized labor movement for thla purpose. Service in Government fac- 
tories and private establishments, In transportation agencies, all should con- 
form to trade-union standards. 

The guaranties of human conservation should be recognised in war as well 
as In peace. Wherever changes In the organisation of Industry are necessary 
upon a war basis, they should be made In accord with plans agreed upon by 
representatives of the Government and those engaged and employed In tbe 
Industry. We reoognlKe that In war, In certain employments requiring high 
skill, It Is necessary to retain In Industrial service the workers specially Utted 
therefor. In any eventuality when women may be employed, we Insist that 
equal pay for equal work shall prevail without regard to sex. 

Finally, tn order to safe^ruard all the Interests of the wage earners organized 
labor should have representation on all agencies determining and administer- 
ing poHclea for national defense. It Is particularly Important that organised 
Isbor sliould have represKitativea on all boards authorized to control publicity 
during war times. Tbe workers have suffered much Injustice in war times 
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hj limitations npon their right to speak frvely and to secure pablldty tor 
their just grievances. 

Organized latwr has earned the right to make these demands. It Is the 
ag^icy that In all countries stands for human rights and is the defender of 
the welfare and Interests of the masses of the people. It Is an agency that 
has intematlonal recognition which Is not seeking to rob, exploit, or corropt 
foreign Ooveraments, but Instead seds to maintain human rights and Inter- 
ests the world over; nor does It have to dim>el suspicion nor prove its 
motives either at home or abroad. 

The pres^it war discloses the struggle between the instttntlons of democ- 
rac7 and those of autocrucy. As a Nation we should profit from the ezp» 
ricnces of other nations. Democracy can not t>e established by patches upon 
an autocratic system. The foundations of civilised Intercourse between Indi- 
viduals must be organized upon principles of democrat^ and sdentlflc principles 
of human welfare. Then a national structure can be perfected in harmooT 
with humanitarian Idealism — a structure that will stand the tests of the 
necessities of peace or war. 

We, the oHlcera of the national and Intematlonal trade-onions of America, In 
national conference assembled in the Capital of our Nation, hereby pledge our- 
selves In peace or In war, In stress or In storm, to stand unreservedly by the 
standards of liberty aod the safety and preservation of the Institutions and 
Ideals of our Republic. 

In this solemn hour of our Nation's life, It la onr eanieet hope that oar 
Republic may be safeguarded In Its unswerving desire for peace; that oar 
people may be mared the horrors and the burdens of war ; that they may have 
tiie opportunity to cultivate and develop the arts of peace, human brotherhood, 
and a higher civilization. 

But, despite all our endeavors and hopes, should our country be drawn Into 
the maelstrom of the European conflict, we, with tlieoe ideals of liberty and 
Justice herein declared as the Indlspenaable basis for national policies, ofCer onr 
services to our country in every field of activity to defuid, safeguard, and pre- 
serve the Republic of the United States of America against Its enemies, whmn- 
soever they may be, and we call upon our fellow workers and fellow dtlsois 
In the holy name of labor. Justice, freedom, and humanity to devotedly and 
patriotically give like service. 

That declaration was adopted by unanimous vote; and, better than 
all, the workers of America made good on tha^ declaration of loyalty 
and faiUi. 

During the early part of 1916 there was held in London a meeting 
of the representatives of labor of the allied countries. We were in- 
vited, but we could not go. At that conference, in February, 1918, 
that body declared for a n^otiated peace and d^nanded fnMu their 
respective Governments that negotiations with the Central Powers 
^ould be begun forthwith, 

In September of that year another conference was held, represents 
ing the same bodies and almost of the same personnel — except this, 
that the Ajnerican Federatimi of Labor was represented at that c<m- 
ferwice. That conference adopted a declaration that the forces of 
the Central Powers must be met and defeated, until they were driven 
fnnn the lands they had invaded and occupied and until they should 
i«fuse to ^ve obedience to the autocracies of their Glovemments. 

During the period of 1917 and 1918, and also just before we en- 
tered into the war, there were two distinctive movements on foot ftff 
the purpose of preventing our country from ent^-ing into or prose- 
cuting ftie war. There was no agency in all America so potent to 
defeat and destroy those two movements as the American Federation 
of Labor. I had the honor of playing some part in t,hat activity — at 
many of the camps, preaching tbe doctrine of Americanism and pa- 
triotism and determination to carry the war to a victorious end: 
speaking in public; speaking at meetings for the Liberty loans and 
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ior the war savings; urging men to comply witJi requests to sub- 
scribe to the bond issues and to buy the war-savings stamps and 
thrift stamps; c(»itributin£i to the measure of my financial ability 
to all of it; going over to Europe; being chosen by the President and 
the American commis^oneirs to negotiate peace as one of the commis- 
sicmers on the part of the United States on the International Labor 
Commissi op, which sat for about seven weeks; devising the labor 
conventim now adopted by the plenary council and made a part of 
^e treaty of VersaiMfle ; receiving the ezpreas thanks of the commis- 
sioners; and, at the completion of the work, having the President of 
the United States declare at the plenary council his approval of 
that document and to express bis regret that I could not be present' 
in order to voice the sentiments of the workingmen of America as 
it had been nece^ary for me to return to the United States before 
the completed work was presented to the council, 

I received a letter from the American Commission to Negotiate 
Peace, dated September 1, 1919, which I should like to read into the 
record. It is dated, Paris, September 1, 1919, and is signed by 
Bobert Lansing, Henry White, £. M. House, and Tasker H. Bliss, 
and reads as follows: 

American Couuibsion to NeooriATB Peace, 

FariK, September 1, 1919. 

Deae Ms. Goupeks: With the completion of your work with the American 
Commiesfon to NcKotiate Peace, we, the commlas loners, desire to extend to 
;ou, on behair ot the Oovernment which we retiresent, es well as perBonallj, 
our warm thanke for the Important services which you have rendered your 
country while on duty here. The task of making peace haB been great and 
arduous, and our country Ib Indebted to those who, like you, have rendered 
such valuable service to the Government. 

You take with you the ilDcere wishes of the conimlsslon for the future. 
Faithfully, youra, 

ROREBT liANSINO. 

Hen By White. 
E. M. House. 
Taskes H. Bisb. 

Hon. SAlfUEI, OOUFBU, 

American Federation of Labor, Wathinf/lon, D. C. 

This is the first time that I have made public that letter. 

There are others which I have received, which are too numerous 
to take the time of the committee in referring to, or even mention- 
ing. But the services which I have tried to render to my country, 
at any time and all time, entitle me at least to be immune from a 
charge of disloyalty or failure in patriotic services to the country. 

I want to be of some value to my fellow beings. This country — 
I have said this and I want to repeat it here— fortunately, or un- 
fortunately, this is not the country of my birth. I was born in 
England, in 1850. I have been in the United States since I was 13 
years of age, landing here on July 29, 186SL I have lived in the 
United States longer than probably nine-tenths of the people in the 
United States. I hecame a citizen a few months after my eligibility 
began — and I have kept the faith. 

To me America is something more than a name; it is more than 
a country ; it is more than a continent. I have said that to me it 
represents the apotheosis of all that is riglit and good and just 
And in my life I have tried to be of service to my fellows and my 
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country ; to render, not lip service, but real aersice, and to take the 
chance and the consequence of what service means. 

And, in spite of tlie fact of my advanced years, I feel a virility 
and Btreneth; and while I somelimea look back for guidance, I am 
a forward-looking man. I live for whatever may be in store for 
me in the years to come ; I look to the future to contribute my mite 
and ray service, whatever it may be, to be helpful to my country 
and to my people and to my fellows. 

And I am apprehensive of this species of legislation. It will take 
the ideali^n out of the people of the United States ; it will take 
the reverence out of the hearts and souls for the spirit of America. 
Repression and suppression all brin^ resentment in their wake; 
just as surely as the law of gravitation has its repulsion, just so 
surely comes the reaction against any attempt upon the natural, 
normal activities of a people. 

We want to speak of America in the terms of the Declamtion of 
Independence. We want to speak and think of the spirit of the 
institutions as we do on the Fourth of July, our Independence Day. 
We want to speak of the Republic of the United States, and to 
think of it, in the terms of the fathers, and in the higher and better 
spirit of to-day — the more humane spirit of the peoples of to-day 
and of the future. 

This legislation is not reconstruction; it is destruction. This is 
not going to suppress or kill off discontent; it will increase it. And 
whether that discontent is manifested one way or another, it will be 
discontent; and if the open meeting, assemblage, and freedom of 
the people are curbed, the underground, tlie secret assemblage, with 
all that breeds from secrecy and darkness and the feeling of sup- 

firession and denial of right will surely follow. The prop<»ed l^gis- 
ation does not accompli^, and can not accomplisn, the desired 
result ; for the desired result is to stamp out the advocacy of change 
in the Government, in the forms, in the Constitution, in the method. 

Nothing is so contributary to a better understanding of the people 
of the United States, or of any country, of any cause, as pub- 
licity — open publicity. And, much as we are disturbed by any so- 
called radicalism, it is better that it should be permitted and be 
counteracted by other influences thnt we can exert than that we 
should attempt to throttle it. It will not be throttled. 

I think the American labor movement, and I as one of its repre- 
sentatives, have done more than any other group of people to oppose 
this very thing you are trying to meet, if you are trying to meet 
the real situation. We are opposed to it in principle. We are 
opposed to it in practice, and we are contending against it more 
effectually than any other known group of which I am aware. 

I appeal in the name of labor — and not alone in the name of labor. 
I appeal in the name of our country, and the real, true, liberty-loviii|[ 
men and women of the United States, against the enactment of this 
species of legislation — not only the bill itself, but the species of 
legislation. You do not meet the condition; you do not overcome it: 
you simply provoke a greater discontent and a greater feeling of 
dissatisfaction. 

I hope the committee will not report the bill. America is too pure 
and ideal to have it defiled by such species of legislation., 

_, .„Googk' 



As the attitude of the Americnn Federation of Labor to bolshevism 
permit me to submit the following editorial published in the Ameri- 
can Federationifit for February, 1920 : 

THE TRITR ABOUT aOVIBF RVHSIA AND BOt.SHKVIAtf . 

Nil piiKilble opportunity Tor the creation of seiitlnient afrorable to tlie aovEet 
hicfl Ih iiverlookefl by the soviet propafcundlsta in America. Tliat the Russian 
BolaheviHt Kiivernment luaintalns In this country a conttnuone pFopn^nda la no 
loDRer 8 seoreL It Is to he douhted, howei-er, whether the propaeuuda which 
emaoatfa directly fronj the Bolshevist organization Itself is more effective than 
tbe proptiKHndn which ia conductPd by those ivlio claim to be entirely detached 
from Husnian influence and Itusslan pay rolls. It Is doubtful whether thoae 
pubtlcntlon.i Issued more or less directly by RtiwilaD Bolshevist sRents have as 
Ki'eat an effect In America as those publications which style themselves " 1 lit- 
eral " and which like to be known as " Journals of opinion." such as the Na- 
tion, the Dial, and tbe New Republic. In the Name class witli these are a nam- 
ber of newspaper and mafcazine writers who have within the last two years 
become more or less well known as writers on the Bolshevist question. 

In all of these svenups of publicity there is what passes as nn air of toler- 
ance under the fnilse of which, however, support of the Bolshevist experlm^it 
has been at least generous. 

The most recent plea of these " liberal " publications and individuals Is for 
wttfaholdioK all Judgment on Russia; as was said In a recent editorial In one 
of tbe leetllng publications of this class, "we know no thing, about Russia." It 
is set forth that our Information concerning Itusslan alTaIrs "and Russian events 
Is so incomplete as to make the passing of judgment unwise. 

The American people are told that since they do not know what Is xoing 
on iu Russia It is unfair and unwise to pass Judgment There is something 
about a plea of this character that to the superficial sounds plausible enough. 
Of course. It Is intended that It should sound plansibie. On the surface It has 
all the earmarks of a plea for caution and fair play in the interests of bal- 
anced Judgment and Justice. Not everyone, however, will be deceived by this 
surface appearance. It will be apparent at once to a great many that bolshe- 
vism is an iHsue by itself and the merits or demerits of holshevlsm as a system 
of government may be Judged by Americans without reference to the facts as 
they concern conditions existing in Russia at the present moment. 

It was not nect«sar; for Americans to know at all times Just what were the 
exact conditions In Germany before passing Judgment on the form of govern- 
ment existing In Germany. It was necessary only to know what was the form 
of government and under what rules it operated. We do not have to wait for 
Information about the form of government eslstlng in what Is called Soviet 
Rnsda. All the Information necessary to the passing of Judgment on bolshe- 
vism as n system of government and as a state of society Is at hand from 
sources that are authentic. 

The plea of those misguided persons In America who say, " wait for facta 
before passing Judgment," Is nothing more than an excuse which it Is hoped will 
gain time for the Russian experiment and enable It to spread to other countries. 
It may be of interest to set down here some of the facts about Bolshevist Russia 
which have long been accessible to all America and which have long been known 
to all those who cared to have the information. 

The constitution adopted by the Fifth Pan-Russian Congress abandons all 
claim to represent the people as a whole and declares for "a dictatorship 
of the proletariat and the pooreat peasantry." 

The largest Bolshevist estimate of the numbers of the proletariat calculates 
then) as being only one-fifth gf the number of peasants. The manner in 
which a great portion of the peasantry Is disfranchised will be seen in the 
following extract from tbe new constitution (see sec. S, art 1) : 

" The Pan-Russian Congress of Soviets consists of representatives of the 
urban Soviets (one delegate for each 25,000 voters) and representatives of 
the provincial congresses (one delegate for each 125,000 voters)." 

By this method democracy Is repudiated In the practice of soviet government. 
Lenin's own antipathy to democracy Is found more clearly statetl in his 
denunciation of the Menshevlki, which is the rival faction of the Social Demo- 
cratic Party: 
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" In Its dssa composttloQ tbts pert; Is not aodaltst at all. It doesn't repre- 
•ect the iBborfng maBsea; tt represents fairly proqterons peaaants and wortdnfc- 
men, petty traders, and many small and some even fairly large capitalists, and 
a certain number of real but gullible proletarians who have been canght in the 
bourgeoisie net." 

It will t>e seen here that even a "fairly prosperons " worMngman Is not a 
proletarian and as an individual la to be looked npon with more or less of 
•com. 

Knrl Radek. high In the rounctls of bolsherlsm, stated In an interview 
given In Berlin to a correspondent of the New Tork Globe that " the claim 
made by some of our people that the malority of the Russian people favor the 
soviet government is not true. The peasants are against the soviet govem- 

It In fair to say that the peasants constitute some 85 per cent of the Russian 

Bolahevlnt statistics show how small is the Bolshevist minority vhieb gov- 
erns the Soviets under the rule of abKoIutIsm in the name of the proletariat 
while truly represeiitlug neither the niml nor urban masses. Thene statistics 
show that the Bolshevist minorlt.v does not even represent the masses ot the 
factory workers In Jloscow. the stronghold. The following figures are from 
the Bolshevist publicntion, Comraunar, of May 17, 19J9: 

" The Sytin printing works employs 1,600 persons. In the communist nucleus 
there are 10 communists and CO sympathisers. After the meetlne at which 
on nnti-Kolchati resolution was defeated, a ' vindication committee ' was elected 
to explain in tlie press the true attitude of the shop : The workers of the shop 
•re against Kolchak. but they would not adopt the resolution because it came 
from the Bolshevik I . 

" Postavschlk employs 2.660 workmen. Tlie nucleus has 36 communists and 
10 sympathizers. Of these there are only eight persons in the place and no 
party work la therefore conducted. The shop committee consists of communists. 
Literature is well distributed, 700 copies of newspapers and from 15 to 200 
copies of magaElnes. 

" Here we see that even the Immense soviet subsidies for propaganda are 
fnttle — In spite of the fact that the workers are advanced socialists, shut 
off from the outside world and without an independent press. It will be 
noted that In most of tliese Cactorlea the economic dependence of the workers 
on the Soviets for Jobs, bread tlckela, and factory subsldles^to say nothing 
ot terrorism— has led to Bolshevist committees or shop officials. 

" Bromley, 1,200 workers employed. The group consist of 10 communis^ 
and 15 sympathiners. The group meets every week. The factory committee Is 
communist. The general state of mind la Improving. 

" Einem-— Employs 1,400 workers. 850 of whom are women. The nucleus has 
40 communists and 8 sympathizers. Their influence In the factory Is little. 
The presiding officers of the shop committee are communists. Lecturea are ai^ 
ranged occnslonally. Newspapers are well distributed. 

" Centrosoyuz— flOO working women are employed. The nucleus has 25 com- 
munists and 4 sympathisers. The women are very backward and party work 
among them Is very difficult. 

"The Electric Station of 1886—1.300 workmen ape employed. The com- 
munist group has 27 members. Party work is not being conducted. The gen- 
eral state of mind Is calm. The shop committee Is communist" 

This publication lists 16.000 workers In one part of Moscow and finds among 
these 687 Bolshevist party members and sympathizers. The one union mem- 
tloned In the district shows about one-half of Its members In these two classes. 

Concerning the "chaotic, topsy-turvey " activities of the Soviets, Maxim 
Oorky, while editor of an Ind^wndent Bolshevist paper in Russia and while 
himself a Bolshevist, declared : 

" The decrees of the government of people's commissioners are no more than 
newspaper feuilletons, no more, no less. It Is that sort of literature which is 
written on water, and even though a real Idea Is now and then given expres- 
sion to, the present circumstances forbid the realization of any idea, 

" ),enin possesses all the qualities of a ' chief,' Including tiie absolute moral 
IndlfTerence which is often necessary to such a port. This people has already 
paid for I^nln's ' experience ' wltii thoustinds and thousands of Uvea. It will 
still cost tens of thousands more. But this atrocious tragedy ne^er makes 
Lenin hesitate, for he Is tlie slave of dogma, and his partisans are hts jslavea. 
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The working classes are to Lenin what minerals are to tJie metalhirglst. Can a 
SodsUst-NatJonaliBt state be made of this mineral? Indeed, no; and Lenin 
doubts IL But why not try! What does Lentn risk If the attempt does not 
come off? Nothing much." 

Concerning those things for which bolshevisin stands and the Bolshevist 
laetliodB of obtaining power and of furthering the cause of bolshevism tiirough- 
out the world, there is ample dopumentary evidence. 

Bruce Lockhart. whose competency is testified to by Rayoiond Robins, and 
■who was In Russia at the same time as an unofficial English representative 
persona grata to the Bolshevist ruling powere, had this to say : 

" The avowed ambition of Lenin is to create civil warfare throughout 
Europe. Every speech of Lenin's la a denunciation of constitutional wetliods, 
itnd a glorification of the doctrine of phy^cal fori-e. With that object in view 
lie Is destroying system attcaliy both by execution and hy deliberate starvation 
every form of opposition to bolsheviara. This system of ' terror ' Is aimed 
chiefly at the Liberals and non-Bolshevist Socialists whom Lenin regards as 
his most dangerous opponents." 

Oscar Tokol. first constitutionally elected prime minister of Finland, who 
ppent several months In Russia as a pro-Bolshevist, set down this verdict : 

" In comparison with the entire [wpulation, only a small minority supports 
the government, and, what Is worse, to the supporters of the government are 
rallying all the hooligans, robbers, and others to whom this period of coq- 
faalon promises a good chance of Individual action. 

"Even a great part of those who from the beginning could stay with the 
goTernment and who still are sincere social democrats, having seen all this 
chaos, begin to step aside or to ally themselves with those openly opposing the 
Kovernment. Naturally, as time goes by there remains only the worst and the 
roost demoralized elementa Terror, arbitrary rule, and open brigandage be- 
come more and more usual, and the government Is not able to prevent It, 

" Naturally, only a small part of the people will remain backing such an 

The world-wide revolutionary alms of the Bolsheviki are clearly Indicated 
In last year's May day proclamation of the communist International In which 
appeared this phrase : 

" Long live civil war; the only Just war In which the oppressed class fights 
Its oppressors." 

A more recent proclamation contained the following declaration: 

" Gonriuest of the political power means not merely a change In personnel, 
bnt annihilation of the enemies' apparatus of the government. The revolution- 
ary era compels the proletariat to make use of the means of battle which will 
concentrate Its entire energies, namely, mass action with Its logical resultiint 
direct conflict with the government machinery In Oi)en combat." 

The "mass terror" tactics of the Bolshevist rulers Is characterized In 
numerous Bolshevist orders which have been publl.'shed and of which the 
following otndal order of the commandant of the fortified district o( Ifetrogrnd 
quoted from iKevestla of August 10, 1919, Is a fair example: 

" I warn all that In the event of repeated cases of arson, I will not hesitate 
to adopt extreme measures, Including the shooting of the bourgeoisie hostages. 
Id view of the fact that all the White Guard's plots directed against the prole- 
tarlKn state must be regarded not as the crime of Individuals but as the 
offense of the entire enemy class. 

" Signed : Acting commandant of the fortified district of Fetrogrnd. 

"B. KOZLOVSKY." 

The following oRlclal soviet telegram, dated September 2, 1018. Justifies 
mass terror as a reprisal, but also refers to the fact that It had been previously 
adopted : 

" Notwithstanding frequent pronouncements urging mass terror against the 
sodallst revolutionaries, White Guards, and bourgeoisie, no real terror exists. 
Such a situation should decidedly be stopped. End should be put to weak- 
ness and softness. All right socialist revolutionaries known to local Soviets 
should be arrested Immediately. Numerous hostages should be taken from 
the bourgeoUle and other classes. At the slightest attempt to resist or the 
illghtest movement among the White Ouanls. mass shooting should be applied 
at once. Initiative in this matter rests especially with the local executive 
committees." 
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Terrorism is not denied by tlie BolshevlW. Soviet Runla. pnbllslied in New 
lork City, as an organ of " Ambawador " Martens makes the plain declara- 
tion that If the pollcj' of the enlente Is not changed there may follow " total 
extermination of the Kusalan bourgeoisie by the exasperated masses." 

Concerning the reasons for adoption of terrorist methods, Radelc has said: 
I am one who does not deny that there hag been terror in Russia. The 
Ooverninent had to adopt drastic measures to keep the hungry, disgruntled, 
war-wearj- millions In leash." 

Lenin lilmaelf does not ainays excuse his civil war as a defensive proposi- 
tion. In his address to American norkingmen, the text of which is declared 
genuine by Martens, Lenin said : 

" In reality the class struggle In revolutionary times has always Inevitably 
taken on the form of a civil war, and civil war Is unthinkable wltliont the 
worst kind of destruction, witliout terror and limitations on tl>e form of 
democracy In the Interest of war. One must be a sickly sentimentalist not to 
be able to see, to understand and appreciate this necessity. 

"The class struggle Is permanent. We are living to revolutionary tltnea. 
In order to flght the clusa struggle effectively In sncL times, in order to get 
power and keep it, civil war, terrorism, etc., are necessary. Here is the whole 
doctrine." 

Karly In I^nin's civil war Gorky wrote: 

■'The rcTOlntlonary army gurrlwn nt Sebastopol has already undertaben 
the last final struggle with the bourgeoisie. WItliout much ado they decided 
simply to massacre all the bourgeoisie who lived within their reach. They 
decided and did It. At flrst they massacred the Inhabitants of the two most 
bourgeoisie streets In Sebastopol ; then the same operation, In spite of the re- 
sistance of the local soviet, was extended to Simferopol, and then came the turn 
of Eupatorla. 

"Apparently similar radical methods of class war n-ili soon be applied to 
greater Russia. 

" In Russia conscience Is dead. The Russian people, in fact, have lost all 
sense of right and wrong. ' Pllage whatever there Is to pllage.' Such is the 
motto of the two groups of Bolshevlkl. The Red Guards, constituted to attach 
the counter revolutionaries, shoot without trial anyone whiMO they ni^tect. 
Pillage In all its forms Is the only thing which Is organized. In Petrograd 
every bolshevlst cttlsen may share In the spoil." 

This was written by Gorky early In 1918. This date should be borne in mind 
upon reading the remainder of Gorky's statement which follows: 

" For the period of revolution 10,000 lynchlngs have already been accounted 
for. This Is how democracy Is meting out Judgment upon those who have In 
some way sinned against the new order. 

"During the days of the progress of drunkenness human beings were shot 
down like dogs and the cold-blooded destruction of human lives csnie to be a 
common-place dally occurrence. In the newspaper Pravda the programs of the 
drunken uiobs are written up as the 'provocative acts of ttie bourgeoisie,' 
which Is clearly a misrepresentation ; the employment of a petty phrase which 
can only lead to tlie further shedding of blood." 

The Moscow wireless New Year's message for 1920 was: 

" In 1020 we shall attain a victorious end of civil war. Siberia, the Ukraine, 
the Don region, and the Caucasus desire Soviets. There will also be sofleta 
at Berlin, Washington, Paris, and London. Soviet authority will he supreme 
throughout the world." 

Die Frelhelt, the Berlin organ of the Independent Social I>emocrats, a revo- 
lutionary organ wMcU has been most friendly to the Bolshevlkl, says: 

■' Purity of principles Is for Russia only an article for exportation. Always 
seeking to Introduce anarchy and disorder In the n-orld, Lenin to-day finds bis 
road to Dnmosciis, for he Is maklni; a fresh appeal to capitalist forms in order 
to reestablish the general economy of the country. The dictatorship of the 
proletarlnt Is reducing Itself to the dictatorship of a few Communist leaders. 
The councils' system Is broken up, for the workers have no longer any Influence 
in the factories. The agrarian program of the Communists Is a complete 
(la SCO." 

An Interesting point which It Is well to recall is the total lack of moral sense 
on the part of the Bolshevlkl. using the term " moral sense " as it Is understood 
In the civilized world. 

Zlnoview, president of the Petrograd Soviet, discussing the Prlnkopo Island 
proposal Febniary 2, 1919. said: 
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" We are willlDg to sign unfavorable peace with the Allies. It woold only 
mean that we should put no trust whatever to the bit of paper we would sign. 
We Bboiild use the breathing apace so obtained In order to gather our strength 
Id order that the mere continued existence of our KOvemment would keep up 
the world-wide propaganda which soviet Russia has been carrying on for 
more than a year." 

A wireless dispatch from Moscow dated December U, 1919, quotes Lenin 
as follows: 

"In a mass, they (the well-to-do peasants) are on the side of the capitalists 
and are not content with the revolution that has taten place. It will be neces- 
sary to wage a long struggle yet against this group. The mass of the middle 
peasantry stand among those who have exploited others. Here Is our most 
dlfflcBlt task. 

" ' For the present there ts no choice,' Lenin conclndes, we must assist the 
workers or the least hesitation will give victory into the hands of the land- 
owners and capitalists." 

The economic condition In Internal Russia at the present time has absolutely 
nothing to do with the merits or demerits of the Bolshevist philosophy of 
government. 

The Russian economic situation should have not the slightest influence tn 
determining the Judgment of any person on the question of Bolshevism as a 
philosophy of government and of social organiEatlon. If the Russian economic 
■ organization "were perfect and were functioning regularly with Prussian effi- 
ciency it would not add one lota to the weight of proof in favor of Bolshevism 
and should not be considered as having any hearing upon the question. 

The facta concerning the economic organization of Russia, however, do not 
show such a state of perfection but show a state of affairs decidedly the con- 
trary. It may be of Interest to quote one or two Bolshevist authorities on 
this phase of the question merely by way of iliumlaatlon. 

The Severnaya Coramunar No. 78; 

" There is an unprecedented decline of productivity In mills and factories. 
We must combat this resolutely." 

The following statements, also highly illuminating, have been recently sub- 
mitted by responsible Russian trade-unionists to Mr. W. A. Appleton as presi- 
dent of the International Federation of Trade Unions, forwarded by him to the 
American Federation of Labor, and form the most recent direct Information : 

Decembeb 12, 1B19. 
To W. A. Apflttoit, 

PreHdent Intemalionol Federation of Trade Unions. 

Statement by the Workers' Delegation — Ijevsbl and Vodklnska factories: 

This delegation, which arrived at London on December 6, 1919, has by 
general consent of the workers of IJevskl and Vodlcinska factories, and by the 
resolution passed at the sitting of the Ural's Trade Union on June 15 the fol- 
lowing mission to perform : 

To Inform the citizens of England concerning the present condition of Rna- 
sl8 and the Russian working class. 

We come forward as nonparty representatives of worklngmen, and we do 
not wish to Involve ourselves In English party politics. We turn to you In 
the first place as the representatives of a nonparty labor organization, and 
ask you to give us your cooperation In the fulfillment of our mission. 

We have up to now given no Interview to the English press. We wish to 
declare hereby that we are ready to answer all direct questions, trath In meet- 
ings and the press, and if necessary, to answer them before the bureau of 
the International Federation of Trade Unions at Amsterdam. 

In submitting this statement we appeal in the name of Justice to Interna- 
tional democracy. 

Tpovalov, 
Pretident Vodkinaka Union Metal Workers. 
Stbtimblov, 
Member of Directorate of Metal Worker*' I'nion, Perm. 
Jakdebuov. 
Vice Prettdent Federated Trade Uniont of Urali. 
Mensrerov, 
Member of RxecisHve Committee, I}ev»ki Union of On/anization. 
166718—20^ IT ,^ , 
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Tbe following aapplementary statement is made by tbe delegate from the 
Todklnska workers : 

" The causes of the rising against the soviet rule by IJevakl and Vodklnska 
peasant and workmen It is my wish to explain : 

" People reading and bearing the tbunderons logic and blatant rhetoric oT 
Lenin, TrotskI, and their assoclatea, but nnfamillor with the actual state of 
afCalrs In Russia, are not in a position to understand It. They may think 
that the party which U Qghttng Bgainst soviet rule, as established by Lenin 
and TrotskI, consists of the bourgeoisie and the old reactionary group. To 
emerge from this illusion, it is necessary to master the history of the situa- 
tion. It Is necessary to listen to the voice of the real Russia. 

"We recognlee that Russia economically lags behind other nations; that 
Russian manufacturers are In their early stages of development ; and from 
economic laws It Is certain that where there are not mano^ctures th^e can 
be no working classes, consequently there can be no (Murgeolste. 

" In Russia, out of 1SO,000,000 Inhabitants, 150.000,000 are peasants and about 
20,000,0000 are workers. Then we hear the Bolshevists talk about ' power for 
the peasants and workers.' But is that what they have brought about? No, 
The voice of real Russia proclaims to all the world the following story : 

" The Bolshevists estDbllsbeU their power by bayonets and broke the Btrenglli 
of peasants and workers, broke tbe elected assembly, wliirh was on the prin- 
cJpie of universal, direct, equal, and secret voting — broke all tlie soeletlw of a 
deniocratlc nature, such as the Zerapstvos, tliat self-governing biWly elected ty ■ 
universal, lUrect, anil secret voting. The bolahevlsta, ruthlessly, like autocratic 
gendarmes, killed all labor, polltleni and socinllstlc organlzatlona throttled tlie 
labor press, as, for Instance, Its organ of the Socliil Democrats and Social Re- 
publicans, and Anally the bolshevists established by degree the dawn of their 
own Tsarist Socialism. 

" Who split up the reserve funds of the trade-unions? The bolshevists. Who 
split up the trade-unions as a class? By whose orders were all strlkea put 
down by force of arms and amid plentiful executions? It was tbe bolshevlsis 
who broke tbe workmen's cooperative societies and converted tbelr shops Into 
commnnal stores. Tbe bolshevists promised the Russian people bread, pence, 
and freedom. 

"Actually, In place of peace they gave civil war, which destroyed all manu- 
facture and stained every side wUh blood; In place of freedom, prison, eillft 
and the shooting party ; in place of bread, famine and the grave. So It was, 
that having drunk to the full the cup of humiliation and tasted this red-bayonet 
socialism. IJevskl and Vodklnska recognized that further life of this sort was 
Impossible, and though without arms, and armed only with the armor of rlBht, 
with only their bllsterwl hands to light with, united In spirit, to a man tlH7 
rose against the oppre^sora, and by virtue of their strength of will, snatcheo 
the rifles from tbe hands of the Red Guard and b^an the battle for eltlMSS' 
rights and the freedom of the Russian people. 

" The readers asks why bolshevlsm holds out so long if the peasants and 
workers are fighting against it. This Is the true answer; All the world koovrs 
that the bolshevists concluded peace with WUhelm, disarmed the Russian army, 
and with the Germans began to shoot doivn the workers and peasants. All 
the time their chief power has rested In Magyars, Chinese, Letts, Owr's 
gendarmes, capital criminals, and communists. 

"All these dark forces, armed to the teeth, are driving under threat of death 
father against son, brother against brother, and the Russian people, which boTe 
the first brunt of the mailed Apt of Teutonic Junkerdom and in the first pi"'* 
saved France and all Europe from destruction's bite, now bleeds In the struRlo^ 
against It and looks to allied democracy ell over the world in its turn to save 
Russia. 

" Tpovalov" 

A supplementary Statement hy member for IJevskl factory follows: 

" We. Ijevskl and Vodklnska workers, who raised tbe standard and took arms 
ngnlnat Iwlshevisni, are anslous to give our story to English workers and to 
Engli.sh newspapers. We wish to explain the reason which led to our revolt, 
(or we can not nt present understand why part of the English press regards the 
Bolshevists as the friends of trade-unionism. We Russian workers have fonsa 
that the Bolshevists turned out enemies to trade-unionism as big as the eap^ 
tallsts of the CV.ar's time. We are ready to give you details of the horrors wnlcii 
we workers have lived through under the rCfilme of their despotic sway- "* 
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will irive yon tte story of the decline of Russian productivity, and with It the 
K'llpse of the Indnatrlal classes, 

"We took up flmiB agBlnat our oppreesors In the name of the duty which we 
owe to labor's flag, for which hundreds and thonsands of Its loyal defenders 
have died In our part of the world. 

" Menshekov." 

The iKilnt which It Is Intended to convey la that there Is available In America, 
and there has h«en in free circulation for months, ample Information of an 
authentic and official character descriptive of bolshevism as applied to govern- 
ment In Russia. No American who cares to take the pains to read that which 
Is almost thrust under his obserratlon need have the slightest doubt about the 
philosophy of bolshevism or about the alms of the Bolaheviat government set 
up by Lenln and Trotskl in what Is known as Soviet Russia. 

It Is not necessary to withhold Judgment on the ground of Insufficient infor- 
mation, Dor Is it all to the point that there are facts about the economic struc- 
ture Id Russia concerning which we are not Informed. Judgment as to 
whether the political structure of bolshevism Is good or bad, democratic or 
antidemocratic desirable or undesirable, must be formed on the basis of facta 
about the character of that structure Itself. An autocmoy may be efSclent 
In feeding and clothing Its subjects, but the American miod will insist npoD 
passing Judgment on autocracy upon the facts relating to the autocracy Itself 
and not npon the basis of whether It feeds the people or doesn't feed them. 
Industrial efficiency can never pass current In the United States as a reason 
for the existence of on autocracy. 

In all concepts of freedom within the American Nation one fundamental prin- 
ciple is that any involuntary servitude — that la, compulsory labor — shall not be 
enforced upon the working people. Indeed, as a result of the American Civil 
War of 1861-1865 4.000.000 colored slaves were freed and an amendment to 
the Constltntlon of the United States adopted as follows: 

" Neither slavery nor Involuntary servitude except as a punishment for crime, 
whereof the party shall have been duly convicted, shall exist within the United 
States or any place subject to their Jurisdiction," 

And that concept and the spirit of that amendment have been entirely re- 
versed by the constitution of Bolshevist Russia, which provides for and enforces 
compulsory labor. 

The plea to withhold Judgment on the ground that " we knew nothing about 
Rnsaia " Is a plea based on a false assumption and a plea which should be 
dented a bearing for the simple reason that we do know about Russia in all 
those essentials which are necessary In passing Judgment on Bolshevism. The 
plea to withhold Judgment Is a last desperate attempt to win favor from the 
American people for a system of government which by the confession of its 
own advocates and defenders is foreign to every concept of the American 
Republic 

We know about Russia. We know about bolshevism. We know the piteous 
story of cruelty and Intolerance and we know the autocratic concept that under- 
lies the minority dictatorship which is hailed to the world by Its dupes and 
advocates as the most perfect state of society yet devised. 

We know about it and we condemn it completely, Qnally, and fur ail time. 



[Amertcan FedovtlMilat, March, 1020,} 



Fresh developments In France emphasize a truth about bolshevlxm which is 
too often overlooked by students of that manlfestntlou of human fallibility. 
"These new developments should serve to clarify the general understanding of 
the true character of bolshevism. The French Sociuilat Party has declared 
its adherence to what Is known as the third International. In the course of 
a somewhat lengthy declaration there Is this paragraph : 

"The French Socialist Party Indorses with all Its power the suggestion of 
the German Independents nni will work for the world unity of socialism by 
the fnslon of all elements of the second international which have remained 
faithful to the class struggle with the groups that compose the third Interna- 
tional." 

The important and significant news Is not alone that the French SocloIIst 
Party has Indorsed the thini, or communist Intemallonnl which was cal^ 
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Into b^DK by L^iln and is iIomlDat«d' wholly by Urn, The Important and 
r rignlflcap t news U tliat the Froich sodallsts support bolshevlsm, while the 
French trade unloutBts do not 

That which the French aoclallata Indorse and oUng to han been repudiated 
by the trade unionists by a vote of four to one. This action was taken recently 
by the French Conredenitlon (Jenerale du Travail (The French Federation 
ol Labor). 

The truth that haa been evident for a long time to those who understand 
the character of various movements which pretend to represent " the working 
class " is that the main support of bolshevlsm really Is closely akin to a bour- 
geoisie support and that the main strength of bolshevlat sentiment throughout 
the world la in reality a middle-class support and not at all a working class 
support, except to a dec4dedly minor degree. 

Examination of the facts will make this clear. The French Socialist Party 
Is a political organization In which politics la played with extreme vigor 
and finesse and which Is wholly dominated by persons who, by every mark 
that goes to classify Indlvldnnls, are of tlie middle class. Certainly, they 
have no organic connection with the ranks of labor. French noclallst leader- 
stilp Is, superficially at least, " a scholarly affair." It is much such a profession 
as the law, medicine, nr jonmalisni. In fact, almost every French socialist 
iKilltlclan of note also is a Journalist, for the one profession makes the other 
n8ce!<sarv. The French socialist leader truly belongs to that section of bump- 
tiously revolutionary society now generally known as the intelligentsia. 

French labor unionism, on the other hand, is labor. Real labor needs no 
Identifying tag. Its genuineness is apparent. Those who they say speak for 
labor are constantly proclaiming their authenticity. It is necessary tliat 
they should. 

The prophets of bolslievlani In France are the leaders of the Socialist 
Party, t(^ether with sncli men as Henri Barbusse and Anatole France — 
iiien who live and have their prosperity In tlie realm of wits and theories. 

Bolshevism, according to Lenin's pronouncements. Is a schenm for Qte 
enrichment of the producers of wealth, and u device with which to confound 
■ill who do no labor. The adherents of lM>lshevlRm, beginning with T>entn 
himself, are not the producers, eseept In nn entirely unimportant sense and 
to an almost Inslgniflcant degree. Emphasis Is brouf^t to this truth by the 
situation now existing in France. 

But what has happened In France Is only what has happened elsewhere^ 
France freshly emphasizes the matter by the fact that both the unions and 
the Socialist Party have taken ofllcial action almost simultaneously. 

The Socialist Party In the United States has just decided to support the 
Ijenin International. The Socialist Party here In no less doctrinaire, no less 
an organisation of pretense, no less a forum for " professionals," than the 
Socialist Party In Fniiice. The American Federation of Labor, on the other 
hand, which alone speaks (or labor in America, because it ahjne. is labor, 
has repudiated bolshevlsm and pronounced It a menace to the civllliatlou 
of the world. 

In America, as In France, the socialist politicians and theorists are Joined 
by other theorists in their advocacy of bolshevlsm. The purple fringe of 
Intellectual freaktshness In America Is for bolshevlsm. It happens to he 
tlie mode; what the consequences might l>e to civilisation were bolshevlsm 
lo overthrow democracy causes them no apprehension. 

lu France the real producers will have none of bolshevlsm. In America the 
real producers will have none of bolshevlsm. In England the story is much 
the same, though the line Is less clearly drawn, due to the manner In which 
tile Intelligentsia has seeped Into trade union leadership. But In the main 
bolshevlsm In England Is a thing stamped with the approval of such men as 
George Lansbury and Ramsay Mac Donald, theorists and politicians. The 
masses of the producers of England may have an affliction, but It Is not bolshev- 
lsm at nit. 

Even In Russia the real producers of Russian wealth have fled from bolshev- 
lsm and accept Its presence only because of compulsion. Russia's great wealth 
has been and Is In the products of her land. Russian city Industry has never 
bothered the world. But Russian wheat. In normal times, was an export com- 
modity of vast proportions. Russian Industry could not provide for the needs 
of Russia. Russian agriculture could provide for the needs of Russia and over- 
flow through all Europe In a great, golden stream of abundance. And the Rns- 
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slan peerant, the greatest productive ugent in Russia, has not acc^ted bolaher- 
Ism. Lenin hlmnelf eomplalna bitterly of that fact 

In November, 1919 — three montba ago — r^nln npoke before the " First All- 
Rusalan Conference on the Work in the Villages." Jzvestla on November 13, 
quoted Lenin's lament over tbe obstinacy of the peasant, a lament which 
Lenin has uttered a hundred times In his dictatorial career. Satd he then : 

" Here we have the most complicated and Important prohlem of socialist re- 
construction. The soviet and socialist power will be finally solidified, only 
when (he peasant Is in unquestioning alliance with the workers." 

L«ifn always notes a difference between peasants and workers. His lan- 
Kuage seems to Indicate tliat the peasant is a different tlnd of entity, more In 
the nature of a tool. He makes it clear, however, that without peasant supiwrt 
bolshevism is doomed to fall. He eontinned: 

"The victory over Denlklne, which is now not remote, will not be the final 
destruction of capitalism. This is understood by everybody. They will make 
more than one attempt yet to throw the uoose about the throat of soviet Russia. 
Tlie pensant, therefore, has no alternative, either he will help the worker — and 
then we shall conquer capitalism — nr the least llltle wavering will bring again 
the shackles of capitalism." 

Lenin, here and elsewhere, makes it clear that peasant support and coopera- 
tion are something which he has not been able to get either by cajolery nr to 
compel by force and atrocity. And without this '"the least little wavering" 
will bring down his honse. 

In addition to all this, there is the recent utterance of Minister of Klunttions 
Krasln In the Lenin autocracy. Krasln'a remarks are quoted in tbe course of 
a character sketch published in Le Temps, of Paris, and republlfihed In tbe 
New Europe. Krasln Is quoted as having said to a friend of the writer, "Who 
stm ttetleves In socialism In Russia? Anyhow, neither I nor Lenin." Krasln 
has lield four ministerial posts under Lenin and tbe Temps writer dewrlbes 
his efforts in each as having been to restore " good bourgeoisie practices." 

There Is the situation. It is not hlockndcs and outside opposition that 
bring sorenesH and apprehension to the heart of Lenin; it is the failure of the 
Sreat prodadng masses wtthln his own realm to rally to the support of his 
fantastic stnictnre. 

Throughout the world the actual producing forces of society have not been 
swayed by the exotic chords of bolshevlst propaganda. Their hands are too 
close to the machinery of society to be caught pulling the wrong iever. But 
that semidetached, though clearly dllTerentlated, body of men and women whose 
time is spent In theorizing about the salvation of society and the future welfare 
of latHir, has been made dlKzy by the madness of the Bolshevist whirl and- has 
fallen iB, about as was to have been expected. It is a fair measure of 
bolshevism — a scheme set forth as the salvation of labor yet discredited the 
world over by the great producing masses of enlightened six'lety. 

There are some working people who believe bolshevism is good. This can 
not be denied, because they proclaim themselves. There have been some who 
believed In the I. W. W. Tliere always is a small minority in any national 
population that will do the erratic thing, that will set Itself against the over- 
whelming majority, but that can in no sense pretend to represent the will or 
tbe wish or tlie sentiment of the rank and file. 

Bolshevism is a thing scorned by the producing masscN. It is a child of 
abstraction — perhaps partly also a child of distraction — surely a freak and a 
scourge, tlie destruction of which is ardently desired by all those millions of 
people who are close to the roiits and beginnings of things and who see clearly 
because they are clow to fundiimentals where clouds can not form. 

Thus It Is liecomlng more and more difficult for the propagandists of bol- 
shevism to make a case of It, more and more simple for others to record the 
exact facts against it, and more and more certain that this cancerous growth 
Is not going to be a menace anywhere outside of Itussla, where It was planted 
la an hour of great raisfortime under such circumstances as men had never wit- 
nessed. 

Mr. Kino. Mr. Marsh, of the Farmers' National Council, desires 
to file a brief and to make a brief statement. 

Mr. Gbimke. I have been attending tlie hearings, and I represent 
about 12,000,000 of people, and I want to know whether I am to have 
a hearing. 
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The Chairman. Just wa.it a moment. Mr. Marsh, we will give you 
five minutes. 

STAT£HEin' OF HA. BENTAHUT C. MASSH, SECSETAST OF THE 
TAfiHEBS' HATIOHAL COITNCIL. 

Mr. Marsh. The Farmers' National Council, may I explain, is a 
political union of leading farm organizations, and to cariy out their 
reconstruction program adopted here in January, 191S. in the 
Farmers' National Reconstruction Conference they took tnis posi- 
tion, wliich lias a direct bearing upon the pending legislation, in a 
plank entitled " Restoration of personal liberty " : 

The eRjilonnicp luw atiil nil xlnillur taws enact«<l tn render Amerlm unified in 
the war niuKt he repealetl unil nbroicntetl nt the cli>8e of the war. All nets of 
Goti;:resK ami Kiate leglslutuivH restricting freedom of speech, freedom of 
publlcntUm, freedom of travel, and freedom of eholce of reslilenpe or of occu- 
pation, und all executive nets of Fresldenta and of ftovernora of States and 
XerrltorieH that liitve their foundation in war np»HlB must he nlmllarly re- 
pealer! or termlnutiit. A\'e declare for {feiierni niiniesty for all jiolitlcal pris- 
oners. 

Now, I have got to conclude within five minutes, Mr. Chairman 
and gentlemen of the committee, and I want to say tliat if we im- 
derstand the position of the farmers — and there are some three- 
quarters of a million of farmers members of the farmers' organiza- 
tions, all united to carry out this reconstruction program — they feel 
that no more repressive legislation but more economic justice is 
neede<l to meet the present situation. We have won the war without 
any such law as you contemplate enacting, and it seems a rather 
superlative thing, in view of that accomplishment. 

You will recall that the New York World said that one of two 
great causes for bolshevism is the United States Congress. Now, 
what are you trying to do! You are trying to put through Congress 
a railroad bill that will increase the cost of living tremendously. 
You are trying to sell ships which the people subscribed for in the 
Liberty loans at about 50 or 60 cents on the dollar to the predatory 
intei-ests. 

The Attorney General admits, of course, that the packers have 
committed felonies, but he condones it hy agreeinjj with them 

Mr. CuRHiE. You charge that Congress is deliberately doing these 
things? You made that statement in Detroit, that the Congi-ess of 
the United States was deliberately selling out the public, did you 
not? 

Mr. Marsh. Not in just those words. I made a statement and the 
newspaper writer was intelligent enough to draw that deduction 
from it. 

Mr. Boies. What has that got to do with the espionage bill ! 

Mr, Marsh. Just this: Give us economic laws, and do not play the 
game of the predatory interests. There is no class in America that 
more strongly insists upon law and order and hates violence than 
the American farmers, Xeitlier do they stand for anai-chy. 

I have been out in the States recently of five members of this 
committee and have attended a conference of the farmers of the 
national organizations, with the Federation of Labor, together with 
the railroad brotherhoods, and I know I am speaking ihe senti- 
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ments of many of tiiose States when I say that we want all crime 
punished, bat we know that instead of more legislation of this sort, 
what the American people want is economic justice, and we are 
looking to Congress, with this enonnous debt hanging over us, for 
economic justice. 

Mr. Yates. I will have to ask to be excused if we are to continue 
to discuss these matters. If you want to discuss this bill I shall be 
glad to hear you. 

Mr. Massh. May I state f^in, thai having read this paragraph 
on the restitution of personal liberty, that I believe it is the senti- 
ment of the rank and file of the farmers, that since we have won the 
war without such legislation, and since we have been able to arrest 
criminals under the present law, we do not need such legislation. 

You know, Mr. Chairman, in your own State, that the big Cham- 
ber of Commerce of Minneapolis has tried to brand the Ainerican 
farmers as anarchistic. 

The Chaibhan. I hardly think that that is a fair statement to 
make. 

Mr. Mabsh. I have read this protest of the Farmers' National 
Council against the enactment of any of these bills, dealing with 
edition. 

STATEKEFT OF US. AB£HWOOI) H. OSIIKEE, KEFBESEKTHIO 
THE ITATXOnAL ASSOCIATIOK FOB THE ADVANCEHKVT OF 
THE COLOBEr PEOPLE. 

Mr. Griuki:. Mr. Chairman and gentlemen of the committee, I 
think we are very much concerned in this matter, and especially in 
one section of the country, because the bill which you have before 
you, in a general way, would aflfect the right of free speech, the right 
of assembly and freedom of the press of Americans in general, and 
affect us peculiarly when it comes to the South. For instance, if we, 
the colored people of the South, attempted to advocate the enforce- 
ment of the thirteenth amendment, we know exactly what would 
h app en down there. 

We think! it is an attack on the crop system, the slavenr of the 
tenant farmers, and that it would become dangerous. If we at- 
tempted to advocate the reduction of southern representation, that 
person who advocated it probably would be lynched down there, and 
if in one of our papers we attempted to say we should have equal 
suffrage in the South, that would be still more dangerous. The 
person advocating that would be considered a person to be got rid of. 

When our publications, our magazines, advocate that sort of thing, 
it is advocating what is considered in the South anarehy, because 
this is repression. The whole system is a repression) of the people 
down there for the purpose of what they call the white man's govern- 
ment. 

Now, what sort of education can deal with a system like that? 
The most feasible means we could use, never mind what the injustice 
is — if we react against it, we are dangerous persons in the South 
and must be got rid of; I would be mciting racial prejudice and 
racial anta^nism and racial hatred and therefore I Imow that you 
are very kmd in giving me this time, but I want you to remember 
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that, that your genera] laws affect generally the people all over the 
United States, the freedom oi the press, the right of free speech, the 
right of assembly, and other rights, and in a peculiar way. 

Should you pass that law, you would put it in the hands of the 
South to increase- its stranglehold upon 12,000,000 of people. Are 
you willing to do that? 

Therefore I ask you not to pass any laws that will increase that 
stranglehold down there, that will suppress more than exists now the 
right of free speech, free press, and t£e right of assembly. 

STATEHEin: OF KEL niDSOH KTRO, EXECTTFIVE SECBETASY, 
KATIOHAL FOPUL&S OOVEEHUENT LEAGUE. 

Mr. Kino. Mr. Chairman and gentlemen of the committee : I de- 
sire to speak for a few moments on the question as to whether it is 
wise public policy for this committee to recommend and this Con- 
gress to enact any peace-time sedition legislation whatsoever, and to 
state why the National Popular Government League, of which I am 
executive secretary, considers such laws both unnecessary and unwise. 

Hearings on the Graham bill before the Rules Committee had 
hardly begim before it was plainly evident we were in deep water 
and the issue raised had to be discussed with reference to a larger 
issue still. I refer to the conflict now going on between progress and 
reaction in our own counti'v and throughout the civilized world. 
Call the struggle what you will, as between capital and labor, be- 
tween piivilege and justice, between the masses and the classes — the 
essential question stirring in all men's minds is what is to be the 
status of private property and of labor in the days to come? And 
that issue at once excites the deepest passions of men. 

An acute struggle is ahead of us, indeed is upon us, beyond any 
man's power to prevent. The old order intends to stand firm : the 
new order is determined to achieve. What the outcome will be I do 
not prophesy ; nor is it in place to discuss here any proposed remedies 
for our industrial, economic, or social ills. 

The que.stion in this connection before the Congress is whether it 
will give aid and comfort to those who are determined that the con- 
flict shall be conducted in the American fashion of free open dis- 
cussion of lawful organization, of honest elections, and the execu- 
tion of the will of the majority as determined at the ballot box; or 
whether countenance is to be given to the methods of repression 
urged by those hot-headed citizens who were perhaps bom in this 
country but who haven't got over from Europe yet. 

It is a question of tactics, and if w© seek counsel in the experience 
of the past we shall find that history has some strong advice to give. 
It proves to the merest novice that wherever a dominant group in 
control of a government adopts a policy of repression, that that order 
of things is doomed to trouble, disaster, and extinction ; as, for ex- 
ample, Bourbon France and Prussianized Germany, If, on the other 
hand, the institutions of freedom are allowed to function, even in 
part, natural evolution goes on, the country is saved from the horrors 
of revolution, and peace prevails — as, for example, England, which 
has had no revolution since 1688, and in which country to-day the 
propertied classes are preparing to make such changes in their eco- 
nomic system as would horrify the average American business imind. 
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We can have no peaceful evolution in America unless free speech 
and free association prevails, and free speech can not prevail if 
peace-time sedition and espionage laws are to be put in force. 

I am well aware that every advocate of the sedition bills which 
have come before the committee declares his reverence for the Con- 
stitution, and asserts that his bill protects free speech and inhibits 
only "seditious anarchy" and the advocacy of physical force to 
overthrow our Government " — a purpose which all right-minded 
men applaud. 

Why, then, do practically all of the bills contain provisions thiU; 
by easy and obvious interpretation arm the Federal courts, district 
attorneys, and the Department of Justice generally with powers 
to arrest, jail, and imprison any person voicing ideas which may be 
made seditious by court construction ; to arrest and punish as traitors 
workingmen on strike; to prohibit advocacy of ideas which the 
party in power may not like, and in general to spread a terrorism 
over the entire press of the United States! Gentlemen devoted to 
free speech must explain these surprising jokers in bills if we are- 
to believe thev are aimed exclusively against dangerous, revolu- 
tionary "reds. 

I am glad to know that many members of this committee without 
time for close examination favored these measures at first blush 
without knowing what they actually contained, but are against them 
now. The bills, however, have gone to the country, the country has 
responded with a thunderous " no," and it is going to be difficult 
to convince the country that some indirect purpose will not luit 
behind any bill the Congress may pass on this subject. 

We hold the present penal code, plus the State laws, amply suffi- 
cient to care for any advocacy of the use of force and violence more 
powerifal than a pea shooter. 

But, Mr, King, comes the inevitable answer, do you believe in the 
advocaCT of force and violence to overthrow this Government? 

No ; I do not. If I did I would abandon the work I am doing 
to secure better machinery for constitutional government, and pi'ob- 
ably side with those who are discouraged over the present deplorable 
situation and proclaim the futility of political action. I dont be- 
lieve in murder, but I need not be accused of sympathizing with, 
murderers if I regard any more Federal law unnecessary as against 
that crime. 

But Mr. Palmer tells us there is danger of revolution. He says 
there is a hiatus in the Federal law; that while he is able to reaoi, 
under section 6 of the Penal Code, any conspiracy to advocate vio- 
lent overthrow of the Government, he is unable to get the single 
individual acting alone who does so. Surely the Attorney General 
of the United States ought to know the law. 

Admitted. And the reply is that the men who drafted the Federal 
Constitution, and who enacted the Penal Code under it, understood 
thiit "hiatus" even better than Mr. Palmer. Tliej knew, and we 
know, if we stop to think twice, that the said hiatus can not be 
closed up and freedom of speech be preserved. Mr. Palmer has dis- 
covered nothing new. 

Here is the question : How can you know by what a man merely 
speaks or writes that he has a treasonable " intent *' to overUiow the 
Government of his country by force and violence? Oootjlc 
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The Kaiser, the Czar, and every autocratic penal code of Europe 
answer thug ; Jud^ his words, and punish him for what you iiit«'- 
pret his words to intend or to mean. 

Washington, Hamilton, Jefferson, and all the fathers give answei 
in the Constitution of the United States thus: Judge the int^t ol 
his words from an overt act which he has committea and whidt can 
be proven in court. 

Back of the American principle lay a thousand years of European 
history which the fathers had clearly in mind. We do well to recdl 
it. Said Judge K. R. Kinkade, of Ohio, " Every letter of every 
word of the free-speech clause in our Constitution was bought with 
a barrel of human blood." The statement sounds extravagant, but 
it is true. 

The European practice goes on the legal theory of constructive 
treason. As a result thousands on thousands of the best men and 
women of their age have been sent to the stake, the scaffold, or to rot 
in prison, because they had ciiticized their Government or had advo- 
cated some reform which learned judges interpreted to be treason- 
able or seditious. It was a happy and convenient method of dispos- 
ing of political opponents, or radicals, or of labor agitators. The 
cost to civilization of that practice staggers the imagination. 

So the fathers said we will have none of that tyranny in America. 
This is to be a Government of laws, not of men: we will leave 
nothing to a guessing judge or a prejudiced jury. We will punish 
deeds, not mere words ; acts, not opinions. They recognized clearly 
that the danger from any law which attempts to punish words is in 
its administration. 

The difference between these two methods marks the distinction 
between the Anglo-Saxon and American tradition and law and that 
of monarchial Europe. As to the individual advocate of sedition. 
the fathers drew the line at the overt act. The question has been 
thrashed out by every body of men or every court which has dealt 
with this subject since then, and everv time, if true to the Constitu- 
tion, there is where the line has remained. 

And frankly I do not believe that Mr. Palmer, this committee, or 
this Congress can draft a bill that will further extend the power of 
the Government over mere utterances without destroying free speech 
in America. I should like to see the bill that would not which would 
be worth taking time to add to the Penal Code. 

If Mr. Palmer is scared at the size of a revolution which will be 
able to crawl through his "hiatus" he must be a timid man indeed. 
He evidently forgets that he has at least 100,000,000 to help him 
protect a Government they love as much as he does. When two or 
more men act together he admits they can be scotched. And as 
former Assistant Attomev General Alfred Bettman said to the 
Committee on Rules, the danger from a single individual attempt- 
ing to overthrow this Government by force and violence through 
mere words, when no concrete act follows, is not serious enough to 
caune any of us to lie awake nights. 

Hence we shall oppose any legislation of this character because it is 
wrong in principle and unnecessary. We shall oppose it as a matter 
of public policy, because this ia not the time to further fan the ap- 
prehension already spreading over the N'ation like a prairie fire 
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that there is an attempt being made here in Washington to deprive 
the American people of their traditional hberties under the guise 
of heading off boisiievism. It ia a time that calls for cool heads and 
sound judgment. We must not confuse industrial and economic 
unrest, due principally to the high cost of living, with revolution. 

I respectfully suggest that the way to cure unrest is for the Con- 
gress to sddi'ess itself to constructive legislation that will give the 
people a square deal. Republicans and Democrats alike must answer 
to the bar of public opinion and meet the public need on tliat issue — 
the folks want to know what you are going to do. 

There is a voice from the grass roots which tells me that all per- 
sons in this countiy with incomes of less than $5,000 are worrying 
vastly more over the question of how to make their income meet 
their expenses than they are over advocates of bolshevism- from 
Moscow. I think I spea^ their mind when I say that if the Congress 
will do something that tends toward a more just distribution of 
wealth, thev will take care of single advocates of force and violence 
who do nothing but talk, an<1 in the last analysis it is freely admitted 
by the Attorney (leneral himself that such a one is the only person 
against whose empty words he is asking you to legislate. And I 
may add my suspicion that if Mr. Palmer were not a candidate for 
the Presidency he would be more composed. 

The Chairman. This concludes the hearing. 

(Whereupon, at 1.10 o'clock p. m., the committee adjourned.) 

(The compilation of United States sedition laws, and the acts 

gissed bv the individual States, and also the sedition laws in the 
ritish Empire are as follows;) 

Ukitkd Statks I,.\\va Keiatiko to Sedition Fbou 1789 to 1919. 

Act nt .Toly 14, 1T98 (1 Stat., 596). I'lilawfiil rombliiatlon with lnt(?nt to 
oppose aoy proper meiismres of the Goveninicnt, to impede operation of any 
law or Intimidate any ufllivr In hU duty, and any advice or connsel to sucli 
<vimblaatlOR whether It nctunll.v succeeds or not, tn be " hicli misdemeanor," 
punishable by fine c)f not over J-'i.OOO and impriKonnient for not over Uve years. 
Act expired by limitation In 1801. 

Act of April SJ, 1.900 (■> Stat., 47, Art. Ill), Incorpornted In B. S. 1624, 
article 8. Nnvul court-martial t^ven discretion aa to punishment of persons In 
the Navy who utter " any seditious or mutinous words." 

Act ot April 10, 1806 (2 StnL, 360. arts. 7, 8). Incorporated In R. S. 1342, 
iirtlcles 22, 23, amended August 29. 1916 (39 Stat., 661, nrtlclea of war 66, 07). 
I'erRons subject to military law who " begin, Incite, cau.«e, or Join in any 
mutiny or sedition," In any company, etc., to suffer death or other sentence of 
court-martial. Some punishment for any officer or soldier who " being present 
at any mutiny or sedition " falls to do his utmost to suppress It. 

Act of June 30, 1834 (4 Stnt. T31, sees. 13, 14), incorpornted In R. S. 2111 
and 2112; penalty of $2,000 prescijbed for sending messages, etc., to any Indian 
tribe, chief, or Individual, with Intent to produce an infraction of any treaty 
or law of the United Stales, or to disturb the peace and tranquility Of the 
United States ; and of $1,000 for carrying such messages, etc. 

Acts of July 31. 1861 (12 Stat, 284) and April 20. 1871 (17 Stat, 13), Incor- 
l>orated In R. S. 5336, and In section 6 of the Criminal Code of March 4, 1909 
(35 Stat, 1089). Conspiracy by two or more persona in any place subject to 
Jurisdiction of the United States by force to overthrow the Government, oppose 
Its authority, delay the execution of lis laws, or seize Its property, to be pun- 
ished by fine of not over S^,(XX) or Imprisonment for not over six years, or both. 

Act of July 17, 18(52 (12 Stat., 590, sec. 2), Incorponited In R. 8. 5334 and In 
section 4 of the Criminal Codp of March 4, 1909 (35 Stat, 1088). Incitement, 
etc., of " rebellion or Insurrection against the autliorlty ot the United States " 
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punlHhable by flue of not over $10,000 or by Imprlsonmeot for not over 10 years, 
nr botb. 

Act of .Time 15, 1917 (40 Stat., 219. per. 3). When the United States la at 
wiir, false reports maile with Intent to hInOer snceess of the forces of the 
I'nlted States, or willful atteinpts to cunse InBuhonll nation or mntlny Id said 
fiircen or to obstruct recruiting and pnllBtinent therein, to be punished by 
fine of $10,000 or Imprisonment for 20 years, or both. 

Each of two or more conspiring to violate section 3 to be pnnUhed as 
therein provided, upon an overt art by any one of them, 

Same (p. 230, sees. 2, 3). Every letter, etc., containing matter ndvocatlne 
Insurrection " or forcible reelatance to any law of the United States " declared 
nonmailable. Attempts to use malls for such matter to be punished by fioe 
of $5,000 or Imprisonment for five years, or both. 

Act of May 16. 1018 (40 Stat.. S33) amending the esplonnce act (p. 219). 
Penalty pra-urHwd for abuse of the fiovernment durltift war, provoklnn rerist- 
ance to the authorities, ndvocatiiig prohibited acts, or by wonl or act favoring 
cause of enemies or opposing that of the United States. 



UirrBD States Laws Helatino to Trkabon. Seditios, Etc., in Fobce Aran. 
1, 1817. 

Constitution, Article III. section 3: Treason ORalnst the United States sbnll 
consist only In levying war against them, or In adhering to their «iemles, 
Kivlng them aid and comfort. No person shall be convicted of treason unless 
on the testimony of two witnesses to the same overt act, or on confession In 
open court. Tiie Congress shnll have power to dwlare the punishment of 
Iren.son. but no attainder of treason shall work corruution of blood, or for- 
feiture exceiit during the life of the person attainted. 

Criminal Code (30 Stat,. 1088 ff) : 

Skctio.n 1. Whoever, owing allegiance to the United States, levies war 
against them ur adheres to tlielr enemies, giving them aid and comfort within 
the United States or elsewhere. Is guilty of treason. 

Sm^ 2. Whoever Is convicted of treason shall suffer death ; or. at the 
discretion of tlie court. Mhall be impriwmed not leas than five years and lined 
not less than ten thousand dollars, to be levied on and collected out of any 
or all of his property, real and personal, of whicli he was the owner at the time 
of committing sucii trejison, any sale or conveyance to the contrary notwith- 
standing; aiKl every person so convicted of treason shnll. moreover, be in- 
capable of holding any olBce under the United States. 

Sec. 3. Whoever, owing allegiance to the Uaite<l States and -having 
knowledge of the ccmml.ssion of any treason against tliem. conceals, and does 
not. as soon as may be, disclose and nmke Icnown the same to the President or 
to some Judge of the United States, or to the governor or to some Judge or 
Justice or a particular Stale, is guilty of mlsiu'lsion of treasan aud shall be 
imprisoned not more than seven years and Uned not more than one thousand 
dollars. 

Sec. 4. Whoever Incites, set.'i on foot, assists, or engages In any rebel- 
lion or Insurrection against the authority of the United States or the laws 
thereof, or gives nli! or comfort thereto, shall be imprisoned not more than ten 
years, or fined not more than ten thousand dollars, or both; and shall, more- 
over, be Incapable of holding any olltce under the United States, 

Sec, 5. Every citizen of the United States, whether actually resident or 
abiding within the same, or In any place subject to the Jurisdiction thereof, 
or In anj' foreign coimtry, without the permission or authority of the Govern- 
ment, directly or Indirectly, commences or carries on any verbal or written cor- 
resiKindence ur Intercourse with any foreign government or any officer or agent 
thereof, with an Intent to Influence the measures or conduct of any foreign 
government or of any officer or agent thereof In relation to any disputes or 
controveniies with the United States, or to defeat the measures of the Govern- 
ment of the United States ; and every person, being a citizen of or resident 
within the Unlte<I States or In any place subject to the Jurisdiction thereof, 
and not duly authorized, counsels, advises, or assists In any Huch correspond- 
ence with such intent, sball 1>e fined not more than five thousand dollars and 
imprisoned not more than three years; but nothing In this section shall be con- 
strued to abridge the right of a citliieii to apply, himself or his agent, to any 
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furelRn Kovprnment or the agents thereof for redress of any lojurr which be 
tnay have sustained from aucb government or any of Its agents or subjects. 

Sec. 6. If two or more persons In any Stute or Territory, or In any place 
subject to the jurisdiction ot the Ignited States, conspire to overthrow, put 
doHn, or to destroy by force the Government of the United States, or to levy 
war against theiu, or to oppose by force the authority thereof, or by force to 
prevent, hinder, or delay the execution of any law of the United States, 
or by force to seize, take, or possess any property of the United States con- 
trary to the authority ttiereof, they shail each be fined not more than five thou- 
sand dollars or Imprisonment not more than six years, or both. 

Sec. 7. Whoever recruits soldiers or sailors within the United States, or la 
any place subject to the Jurlsclictlon thereof, to engage In anned hoatlUty 
aRainst the same, or opens wlthlu tbe United States, or in any place subject to 
the Jurisdiction thereof, a recruiting station for the enlistment of such soldiers 
or sailors to serve in any manner In armed hostility against the United States, 
shall be flneil not more than one thousand dollars and Imprisoned not more than 
live years. 

Stx. 8. Every person enlisted or engaged within the United States or In any 
place subject to the Jurisdiction thereof, with intent to serve in armed hos- 
tility against the l-nltetl States, shall be fined one hundred dollars and im- 
prixoned not more than Ihree years. 



iiolding any oHlce. trust, or place of confidence under the United States, or from 
dlscharEing any duties Iherenf; or to induce by like mcHns any officer of the 
United States to letive any State, Territory, District, or place where hfa duties 
as un officer are requiretl to l>e performed, or to Injure him in his person or 
property on account of his lawful disclinrge of the duties of his office, or while 
engaged In the lawful discharge thereof, or to Injure ids property so as to 
mol«it, interrupt, hinder, or impede him In the discharge of his olHclal duties, 
each of sucb persons shall be fined not more than five thousand dollars or 
Imprisoned not more than six years, or both. 

Sec. 37. If two or more persons conspire either to commit any offense 
against the United States, or In defraud the United States in any manner or 
for any purpose, and one or mi>re i>f such parties do any act to effect the 
object of the conaplnicy, each of the iwrtles to such conspiracy shall be flued 
not more than ten thousand dollars, or iniprlsoned not mure than two years, 
or both. 

Sec. 42. Whoever shall entice or procure, or attempt or endeavor to entice or 
procure, any soldier In the military service, or any seaman or other person in 
the naval service of the UnlCal States, or who has been recruited for such 
service, to desert therefrom, or shall aid any such soldier, seaman, or other 
person in <lesi'rtliig or in attempting lo desert from such service; or whoever 
shall harbor, conceal, protect, or assist any such soldier, seaman, or other 
person who may have deserted from such service, knowing him to have deserted 
therefrom, or shall refuse to give up and deliver such soldier, seumau, or other 
person on the demand of any ofilcer authorized to receive hlni, sitall be Im- 
prisoned not more than three years and fined not more than two thousand 
dollars. 

Sec. 44. [as amended March 4, 1917 (30 Stat. 1194)]. Whoever shall will- 
fully trespass upon, Injure, or destroy any of the works or property or material 
of any submarine mine or torpedo, or fortification or iiabor-defense system 
owned or constructed or in process of conalnictlon by the United States, or 
shall wHIfullj- Interfere with the operation or use of any such submarine 
mine, torepdo. fortification, or harbor-defense system, or sh&ll knowingly, 
willfully, or wantonly violate any duly authorized and promulgated order or 
regulation of the President ROvernliiK persons or vessels within the llndts ot 
defensive sea areas, which defensive sea arena are hereby authorlaed to he 
establshed by order of the President from time to time as may l>e neceswiry 
In his discretion for purposes of national defense, shall he punished on con- 
viction tlierei)f in a district or circuit court of appeals of the United States 
for the district or drcidt In which the offense is committed, or into which 
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the court. 

Saa 45. Whoever elmll go npon any military reservation. Army poets, fori, or 
arseaal, for any purpose prohibited by law ur luilltary regulation made io pur- 
suance of law, or wtioever sball reenter or be found wltblu any sucli resem- 
tton, post, fort, or arsenal, after bavlng been removed therefrom or ordered 
not to reenter by any officer or person in command or charge thereof, shall 
be fined not more ttian five hundred dollars, or Imprisoned nut more than sli 
mcMitha, or both. 

Sec. 135. Whoever corruptly, or by threats or force, or by any threatenlii{ 
letter or cximmnnication, shall endeavor to iDltuence. intimidate, or impede any 
witness, In any court of the United States or before any United States com- 
missioner or officer acting as such commissioner, or any grand or petit Juror, 
or officer In or of any court of the United States, or officer who may be serv- 
ing at any eiamlnatlon or other proceeding before any United States commis- 
sioner or officer acting as sucb commissioner, fn the discharge ol his duty, or 
who corruptly or by threats or force, or by any threnteuing letter or tbreateo- 
lug conimnni cation, shall Influence, obstruct, or impede, or endeavor to inflo- 
ence, obstruct, or Impede, the due administration of Justice therein, shall be 
fined not more Ihau one thousand dollars or imprisoned nut more than one 
year, or both. 

Sec 138. If two or more persons conspire to deter by force, Intimidation, or 
threat, any party or witness in any court of the United States, or In any ei- 
amlnatlon before a United States commissioner or officer acting as sucii com- 
missioner, fron] attending such court or examination, or from testt^lng to any 
matter pending therein, freeLy, fully, and truthfully, or to Injure such party or 
witness in his person or property on account of hia having so attended or 
testified, or to influence the verdict, presentment, or Indictment of any grand 
or petit Juror in any such court, or to Injure such Juror In his person or prop- 
erty on account of any verdict, presentment, or Indictment lawfully assented 
to by Idm, or on account of his being or having been such Juror, each of Buch 
persons shall be fined not more than five thousand dollars, or Imprisoned noi 
more than Blx years, or both. 

Sec. 137. Whoever shall attempt to Influence the action or decision of any 
grand or petit juror of any court of the United States upon any issue or matter 
pending before such Juror, or before the Jury Of which he Is a member, or per 
tainlng to his duties, by writing or sending to him a letter or any commnnicn- 
tlon. In print or writing. In relation to such Issue or matter, shall be fiaed not 
more than one thousand dollars, or frapiisoned not more than six moths, or 
both. 

Sec. 140. Whoever shall knowingly and willfully obstruct, resist, or oppose 
any officer of the United States, or other person duly authorized, in serrlng. or 
attempting to serve or execute, any measne proce^is or warrant, or any role or 
order, or any other leirul or Judicial writ or process of any court of the United 
States, or United States coniuilS!<loner, or shall assault, beat, or wound an; 
officer or other person duly authorized, knowing him to be sucii officer, or oUier 
person duly authorized. In serving or eseculing any such writ, rule, order, 
process, warrant, or other legal or Judicial writ or process, shall be fined not 
more than three hundred dollars and imprisoned not more than one year- 
Sec. 141. Wheve shall rescue or attempt to rescue, from the custody of anj 
officer or person lawfully nsslstJng him, any person arrested upon a warrant 
or other process issued under the provisions of any law of the United State?, or 
shall, directly or Indirectly, aid, abet, or assist any person so arrested to escape 
troia the custody of such officer or other person, or shall harbor or conceal any 
person for whose arrest a warrant or process has been so Issued, so as to pre- 
vent his dicovery and arret, after notice or Itnowledge of the fact that a war- 
ant or process has been issued for the apprehension of such person, shall be 
fined not more than one thousand dollars, or Imprisoned not more thao sli 
months, or both. 

Sec 142. Whoever, by force, shall set at liberty or rescue any person founa 
guilty In any court of the United States of any capital crime, while going lo 
execution or during execution, sliall be fined not more than twenty-five thoa- 
sand dollars and Imprisoned not more than twenty-five years. 
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Sbc 143. Whoever, by force, shall set at liberty or rescue any person who, 
before conviction, staads committed tor any capital crime; or whoever, by 
force, sIiAil set at liberty or rescue any person committed for or con-vlcted of 
an; otTense other tlian capital, shall be lined not more ttian five hunilred dol- 
lars and Imprisoned not more tban one year. 



State Laws Bexatiiw to Seditiok, Stkdicausu, etc. 

Alaska. — Sedition: Acts, utterances, or publications tending to excite, discon- 
tent, trouble, tll-feeling, or hostility against the United States, the FresiUeDt, or 
other officers, or the flag declared unlawful, under penalty up to ?1,000 or im- 
prisonment for one year or both ; prohibition not to extend to fair and honest 
criticism of the policy, orders, or action of the Government or its officers. 
(Laws 1917. ch. 60). 

Syndicalism : Advocacy of crime, sabotage, violence, or terrorism as means 
of accomplish iDf! industrial or political (^ange or violent overthrow of the 
Government punishable by fine of not more than $5,000 or Imprisonment for 
not more than 10 years or both. (Lb1£s 191&, ch. 6.) 

Arisviut. — Sabotage: Teaching or advocacy of propriety of crime, sabotage, 
violation of constitutional rights, etc., as means of obtaining lDd\istrlal or politi- 
cal ends declared felony with penalty of fine up to $1,000 or Imprisonment up 
to five years or both. (Laws 1918, ch. 13.) 

Bed Bag: Display of any red, black, or other flag, banner, etc., opposed-to or- 
ganized government, punishable by a Hne from $100 to $300 or Imprisonment not 
over six months or both. (Laws 1919, ch. 11.) 

Caii/ocJiw,— Syndicalism ; Teaching or Justification of commission ot crime, 
sabotage, which is wilfull damage to property, violence, terrorism, etc., to obtain 
political or Industrial change or control declared a felony. Penalty, imprison- 
ment from 1 to 14 years. (Laws 1919, ch. 188.) 

Red flag : Display of flag, emblem, etc., as symbol of anarchy, opposition to 
organized government, etc., made a felony. (Laws 1919, ch. 101.) 

Connecticut. — Red flag: Display of flag, emblem, etc., to Incite disorder 
punishable by fine of not more than $200, or six months Imprisonment or both. 
(Laws 1919, ch. 3G.) 

Sedition : Teaching, publishing, or dlstributlDg matter intended to incite dis- 
loyalty, etc., to United States Government or opposition to organized govern- 
ment punishable by fine of not more than $500 or imprisonment for not more 
than Ave years or both. (Laws 1919, ch. 812.) 

Dctoioore.— lleC flag: Display of flag, emblem, eta, denoting opposition to 
government for purpose oC Inciting subversion or destruction of government 
declared a high misdemeanor. Penalty, fine of not over $2,000 or Imprisonment 
for not over 15 years or both. (Laws 1919, ch. 231.) 

Saicaii. — Syndicalism : Teaching, circulating, or Justifying criminal syndical- 
ism, crime, sabotage, violence, terrorism, etc, to accomplish industrial or po- 
litical ends made a felony. (Laws 1019, act 186.) 

Idaho. — Syndicalism : Advocating commission of crime, sabotage, violence, 
terrorism, etc., to accomplish Industrial or political change made a felony 
punishable by not more than 10 years Imprisonment or fine of not more than 
$5,000 or both. (Laws 1917, ch, 145.) 

Red flag : Displaying any flag, emblem, etc., indicating disloyalty to the Gov- 
ernment of the United States, or belief Id anarchy made a felony, punishable 
by fine of not over $1,000 or Imprisonment for not over 10 years or both. (Laws 
1918. ch. 96.) 

IllinoU. — Syndicalism and red flag: Advocacy of overthrow of Government 
of the United States by unlawful means punishable by Imprisonment for not 
more than 10 years. Permitting use of property for meetings for such pur- 
poses made a Celony punishable by flne of not more than $1,000 or imprison- 
ment for not more than one year or trath. Display or exhibition of flag, em- 
blem, etc., indicating such purpose also made a felony. (Laws 1919, p. 42fl.) 

tndiana. — Red flag and syndicalism: Display or exhibition of flag, emblem, 
etc., symlwllzlng purpose to overthrow Government of the United States or all 
government declared unlawful. Advocating such purpose In any way punish- 
able by flne of not over $1,0(K) or imprisonment for not over flve years or both. 
(Laws 1019, ch. 125.) 
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Iowa. — Sedition : Advocacy of BnbverBloii or destruction of Oovemment of the 
United States a misdemeanor, punishable bj One of not over $1,000 or Imprism- 
ment for not over one year or both. (Laws 1917, cb. S72.) Syndicalism: No 
copy of tbla act available. (Laws 1918, cb. 382.) Red flag: No copy of this 
act available. (Laws 1919, eh, 199.) 

Kanias.—Red flag: Exhibition or display of any flag, standard, etc., symbo- 
lizing bolshevism, anarcbUm. or radical soctallam punishable b; ImpriMnment 
from 18 months to 3 years. (Laws 1919, ch. 184.) 

Louisiana. — Sedtdon ; Advocacy of the subversion and destruction of Govern- 
ment of the United States by force punishable by Imprisonment from six months 
to one year or flue from $300 to $1,000, or both. (Laws 1917, ch. 24.) 

Mleftiinin.^Syndlcallsm ; No copy of this act available. (Laws 1919, No. 
2B-').) Ited flag: No copy of this act available. (Laws 1919, No. 104.) 

Mtnnenota. — Syndicalism : Artvocacy of crime, sabotage, violence, or ter- 
rorism to accomplish Industrial or political ends punishable by Imprlsooraent 
for not more than five years or flne of not more than $1,000. or both. (Idiws 
1917, sec. 85Be. Red flap: Display of any flag, sign, etc., antagonistic to exist- 
ing Government of the United States declared a felony. (Laws 1919, ch. 46.) 

JfonMno.— Syndicalism : Advocacy of criminal syndicalism, sabotoge, violence, 
destruction of property, etc., to accomplish industrial or political ends, change 
or revolution punished by fine from $200 to $1,000 or Imprisonment from one 
to five yearia, or both. (Laws 1918, ch. 7.) Red flag: Carrying or eshlWIltiK 
flag, emblem, etc., symbolic of opposition to organized government mada a mis- 
demeanor. (Laws 1919, ch. 25.) 

Jfebraaka. — Syndicalism: Advocacy of crime, physical violence, arson, sabot- 
age, etc., to effect industrial or political ends, or for profit, puniahable by im- 
prisonment from one to ten years, or fine of not more than $1,000, or both. 
(I^ws 1919, ch. 261.) Red flag: Dl-splay of red or black flag or any si(m, 
banner, etc., nntngontstlc to existing Government of the United States pnnM- 
nble by imprisonment for not more than five years or fine not more than $1,000 
or both. (Laws 1919, ch. 208.) 

Nevada. — Syndicalism: Advocacy of crime, violence, sabot^e, or terrorism 
to accomplish Industrial or political reform, punishable by fine of not more 
than $.5,000 or Imprisonment for not more than 10 years, or both. (Laws 1919, 
ch. 22.) 

New Jersey. — ^Red flag: Display of any flag, sign, etc., for purpose of iocltlDE, 
promoting, or encouraging Biibverslon or destnicllon of government punishable 
by fine of not more than $2,000, linprlRonineut for not more tliun 15 years, or 
both. (Laws 1919, ch. 78.) 

Syndicalism: Inciting or advocating destruction or subversion of the Gov- 
ernment of the tlDlted States by force punishable by imprisonment for not more 
than 10 years or fine not more than $2,000. or both. (Laws 1918, ch. 44.) 

New Mexico. — Red flag : Display of red flag, or other flag, banner, etc., aym- 
bollzlng antagonism or opposition to organized government punishable by flne 
from $25 to $100 or Imprisonment for not over fi months, or both. (Laws 1919, 
ch. 33, sec. 2.) 

New York. — Red flag: Display of a red flag In furtherance of any poIHicnl. 
social, or economic principle declared a mlsderoeiinor. (Lows 1919, ch. 409.) 

OfrlaAoma.— Syndicalism : Advocacy of crime, physical violence, destmctioa 
of property, sabotage, or other unlawful acts to effect Industrial or political 
ends, revolution, or for profit punishable by flue of not more than £5,<I00 or 
impi-lsonment for not more than 10 years, or both. (Laws 1019, ch. 70.) 

Red flug : Display of red flag or any other emblem, etc., indicating disloyalty 
to the United States Government, or belief In anarchy, or disruption or destnw- 
tlon of Governmeut punishable by imprlsoumeot for not more than 10 years or 
flne of not over $1,000, or both. (Laws 1919, ch. 83.) 

Oregon. — Syndicalism: Advocacy of crime, criminal cyndicnilam. sabotage, 
etc., to accomplish Industrial or polillcal ends, or revolution, or for profit. 
punishable by Imprisonment from 1 to 10 years or fine of not over $1,000, or 
both. (Ltiws 1919, ch. 12.) 

Red flag: Display of red flni; or any other banner, emblem, etc, symbolizing 
disloyalty to Government of the United Stales, anarchy, disruption, or destnic- 
tlon of (iovernnient punished by Imprisonment for not more than 10 years or 
flne of not over $1,000. or both. (Lows 1019, ch. 35.1 

Pennsylvania. — Sedition ; Inciting or advocating crime, violence, or terrorism 
to accompilfJi polltlcnl oi' governnieutal change punishable by fine from $100 to 
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^lOfiOO or Imi^lsonment for not over 20 years, or both. (Laws 1918, No. 
275.) 

South Dakota. — SyDdicallam : Advocacy of crime, sabotage, violence^ or ter- 
rorism, to accompllBb social, economic, industrial, or politick ends punlsbable 
by Imprlsonmeot from I to 25 years or fine from $1,000 to $10,000, or botb. 
(Code 1919, sec. 3044.) 

Red flag: Display of aoy red or black flag, or otber banner or sign antago- 
nistic to tlie Government of tbe United States punlsbable by Imprisonment for 
not mure than 30 days or Qne of not over $100. or both. (Laws 1919, ch. 191.) 

Utah. — Syndicalism and sabotage: Advocacy of crime, criminal syDdlcalism, 
sabotage, or violence tu accomplish Industrial or political ends, change, or 
revolution punishable by imprisonment from one to five years or floe from $200 
to *1,000, or both. (Laws 1919, ch. 127.) 

Bed flag: Display of any flag, banner, etc., Indicating disloyalty to the Gov- 
ernment of the United States, or belief in anarchy punishable by imprison- 
ment from 1 to 10 years or fine of not more tlian $10,000, or both. (Laws 1919, 
di. 129.) 

Vertnoiii.^Red flag; Display of any flag, banner, or sign signifying oppo- 
sition to organized government punlsliiible by imprisonment fur not more than 
sis months or line of not over «200. or both. (Laws 1919, No. 195.) 

l['a«htnffton.— Syndicalism: Advocacy of crime, sedition, violence, Intimida- 
tion, or Injury us uieuna of effectliiK Industrial, economic, social, or political 
change declared to be a felony. (I^iws 1919, ch. 174.) 

Red flag : Possesion or display of any flag, biiniier, etc., antagonistic to, or 
for the subversion of the Government of the United States, declared unlawful. 
(Laws 1919, ch. 181.) 

WfSt Virgmia. — Syndicalism and red flag: .Advocacy of crime, violence, or 
terrorism to accomplish economic or putitlcal change or overthrow of organized 
society, or display uf any flag antat^inistlc tn tlic (iuverniiient of the United 
States, punishable by fine from $100 to $500 ur Imprisonment fur not more than 
one year, or both. (Laws 1919, ch. 2i.) 

Wigconsin. — Hed flag : Display of any flag, eniblem, etc., symbolizing a 
purpose to overthrow tlie Government of tbe United States by violence punish- 
able liy Hnp from $10 to ¥100 and Imprisonment for not over 30 Aays. (Laws 
1919. ch. 369.) 

Wl/otning. — Syndicalism : AdviK'acy of crime as a means of accomplishing 
political or Industrial change punishable by fine not more than $5,000 or Im- 
prisonment for not over live years, or both. (Laws 1919, ch. 76.) 

Thb Law of Semtios in the Bbitibh Empibe. 

[F. M. Anderson, Jan. 9. 1920.] 



rn/roifMc(*o».— Sedition, under one name or anotlier, lias been regarded by 
English Jurisprudence as Illegal slni-e very early tlmeK. During the war 
against the Central Kmplres. howe\er, because of the excessive drawing on 
tbe man power of England and the endeavor of residents with alien sympathies 
or certain religious convictions to do nil In their power to hinder recruiting, 
oppose conscription, and spread disaffection throughout the realm, sedition 
became of exceeding Importance. 

Pabt I. — War legitlation. 

(Al nEFGNBE OF THE BEAI.M ACT. 

The beginning of the war presented new problems to the British people. 
The prevalence of propaganda of one kind and another, the presence of alien 
enemies, and the exigencies srising from the vicissitudes of the war stirred 
the Rnglish people to the enactment of measures of unusual scope and severity. 
The defense of the realm regulatlonB were Issued from time to time, consisting 
of acts aimed against such conditions ns seemed to militate against the sue- 
cessnil proeecntton of the war. 

1, Offense and pvniehment. — Begulatlon 27 of the defense of the realm regu- 
latlonB was directed agalast publication eitlier in speech or writing of any 
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lOeas tending to Interfere with recruiting or to spread dlsaffecUon or to Inter- 
fere with the Innd or sea forces. 

Itegulattona 56, (a) 57, and 58 desoiibe the punishments for violation of any 
of the defense of the realm regulatlona as penal servitude for life or a 
lesser perlwl ; for a person convicted In a court of sunironry Jurisdiction, the 
penalty in Imprisonment at hard labor for a term not exceeding six months, 
or n fine not exceeding 100 pounds and forfeiture of any goods In respect of 
which the act has heeo committed. 

2. Arreits under the act. — The number of cases under regulation 27 Is not 
ascertainable, but Is undoubtedly large, since many cases hare been referred 
to in Parliament In questions addressed to the ministers. The following cases 
are typical : 

(a) Examples: 

A man named Bailey, who wrote a paper Inveighing against militarism, was 
sentenced to three months In prison.* 

Words spoken against recruiting In a railway carriage at Blackpool resulted 
in the luipoRltlon of a fine of £100.' A labor leader was convicted for agitating 
against the war.' In Ireland Scan Kllroy and Sheehy-Skefflngton were appre- 
hended under regulation 27 as interfering with recruiting and Imprisoned.* 
Various newspapers were repressed.' 



Such cases as the above often precipitated dd>ales In Parliament- Tbe 
course of these debates showed the stru^le between the desire of Parliament 
to protect the right of free speech and a free press and Its desire to protect 
th Government against the consequenee of seditious expres^ons in speech 
or writing which might afFect adversely 0)e prosecution of the war. 

On the 23<l of March, 1916, a spirited debate took place In the House of 
Commons Involving the defense of the realm act. A special point was made 
of the opernllon of regulation 27. 

On the sump occasion BIr. Lloyd-Oeorge made a definite statement of the 
Government's position In regard to speecties calculated to hamper the prose- 
cntion of tM war.' 

" We had Information from a very reliable source that Mr. Bertmnd Rus.sell 
was about to engage In the delivery of a series of lectures which would Interfere 
very seriously with the manning of the army, 

" I do not In the least cere what the lectures are called, but they undoubtedly 
Interfere with the prosecution of the war in this country, and lead to wesk- 
■tess, inefflelency, and. If tolerated, would hamper us In the prosecution of the 
war. It would be unpardonable weakness on our part if we allowed It." 

(C.) PROPOSED WrrHOBAWAI. of beoulation 27. 

It has been jiroposed to do away with much of the emergency legislation 
which arose during the war as soon ns possible.' In the scheme presented In 
the war emergency laws (continuance) bill, all the parts of regulation 27 that 
have to do with sedition are to be dropped.* 

This bill came for Its second reading on October 28, IfllB.* The attorney 
general remarked; 

" As the Hmise Is awnre, durlnc the ivnr It was found necessary friim time to 
time to pass special acts of Parliament, and slsn, under the defense of the 
realm aiit. to frame special regulations In order to deal with the conditions 
which the war brought about or brought to light, and it became clear some 
time ago that e\en after the termination of the war It would be necessary to 
continue some, at any rate, of those enactments end those regulations. But, 
if I msy say so. I entirely agree In advance with the opinion, which I feel 
sure will be expressed, that the amount of that special legislation which ts 
continned should be the minimum, and that no legislation or regulation of that 
kind should he continued merely upon the ground that In the opinion of a par- 
ticular department, it might be found convenient" 

' H. of C. Deb., vol. 76, p. lflB4. • B. of C. Deb., vol. 86. mi. D39, B40, 

• H. of C. Deb., vol. 76, p. 910. ' H. of C. Deb., vol. 120. p. 317. 

• H. of C. Deb., vol. 72, p. 14B6. • H. of C. Deb., vol. 120, l«o. 124. p. ai7. 
•H. of C. Deb., vol. 72, p. 178. 'H. ol C. Deb., vol. 120, No. 124, p. 367. 

• tt. of C. Deb., vol. 72, pp. 242. 680. 
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After taktog up varlona statutory enactmeDte he dlwnssed regulation ZT.' 

" I come now to the defense of tlie realm refnilatlons mentioned lu the Hrst 
column of the third schedule and what is proposed in regard to them. There 
are certain regulations which it te proposed should be extended tor a certain 
period, but I am sure the House will observe this, that the period which ta 
so mentioned is the maximum period ; it Is not a period during which all 
the regulations which are retained must remain In force. It Is a period for 
which at the most the; may remain in force, subject to the power of revoca- 
tion. That power Is contained in the words of the subsection (1) of clause 
<3), which says: 

" ' Provided, That it shall be lawful for His Majesty In council to revoke In 
whole or lo part any of the regulations so continued as soon as It appears to 
him that con^stenUy with the national interest any regulation can be so 
revoked.' 

" It Is Important that the House realizes that Is not proposed that the period 
named in the schedule should be the period for which, in any event and in any 
circumstances, those regulations shall be continued, but a period for which 
they may be continued subject to the power of revocation at any time, in 
regard to these regulations let me say at once that at the later date which 
we have now reached we propose to omit — I will mention them serlatum in a 
moment — the regulations which provide for the billeting of soldiers and air- 
men on civilians, the r^ulations relating to passports, the reguliitions giv- 
ing the power to remove persons considered by the authoritlea undesirable 
from the areas where there are troops. In referring to that I may also refer 
lO the regulations committing without trial, persons suspected of doing some- 
thing or about to do something dangerous to the public safety, anil the regu- 
lations Imposing penalties for spreading reiKirts considered prejudicial to re- 
cruiting and nicely to cause dlBafTectlon, and other regulation 6." 

Mr. Arthur Henderson in the course of the debate on the bill expresses 
satisfaction at the deletion of the greater j>art of regulation 27, as follows: ' 

■' I must say I express my great satisfaction to tlie Attorney General for hav- 
ing deleted several of the provisos under regulation 27. Some of us know some- 
thing about the dangers to which we have been exposed by any mistaken step 
or any step that one might have Innocently ti<l<en and which might have landed 
us into dintcultles under some parts of regulation 27. But, as I understand 
the position, there Is one part of regulation 27 which still remains." • • • 

He went on to take up the one subsection that remains, that relating to 
aspersions cast on any bank or currency notes which are legal tender in tlie 
United Kingdom. The removal of the regulations effects only the United 
Kingdom. The Attorney General announced as follows : ' 

The secretary of state for tlie home department, Mr. Herbert Samuel, set 
out the position of the Government In regard to conscientious objectors and 
their acts, as follows : 

" As I have said before, I can imagine an individual of deep religious con- 
victions considering In an earnest spirit what his duty is In this crisis. I 
can Imagine his saying, 'I know that my country is engageil In a llfe-and- 
death struggle. I know she is calling u)K>n her manhood to light for her. I 
know that the most fundamental principles of human welfare are at stake In ■ 
this war, but, on the other hand, I am a man who all my life has held deep 
convictions against warfare, anil againat the taking of human life.' I can 
imagine a man with agony of minil and much travail of soul being In this 
dilemma, not knowing on which the balance should He, and saying at last, 
■I can not undertake nilllfary service.' That man I can respect, but I can 
not understand the mind <)f a man who by speech and by pamphlet and leaflet, 
by meetings and by conference, tries to stir up individuals to withdraw their 
service from the State, and to create and organize by all the methods of 
political propaganda a large body of recalcitrants. If all the notion had 
taken tliat course, nnd responded to such appeals, where would be our cause 
and the cause of the Allies now? When this propaganda oversteps the bounds 
of the law, I hold the view that the Government would be weakly abandon- 
ing Its primary duty to Parliament and to the country If It failed to take 
action. Consequently proceedings have been taken in the courts, and seizures 
have been made of propagandist material. I found that when I came to the 
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Iiome office that In some cases where leaflets had been taken hito conrt and 
the publishers prosecuted and coDdemned, and the leaflets seized !n order to 
he (teBtrofed, that the same leaflets were being freely distributed throoghout 
the country. In many cases, and there was no regular anlform procedure for 
stopping that. It seemed to me absurd, when a leaflet had been condemoed 
by a court in London, that Its circulation should be permitted elsewhere. I 
Issued a circular, therefore, on the 12th of April, to the police, giving them 
a list of leaflets irtiich had been condemned by the courts, and asking them 
to take action to prevent their further circulation. On May 24 I sent ont 
ft supplementary list, and on June 14 a third list. But the local police 
forces are not under the control of the home secretary. He Is the police 
authority for London, and the metropolitan police are under his orders, but 
the police elsewhere are under the control und act on the Instructions of the 
local authorities." 

In another debate the same ofllclal thus stated the Qovernment's position 
as reRards rpcniltlng and the military service act: 

"The attitude the Government took up with respect to that matter when 
the military service act came Into operation was explained by me to the House 
on more than one occasion. We did not quarrel with the action of anyone 
who assisted conscientious objectors In claiming the rights that were eranted 
them by Parliament under a section of tlie military service act. We did not 
quarrel with anyone who complained of unfair treatment being meted out to 
Individual con.(<clentlous objectors. There was nn prosecutions of any kind for 
any reason of that sort. But we did quarrel with, and we did iirosecate, per- 
sons who were engaged In a campaign really directed at the manufacture of 
new conscientious objectors. While the nation as a whole was engaged In a 
propaganda for the recruiting of soldiers there were certain individuals who 
were engaged In a campaign for the recruiting of objectors, and those two 
were incompatible with one another. The distributors of this leaflet vrere 
prosecuted because the leaflet fell clearly within that class of propaganda, 
iind several of them were convicted and were penalized. Then Mr. Bertrand 
Itussell wrote a letter to the Times In which he stated very frankly and 
honorably that he himself was the author of that leaflet. Obviously and neces- 
Psrlly a prosecution had to lake place." 

Part III.— Prior lo the irar. 

(A> ITS OBWIN. 

The term " sedition " Is so Intermingled in English Jurisprudence with the 
terms treason, libel, and mutiny, that a clear conception is gained only by 

tracing Its development. 
1. Slnlute (oiP— 

(ffl) Treaton. — Sedition Is In reality a derivative of treason In that It seeks or 
threatens the overthrow of established government. "The distinction between 
sedition und trea^n consists in this: That though the ultimate object of sedi- 
tion is a violation of the public peace, or at least such a course of measures as 
' evidently engenders it, yet It does not aim at direct and open violence against 
the laws or the subversion of the GonatttutloD." * It should be noted that Uie 
offense Is committed If the acta or words tend to produce the resulL Never- 
theless sedition Is considered as a considered as a quality of treason In English 
law. 

The first statute against treason' only specifies the compassing or imagining 
the deaths of the king or members of his family, or the slaying of his ministers 
as constituting the offense, Bnt such la the interpretation of the words 
" compass " and " Imagine " that one Williams, barrister, was indicted and 
executed for high trpiisou for writing a seditious book In the reign of James I,' 

"May I add one final observation} I have spoken of omissions 
with regard to these regulations. In doing so I nave been speaking 
of Great Britain and I nave not been speamng of Ireland, I under- 
stand fi-om those who are immediately responsible for the adminis- 
tration of Ireland that as matters stand they do not at present see 
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their way to dimmish the scope of what the bill originally asks. 
Therefore, I hope right honorable and honorable members will 
understand that so far as the regulations are concerned the omissions 
which I have enumerated refer to Great Britain and to Great Britain 
alone." 

<D.} BETXJKS TO LAW EXISTING FBIOR TO TUB WAB, 

The bill just referred to passed to its second reading by a vote of 
233 ayes and 63 noes. This would appear to indicate that its final 
passage is probable. If the measure is enacted, the law of sedition 
ID Great Britain will again be what it was prior to ihe war. A 
statement of the earlier law of sedition therefore becomes necessary. 

(b) Libel and tlander.—Thua out of the Idea of treason developed the idea of 
8luD(]er aod libel of trcasouable nuture. For " all libels, therefore, which tend 
to degrade and vllllfy the constitution, to promote Insurrection, and circulate 
discontent through Its menibere — to asperse Its Justice, and anywise impair ttie 
exercise of its functluus all such writluKs are termed Beditlous libeis, and are 
visited with the pecnliar rigour of the law.' 

Slander was arst noted by the Statute of 3 Edward I, 34. Slander and libel 
are specifically set out in the treason act of ITB.*),' as follows : 

" If any person or persons • • • shall, within the realm or without, com- 
pass, invent, devise, or intend death or destruction, or any bodily harm tending 
to death or destruction, maim or wounding. Imprisonment or restraint, of the 
person of the same our sovereign lord tiie king, bis heirs and successors, and 
such compaaslngs and Imaginations, Inventions, devices or intentions, or any of 
them, shall express, utter, or declare by publishing any printing or writing, or 
|}y any overt act or deed ; being legally convicted thereof, upon the oaths of two 
lawful and credible witnesses, upon trial or oth^'wlse convicted or attainted 
by due course of law. then every such person and persons, so as aforesaid ofTend- 
tng, fehali be deemed, declared, and adjudged to be a traitor and traitors, 
and shall suffer pains of death, and also lose and forfeit as in cases of high 



In 1797 this provision was extended by " The incitement to mutiny act " ' to 
attempts to seduce soldiers and salloi^. " The treason act of 1817 " made the 
provision of the treason act of 1796 perpetnal. Other acts defined seditious 

This law stood until the passafce of " the treason felony net, 1848," * which 
Is the statute lew In England to-day, and provides as follows ; 

"And be it enacted. That if any person whatsoever, after the passing of this 
act, shall, within the United Kingdom or without, compavs. Imagine, Invent, 
devise, or intend to deprive or depose our most gracious lady, the Queen, her 
heirs or successors, from the style, honor, or royal name of the imperial crown 
of the United Kingdom, or of any other of Her Majesty's dominions and coun- 
tries, or to levy war against Her Majesty, her heirs nnd succpssor.--, within any 
part of the United Kingdom, In order by force or constraint to compel her or 
them to change her or their measures or counsels, or in order to put any force or 
constraint upon, or in order to Intimidate or overawe both houses or either 
houae of Parliament, or to move or stir any forelffners or stranger with force 
to Invade the United Kingdom or any other of Her Majesty's dominions or 
countries nnder the obei; ance of Her Majesty, her heirs or successors, and 
such compassings. Imaginations, inventions, devices, or intentions, or any of 
tbem, shall express, utter, or declare, by publishing any printing or wrltln::, 
or by open and advised speaking, or by any overt act or deed, every person 
BO offendiug shall be guilty of felony, and being convicted thereof, shall be 
liable, at the discretion of the court, to be transported beyond the seas for 
the term of his or their natural life, or for any term not less than seven years, 
or to be imprisoned for any term not exceeding two years, with or without hanl 
labor, as the court ehaU direct" 
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(o) SedttUm. — In Scotland the partLculnr offense here cowddered hap, ever 
BlDce the trials of 1793 and ITM, been aiUed sedition. 

" It mar be doubted that even the word ' sedition ' was known andentl; as k 
legal term in our law, at least In its present sense. But carrying the absence 
of trials for sedition no fartlter back than 1703, then the tact la that 
during the 90 years between that period and 1793 our law of sedition had not 
been ripened by a single Judicial case. 

" In 1793 the memorable cases which arose out of the French Revolution be- 
gan. These continued, but at considerable Interralp, till 1802. and all the Im- 
portant ones were orer In 1794. 

" * * * It 1b only the offense as against the public, though this oSense 
may be committed by libeling individual public officers as such, that Is dealt 
with EB f-edltlon by the law of Scotland. To denote this public crime, our lawr 
generally employs, and always should employ, the simple term ' sedition.' The 
lew of England (as I understand) does not take this word as a nomen Juris 
by Itself.but consider!^ Hedltiouaiiessasonly a qusllty of some other offense. But 
this difference of expression makes no substantial difference on the thing Itself. 
In one form or another, the law of both countries recognizes sedltlonsness as 
criminal.' 

2. Common lino. — The common law on the subject Is voluminous, but It seemq 
to have been simpUfled and succinctly espreesed In two cases (Reg. v. Sulli- 
van.' and lleg. v. Burns).' Tlipse two cflses have been rec<^nize<l ns the lead- 
ing cases on the subject, and are referred to tn almost every Instance whera 
a definite explanation of the offense Is attempted. 

"For a complete exposition of the law, however, recourse must be hsd to the 
two leading cases, and to the celebrated charges, delivered respectively by Lord 
Fltznerald nnd Justice Cave. The former was a trial for ' seditious libel,' and 
the latter for uttering ' seditious words.' 

" In the first of these cases the defendants Sullivan and Pl^tt were In the 
year 1808, Indicted for prlnllng and publishing seditious libels upon Her Maj- 
esty's Government in tlieir newspapers — the Weekly News and the Irishman. 

" I»rd Fitsgerald, in addreslug the grand Jury for the county of Dublin, said : 

" ' I have now to direct your attention to -two cases ot great public Impor- 
tance, in which the attorney general prosecuted the publishers of two weekly 
newspapers for a series of printed srtlcles alleged to be seditious libels of a 
very dangerous chiiractcr. As such prosecutions are unusual, I think It neces- 
sary, in the first instance to define sedition, and point out what Is a seditious 
libel. Sedition is a crime against society, nearly allied to that of treason and 
it frequently precedes treason by a shori: interval. Sedition In Itself is a com- 
prehensive term and it embraces all those practices, whether by word, deed, or 
writing, which are calculated to disturb the traDqulllity of the State, and. lead 
ignorant persons to endeavor to subvert the Government and the laws of the 
P^mpire. The objects of sedition are generally to induce dlscouteut and Insur- 
rection, and to stir up opposition to the Government, and bring the administra- 
tion of Justice Into contempt ; snd the very tendency of sedition Is to Incite the 
people to Insurrection and rebellion. Sedition has been described as disloyalty 
in nctlon. and the law considers as sedition all those practices which have for 
their object to excite discontent or dissatisfaction, to create public disturbance^ 
or to lead to civil war, to bring into hatred or contempt the sovereign of the 
Government the laws or constitution of the realm and generally all endeavors 
to promote pibllc disorder.' 

" Having thus defined the character of the offense, the learned Judge con- 
tinued : * It Is scarcely necessary to point out that to accomplish treasonable 
puriKises and to delude the weak, the unwary, and the ignorant no means can 
be more effectual than a seditious press. With such machinery the preachers 
of sedition can sow wldecast those poisonous doctrines, which if unchecked, 
culminate In insurrection and revolutioa Lord Mansfield likened a seditious 
and licentious press to Pandora's box— the source of every evil. ' " 

In his charge to the Jury in the case of Heg ti. Sullivan,' Lord FitJ^etald 
says: 

"The man who criticizes the conduct of the Government, ought not to Im- 
pute improper methods, and though he may point out that there Is bad adminls- 

> Cdckburii. BiBm, of Trials for Sedltloo In Beotland, pp. 1, 2, 8, 4. 
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tratlon of Justice, yet he ehonld not use langoage that would Indicate contempt 
of tbe laws of the land. Wben a public writer exceeds hts limit and uses his 
prinieKe to create discontent aod dissatisfaction he bnecomes sulltjr of what the 
law calls sedition." 

" If the article," he added, " had simply been a free discussion of these qnes- 
dons, or of the acts of the Government, this prosecution would never have 
taken place. But the attorney general says that the bounds of criticism have 
been passed. 

"To constitute crime, the criminal Intent and the criminal act should con- 
cur. But every person must prima facie be taken to Intend the natural con- 
sequences of bis own acts. You can not dive Into the Intentions of a man's 
heart, save so far as they are indicated by his acts and their natural con- 
sequences. This rule may at times operate harshly, but public policy requires 
that it should be put into force." 

The learned editors of Russell on Crimea have made the assertion that " the 
present view of the law Is best stuted In Heg v. Burns (16 Cox, 355)." ' 

The case of Burnn was for unlawfully and maliciously uttering Bcdltioua 
-n-ords of and concerning Her Majesty's Oovernment with Intent to incite riot 
and with Intent to stir up 111 will between Her Majesty's subjects. 

It was not suggested by the Crown " that the defendants desired the dls- 
turbance to take place, or that they directly Incited the crowd to cause these 
disturbances," but that they " must huve been aware of, and were answerable 
for, the natural results of the lauKiiage they used." 

Justice Cave, In charRlng the Jury, said : " It Is now my duty to explain to 
you the rules of Che law which ought to govern you in considering this case, 
nnd also to summarize shortly for your benefit the evidence which has been 
given, so that you may have the less difflcolty In applying the principles of the 
law to that evidence. There Is undoubtedly no question at all of the right of 
raeetlug in public, and tbe right of free dlscunslon 1b also perfectly unlimited, 
with the exception, of course, that It must not be used for the purpose of In- 
citing to a breach of the peace or to a violation of the law, 

"The law upon the question of what Is seditious and what Is not, Is to be 
found stated very clearly In a book by a learned Judge, who has undoubtedly 
n greater knowledge of the criminal law than any other Judge who alts upon 
the bench, and what he has said upon the subject of sedition was submitted to 
the other learned JudBOa, who some time back were engaged with him In draft- 
ing a criminal code, and upon their report the commissioners say that bis 
statement of the law appears to them to be stated accurately as It exists at 
present. So that the statem«it has not only the authority of Stephen, J., 
but also the authority of the very teamed Judges who were associated with 
him In preparing the criminal code. This Is what he says on seditious words 
and libels: 'Every one oommita a misdemeanor who publishes verbally or 
otherwise any words, or any document, with a seditions Intention. If the 
matter so published consists of words spoken the offense is called the speaking 
of seditious worda That Is what we have to do with to-day. If the matter so 
-pubiishctl Is contained In anything capable of being a libel, the offense is called 
the publication of a seditious libel.' " 

• • • " Any Intention to excite ill will and hostility between dlfCerent 
classes of His Majesty's subjects may be a seditious Intention; whether in a 
particular case this Is a seditious Intention or not you must Judga and decide 
In your own mind, taking Into consideration the whole of the circumstances 
of Uie case." * 

I muHt, however, notwithstanding what I have said upon one subject, go on 
to tell you that la not at all necessary to the offense of uttering seditious words 
thot an actual riot should follow; that tliere should be an actual disturbance 
of the public peace : It Is the uttering with the Intent which Is the ofTense, not 
the consequences which follow, and which have really nothing to do with the 
offense. A man can not escape from the consequences of uttering words with 
Intent to excite people to violence solely because the persons to whom they 
are addressed may be too wise or too temperate to be seduced Into that 
•violence.' 

When people do go to a meeting there are clrcumBtances under which a man 
may be responsible not only for what he says but also for what some one else 

> Rnuell on Crimea o. 302, 
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safB. Stephen, J., says: " If at a meediig unlawfully coavened sedttloua wards 
are spoken of sucta u nature as are likely to produce a breach of tbe peace, 
tliat meeting may become uniawful, and all those who apeak the words un- 
doubtedly are guilty of uttering seditious words, and those who do anything 
to help those who speak to produce upon the hearers the natural effect of the 
words Bpoken." 

It should be understood that In these cases where the Judges use the word 
" government " they do not mean any particular set of mlnlBtecfi, but the polit- 
ical system settled by the constitution, or the general order and diEclpliae 
of the country. 

3, Differentiation of "freedom of ipeech" and "tedition"— 

<a) That which is wrong in itself it crime. — Any act which a people con- 
siders wrong In Itself may be a crime and punishable as such- But sedition 
arises from something that far from being wrong In Itself Is one of tke moat 
cherished rights of the EngUsli-speaklng peoples. Yet this, same right If car- 
ried beyond certain boundaries has been considered a serious offense. 

(6) Right to expression in the press or by speech.- — Lord fitzgerald, in tke 
case of Beg. v. Sullivan,' enunciates a very clear expression of tbe Anglo- 
Sason idea. 

" With req^ect to the question of the freedom of the press, I feel bound to 
say a few words. Since 1692 there was a complete liberty of the press Id 
Great Britain and Ireland. By liberty of the press I mean complete freedom 
to write and publish without censorship and without restriction, save such as 
was absolutely necessary for the preservation of society. Our civil liberty Is 
largely due to a free press, which is the principal safeguard of a free sWIe, 
and the very foundatlou of a wholesome public opinion. Every man is free to 
write ae be thinks fit, but he is responsible to the law for what he writes; 
he Is not, under the pretense of freedom, to invade the rights of tbe com- 
mnnlty, or to violate the constitution, or to promote Insurrection, or to bring 
Justice into contempt or embarrass Its functions, political or party writing 
when confined within proper and lawful limits, la not only Justifiable, bul 
Is protected for the public good, and such writings are to be regarded in a 
free and liberal spirit. A writer may criticize or censure the conduct of the 
servants of the crown or the acts of the government — he can do It freely and 
liberally— but it must be without malignity, and not imputing corrupt or 
malicious motives. With the same motives a writer may freely criticize tbe 
proceedings of courts of Justice and of ludividnal Judges — nay he Is Invited 
to do 80 In a free and fair and liberal BplrIL Tlie law does not seek to pot 
any narrow construction on the erpreasions used, and only Interferes when 
plainly and deliberately the limits are passed of frank and eandid discusaioo.' 

Thomas Ersklne, the great barrister, In his defense of Thomas Paine, in- 
dicted for seditions libel, expresses this idea In his usual excellent manner: 

"The proposition which I mean to maintain is the basis of the liberty o( 
tlie press, and without which It is an empty sound, is this; That every man, not 
intending to mislead, bat seeking to enlighten others witb what his own 
reason and conscience, however erroneously, have dictated to him as truth, 
may address himself to the universal reason of a whole nation, either upon the 
subject of governments In general, or upon that of our ovm particular country— 
that he may analyze the principles of its constitutiod — point out Its errors and 
defects — examine and publish its corruptions, warn his fellow citizens against 
their ruinous consequencefi — and exert his whole facnltles in pointing out the 
most advantageous changes In establishments which he considers to be radieall>- 
defective, or sliding from their object by abuse. All this every subject of the 
country has a right to do, If he contemplates only what he thinks would be 
for Its advantage, and hut seeks to change the public mind by the convictions 
which flow from reasonings dictated by conscience. 

" If, Indeed, he writes wliat he does not think— If, contemplating the misery 
of others, ha wickedly condemns what his own understanding approves — or 
even admitting his real disgust against the government or its corruptions. It 
he calumlnated living magistrates, or holds out to individuals that they have 
a right to run before the public mind in their conduct — that they may oppose 
by contumacy or force what private reason only disapproves — that they may 
disobey the law because their Judgment condemns it — or resist tbe public will, 
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because they honestlr wlih to change It — he Is then a criminal upon every 
principle of Ebg-llsh Justice, because Bach a person seeks to dlsualte lodlylduals 
from their duty to the whole, and excites to overt acts of mlscondnct In a 
part of the community, InsteaJd of endeavorlDg to change, by the Impulse of 
reason, that universal assent which, In this and every country, coustltntes 
the law for all." ' 

(c) TFAal (• not gedition. — An Intention to show that Her Majesty lias been 
misled or mistaken In her measures, or to point out errors or defects In the 
Government or constitution as by law establlsbed, with a view to their reforma- 
tion, or to excite Her Majesty's subjects to attempt by lawful means the altera- 
tion of nnjr matter In church or state by law established, or to point out, lu 
order to thetr removal, matters which are producinK, or have a tendency to 
produce, feeling of hatred or ill will between classes of Her Majesty's subjects, 
Is not a seditious intention.' 

4. The deflnition of sedition: 

Sedition consists In acts, words, or writings, intended or calculated, under 
the circumstances of the time, to disturb the tranquillity of the state, by creat- 
Injr ill will, discontent. disHfTection. hatred or contempt, toward the person of 
the King, or toward the constitution or parliament, or the Kovemm^it, or thn 
e&labllsbed institutions of the country, or by exciting 111 will between different 
classes of the King's subjects, or encouraging any class of them to endeavor 
to disobey, defr, or subvert the laws or resist their execution, or to create 
tumults or riots or to do any act of violence or outrage, or endangering the 
public peace," 

(B). it's APPLKtATION, 

1. LatDt of Great Britain. — A review of the statutes of Great Britain dis- 
closes the fact that the treason felony act of 1848* Is the law under which 
an action for sedition would be brought to-day. It is apparent then that at the 
present time In England sedition Is still looked upon as a quality of treason 
and punished as such. 

Trials for sedition are of infrequent occurance in Great Britain. Justice 
Coleridge. In the central criminal court In Ixindon, in 1909 makes this remark 
ill his charge to the Jury : " It Is quite tme. as the defendant has put before 
you, that a prosecution for seditious libel Is somewhat of a rarity. It is a 
weapon that la not often taken down from the armory In which it 

There are only a few cases of sedition or seditious libel since the passage of 
the treason felony act. A short review of the most Important of them will 
show the spirit of the law as It exists In Great Britain to-day. 

In August 1R48 an indictment was found against a Robert Crowe, a laborer. 
The indictment set forth that the defendant was maliciously and seditiously 
contriving to disturb the peace of our lady the Queen and her lelge subjects, 
and of the Ctovemment by law eatabllshed.* 

In Beglne v. Tassell,* a. charge was founded on the words: 

" If John Mitchell Is sent out of his county, every Irishman must rise and 
resent the Insult, or you will no longer be worthy of the nama If the Queen 
neglects to recognize the people, then the people must neglect to recognize the 
Queen. The Government Is not worthy the support of any honest man ; It is too 
contemptible to be recognized, and you must use yonr best efforts to overthrow 
it. And now I wish to Impress upon you, there Is one safe way of getting rid of 
rulers (or bad rulers)." 

The next case referred to here was tried In 1883. One William O'Brien was 
accused of puhllBhing— 

"A false, malicious, and seditious libel contained in a (newspaper) article 
entitled 'Accuslnp Spirits,' for the purpose and with the Intent of bringing the 
Government of the country and the administration of the laws' Into hatred 

1 Howell's State Trials, Vol. XXII, p. 414. 
•Donogh, Btst. uid Law of Sedition, p. 11. 
DoDDKb, Hist, ud Law of Sedition, pp. 11-12. Cf. Runcll on Crimes. Cf. Btepheni 
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and contempt, and In order to Incite hostility against the same, and for the 
farther purpose of disturbing the peacp of the conntiy and raising discontent 
and disaffection among the Qneen's subjects." ' 

Lord Chief Justice May In his opinion differentiated betwera pleas of justifi- 
cation as applied to libel and treason or libels of a seditious Datura akin to 
treason, 

"I think that tlilx application ought to be refused. The law on the subject 
Is clear, Prior to I^rd Campbell's act <6 and 7 VIcL, c. S9), In a civil action 
for libel. It was competent for the d^endant to aver the truth of the matter 
allpged, and the plaintiff It wax held could not recover damages in respect of 
charges brought against him, the truth of which was established. Tn the case 
of criminal proceedings for libel the law was otherwise; npon a trial In a 
crlmiiml court proof of the truth of the libel formed no defense ; on the con- 
trary It was aatd the geater the truth the greater the libel. The act of 6 and 7 
Vict., c. 96 (coitimonly called Lord Oantpbell's act), was passed, and provided 
that, subject to certain conditions ft shonld be competent for a traverser 
prosecuted for defamatory libel by way of defense to establish, first, that the 
matter charged van ti'ue; and second, that It was for the public benefit that 
It should be published. In the case of Reg. «. Duffy (9 Tr. Rep., 329), decided 
In the year 1846. this court, then consisting of very eminent Judges, Black- 
bume, L. C J., Burton, Crampton, and Perrin, J. J., unanimously came to the 
conclusion that Lord Campbell's act hud no appllca^tion to seditious libels, but 
to defamatory libels on private persons only." 

He further on slatfs that this decision Is binding on the court. 

The case of the Queen v. McHugh,* 1901, is of Interest as showing the view 
taken of seditious libels which attack the courts or the Juries. This case 
covers the subject ><o thoroughly and from such Important viewpoints that the 
opinion of I.,ord Uhlef Justice O'Brien In this case Ik qnott>d extensively : 

"Have we. then, in this case, in substance, the essential elements (578) of 
a seditious libel? No doubt the wonlH complained of are defamatory, but have 
we In the averments what Is equivalent to the allegation of a seditious intent! 
This hrlngH me to the consideration of what Is the legal definition of u sedi- 
tious Intent An Intention, then, to brlnK Into hatred or contempt the ad- 
ministration of the law falls within the definition ol seditious Intern. This 
being so. 1 turn to the Information to ascertain whether what constitutes a 
seditious intent is sufllciently alleged therein. I And tliat It Is alleged ' That 
Patrick A, McHugh, wickedly and maliciously contriving and Intending to 
bring the administration of Justice in this Kingdom into contempt,' did pub- 
lish the libel coniplained of. This Is tbe Intent alleged agutiiet the defendant 
and It is one of the Intents which make libelous matter seditions. I em 
tiipreforc of the opinion that what is complained of is a seditious Mitei. It 
was argued that, having regard to the averments in the information, a verdict 
might l)e obtainable against the acrused for a libel ogahist tilr. Justice Andrews 
perHonally, or for a libel 'upon the Jurors personally. Irrespective altogether 
of any seditious Intent. Even If this were so. the plea would still i^ bad, 
because It purports to extend to the first and third counts in their entirety; 
and they clearly, In so many words, complain of an intent to bring the admin- 
istration of the law Into hatred and contempt — which Is clearly seditious;. 
But 1 deny that tbe libel can be regarded as anything but a seditious libel in 
relation to Mr, Justice Andrews and the Jury. Mr. Justice Andrews. If at- 
tacked at all by this libel— and this will be for the Jury to determine — was at- 
tacked not in his personal and private capacity, but as tbe Judge who (I>T9) 
presided at the trial under Hit Majesty's commission. If be was attacked at 
all, he was attacked In relation to the Judicial character with which he was 
clothed by Her Majesty's coramisslwi, and In relation to those functions which 
he was bound under the sanction of his oath to discharge without fear, favor, or 
affection. The Jury was certainly attacked in relation to their action as Jurors 
when empaneled upon their oaths to render a true verdict between the pris- 
oners and tHe Crown. The libel In the first count of Information alleges thut 
the trial was a mockery of Justice. The article complained of in the tbirU 
count says that the defendants were the victims of a cruel wrong ])erpetrated 
In the name of justice. Is this a mere personal attack? Most certainly not; 
and the fact that it is not would be sufTiclent, according to the case of the 

' Bitmcts OBrlen. 18 Coi. c. c. p. 181. 

■The QneflD v. McHugb, 2 I. R. ST4 et seq, Cf. Odgcr's Lav of Libel add Slandar, 
pp. 611-628. 
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■Queen V. Duffy (9 L. R. Ir,, 329), to show t*at It was Dot within the scope 
■ot Lord Oampbell'a act." 

In a later cbbc, Hei v. Aldred, IfllO, the condition of public feeling at the 
time of the commltmMit of the offense and the place where committed are con- 
sidered as an Important factor. Justice Coleridge In his charge to the Jury 
Temarks: " Ton are entitled also to take Into account the state of pubtle feeling. 
Of courae, thwe are times when a apark will cause a great conflagration ; the 
«rtect of the language would be very dlffer«it at one time from what It would 
be at another. You are also entitled to take In account the place and the mode 
of publication." 

Further on In the case he sets out very clearly how far in the crltlclBm of 
government a man may go and beyond what limit he may not go wltlioot being 
(fullty of sedition.' 

"A man may lawfully express his opinion on any public matter, however dis- 
tasteful, liowevpr repugnant, to others If, of couree, he avoids defamatory mat- 
ter, or If he avoids anything thHt can be characterized either as a blasphemous 
or as an obscene libel. Matters of state, matters of policy, matters even of 
morals — all of these are iii>en to him. He may state his opinion freely, he 
may buttress it by argument, hf may try to persuade others to share his views. 
Courts and Juries are not the Judges in such matters. For instance, If he 
thinks that either a despotism, or an oligarchy, or a r^ublic, or even no gov- 
«mtnent at all Is the best way of conducting human affairs, he Is at perfect 
liberty to say so. He may assail polltlclaos. he may attack governments, be 
may warn the Executive of the day against taking a particular course, or he 
may remonatruto with the Expcutive of the day for not taking a particular 
course ; he may seek to show that rebellions, insnrrectlons, outrages, assa-sslna- 
tlons, and such like, are the natural, the deplorable, the inevitable outcome of 
the policy which he Is combatting. All that la allowed, because all that Is in- 
nocuous; but. on the other hand, if he makes use of language calculated to 
advocate or to Incite others to public disorders, to wit, rebellions. Insurrections, 
assassinations, outrages, or any physical force or violence of any kind, then, 
whatever his motives, whatever hl.i Intentions, there would be evidence on 
which a jury mlghl, on which. I think, a jury ought, and on which a Jury would 
decide that he was guilty of a seditious publication." 



The leading English msert, above cl(e<l, on common-law sedition, are the 
ruling cases f<ir the British Dominions as well, eiicept In so far as the law has 
been altered by statute. Antistrike statutes vary somewhat In scope and 
stringency In the different British Dominions. 

(n.) /ntfia. 

1. Origin of Icnixlatinn. — The origin of legislation preventive of sedition 
may be said to have been in the year 1823. This legislation was enacted .In 
consequence of the expression of Sir Thomas Munro's views under the title 
"I>anger of a Free Press In India." Sir Thomas Munro was, at the time of 
writing this, governor of Madras. It v:a% not known until 1837 that as one 
of the clauses of Macnulay's draft penal code an effective law concerning all 
of India was drawn. This draft of the penal code never saw the light until 
1860, and at that liine, for some unaccountable reason, the sedition clause had 
been omitted. 

2. Criminal cndf. — Ten years later, In 1870, Sir James Fltzjames Stephen," 
in Introducing a bill for .ledltlon, remnrkeil that this provision had been omitted 
from the penal co<le as ultimately passeil. This bill became act 27 of 1870, 
an act to amen<l the Indian Penal Cfode. The provisions of this act appear 
in the penal code as section 124A and reads as follows: 

" Whoever by words, either spoken or Intended to be read, or by signs, or by 
visible representation or otherwise, excites or attempts to eiclte feelings of 
disaffection to the Government established by law In British India, shall t)e 
punished with transportation for life or for any term, to which fine may be 
added, or for imprisonment for a term which may extend to three years, to 
which One may be added, or with tine. 
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"Explanation: Such a disapprobation of the mcasnrefl of the Goremment 
as is compatible with a disposition to render obedience to the lawful authority 
of the Government, and to support the unlawful authority of the Government 
against unlawful attempts to subvert or resist that authoritf is not dtsafTec- 
tion. Therefore, the making of cominente on the measures of the Government, 
with the Intention of exciting only this species of disapprobation. Is not an 
olTense within this clanse."' 

This clause was In efFect, as it stands quoted, until very recently, when more 
drastic measures Cor the suppresflton of sedition In India were promnlgated. 
It In said ' that some time in the early part of 1919 an amendment to the 
Irtdiin Penal Code and the Code of Criminal Procedure of 1899 had been pasned, 
as follows; 

StH'tion 124A (quoted above) Is to be followed immedlatelr by this: 

"124B. Whoever has In b>a possession any seditious document Intending the 
snme shall be pnhlislied or circulated, shall, unless he proves that he had such 
document In hla possession for a lawful purpose, be punished with Imprisonment 
which may extend to two years, or with flne, or with both. 

" Explanation : For the purposes of this section the expression ' Redltioos 
document' means any document containing any words, sifin. or ii-lslble repre- 
sentation which Instigate or are likely to instigate. elUier directly or Indirectly ; 

"(a) the une of criminal force aRainst His Majestf or the Government es- 
tabhshed by law In British India, or against public servants or any individual 
public servnnL" 
I This act has been violently attacked by certain factions In India. 

3. Other arts. — There are other numerous measures airalnst sedition In India. 
The press and registration of books ai't (Act XXV of 1867) as amended by Act 
X of 1890 and by Acts III and X of 1914," provides for licensing of printing 
establishments for periodicals and public newspapers and the rules under which 
the same must be published. A decluratlon must be made by the printer, settinc 
out hla place of business and a new declaration must be made out whenever a 
change Is made in tlie place of buslni'sa or a new printer takes up the work. 
Cxiples of all books with lllustrutlous. charts, maps, etc., shall be delivered to 
the Government within one calendar month of the first delivery from the press, 
and others may be required later. Any late edition of any book or any periodi- 
cal shall be delivered to the Government. The act provides penalties for failure 
to carry out any of Its provisions. The last part of the act provides for the 
reglstratlcHi of a memorandum of the title, author, place of publishing, date of 
issue, etc., and a translation Into Engll.ih If the book Is not In the English 



The dramatic performances act, Act XIX of 1S70, as aniendert by Acts IV and 
V of 1914,' provide In subseclloii ( h) of section 3, for the prohibition of dramatic 
performances " likely to excite feelings of disatTectlon to the Government 
estabUslied by law In British India " • • • 

Act V of 1898,' which Is now section 108 of the Criminal Procedure Code, 
provides for placing under bond anyoue who, either orally or In writing, dl&- 
semlnates or attempts to disseminate, or In anywise abets tbe dissemination of 
any seditious mutter, referring to section 124A' of the Indian Penal Code and 
cognate offenses. 

In 1911 an act was passed called the " Prevention of seditious meetlnps act, 
1911 ".' In this act power is given to the local Government to prescribe any 
meetings within the whole or any part of a Province. Written notice shall be 
given of the time and place of the meeting likely to cause disturbance or public 
excitement, unless permission hns been obtained In writing from the district 
magistrate or commissioner of police. 

The district magistrate or any niaKlstrate may, by order in writing, aend one 
or more police officers to take a report of the proceedinfs. 

The district mngistrate or commissioner of police has the power to prohibit 
any public meeting In any proclaimed area If, In his opinion, such meeting Is 
likely to promote sedition or dl.'saffectlon, or cause a dlstmbnnce of the public 
tranquillity. Penalty of Imprlsimment for six months, or of fine, or both, is 



• Donogh, Hist and lAw of Sedition. App., p. 241 ei 

•Ibid., p. 2[)0. 

• Ibid., p. 2S4. 

' DoDog'b, Bist and Law of Sedition, App., p. 256. 
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prorided for any person concerned In the promoHon of condact of an; meeting, 
or who delivers any lecture, address, or speech contrary to the provisions of 
this act. 

Several acts covering cognate offenses closely allied to sedition are "The 
Indian press act",' the "Newspapers (Incitement to offenses) act",' and the 
" Criminal conspiracy act ".' 

(b). Canada. 

1. Criminal laic. — The Revised Statutes set out the Sedition Law of Canada,* 
The first three sections under fhe heading of seditious offenses deal with un- 
lawful uathH, that Is, ouths binding a man to commit some crime. These may 
not be, perhaps, seditious in character. " Seditious words are words expressive 
of seditious Intention. A seditious libel Is a libel espresaive of seditious Inten- 
tion. A seditious conspracy la an agreement between two or more persons to 
carry Into execution a seditious Intention ".' 

The next section sets out what Is not seditious ; 1. e., for a man in good faith 
to point out errors In measures or defects In government or Justice. This sec- 
tion has, however, been bodily repealed by the act to amend the Criminal Code 
Id 1819. 

The last three sections take up the penalties for speaking seditious words, 
libeling a foreign s<)vei-elsu, or spreading false news to the injury of any public 
Interest. 

2. Act of 1919.— On July 7, 1919, Canada passed a drastic act against sedition 
as an amendment to the existing criminal code.* 

The Hrst section of the act defines what shall be considered as an unlawful 
assembly. The essence oC this offense is the intention to bring about by violence 
or threats of injury to persons or property, .any governmental. Industrial, or 
economic change, (ft to advocate such Injury or threats of Injury to persons or 
property. Property belonging to any aKsoclatlon may be seized without warrant 
and forfeited. 

All officers or members of such associations are liable to Imprisonment for 
not more than 20 years. 

Anyone attending any such meetings, publicly advocating such meetings or 
distributing literature of such association by circulation or mall, is prima 
facie regarded as a meml>er ot such unlawful association ; and any property 
owner who allows the use of his property for such unlawful meetings, is liable 
to a fine of not more than $5,000, and to imprisonment for not more than Ave 
years, or both. 

Section 97B of this act is as follows : ' 

(1) Any person who prints, publishes, edits, issues, circulates, sells, or offers 
for sale or distribution any book, newspaper, periodical, pamphlet, picture, paper, 
circular, card, letter, writing, print, publication, or document of any kind In 
which Is taught, advocatetl, advised or deCenflod, or who shall In any manner 
teach, advocate or advise or defend the use, without authority of law, of force, 
violence, terrorism, or physical injury to person or property, or threats of such 
Injury, as a means of accomplishing any covernmenCal Industrial or economic 
change, or otherwise, shall be guilty of an offense and liable to imprisonment 
for not more than 20 years, 

(2) Any person who circulates or attempts to circulate or diBtrlbute any 
book, newspaper, periodical, pamphlet, picture, paper, circular, card, letter, 
writing, print, publication, or document of any kind as de.icrlbed In this section 
by mailing the same or causing the same to be mailed or posted in any Post 
Ofllce, letter box, or other mall receptacle In Canada, shall be guilty of an 
offense, and shall be liable to imprisonment for not more than 20 years. 

(3) Any person who imports Into Canada from any other country, or at- 
tempts to Import by or through any means whatsoever, any book, newspaper, 
periodical, pamphlet, picture, paper, circular, card, letter, writing, print, publi- 
cation, or document of any kind as described In this section, shall be guilty of 
an offense and shall be liable to Imprisonment for not more than 20 years. 

'I>oiiaKli. HlHt. and Law ot Sedition, App., p. 262. 

■ Ibid.! p. 273: 

•Revised auinleii of Cansda {IBOS). c. 148, ReCB. 129-18S. 
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SubsectlOD 4 provides that anyone In the employ of the Gimadlan Gorern- 
uieiit may selsse an; of the articles set out and turn them over to the police. 

This statute has been passed so recently (July 7, 1919), that there laat the 
present writing no report*^ case of any action under It, so that the actual 
Inlerpretetion and operation of the statute can not as yet be ascertained. 

Australia. 

1. Commonirealth of Australia. — It seems that In according Jurisdiction to Oie 
Commonwealth, the various States of Australia reserves to themseltes tbe 
power and right to make criminal laws. Therefore, there Is no provlsltm In tfic 
Constitution of the Commouwenlth ' in regard to treason or sedition. 

2. VUrtoria. — Victoria Is the only Australian State which does not protlile 
against treason, sedition, or for offenses against the State.' _ 

3. Queen»Ia!Ul.—Thc law on sedition In Queensland incorporutf'R the main 
points of the treason felony act, 1848," of Great Britain, together with tlie In- 
citement to mutiny act' the unlawful onths act,* and an especial definition of 
sedition. 

This definition Is contained In sections 44, 46, and 52 of the Criminal Code,' 

44. An Intention to effect any of the following purposes : that is to say— 

(o) To bring the Sovereign Into hatred or iiintempt: (ii) toexdtedlsafff^oii 
flglu»t the Soveielgn or the Goveniment or CoiiHtlluiion of the ITnlted Kingdom 
or of Queensland as by law eNtabllshed. or iigalnnt eitlier House of Parllainent 
of the Cnlted Kingdom or of Queensland, or ngninst the adnilnlstrutlnn of 
Justice; (c) to excite Her Majesty's sulijects to attempt to procure the altera- 
tion of any mutter In the State us by law establishnl othenvlae than by lawful 
means; (d) to raise discontent or disaffection amongst Her Majesty's subjects: 
(e) to promote feelings of ill will iitul enmity between dlfFereut classes of Her 
Majesty's subjects Is a sedltlnun Intention, iinles.i it Is JustmiHl by the provisiiffls 
of the nest fol lowing section. 

40. A seditious enterprise is an enterprise which Is undertaken In order » 
the carrying out of a seditious Intention. 

Seditious words are words expressive of a se<lit1ous intention. 

The term " seditious writing " ini'ludeil anything Intended to be read, and any 
sign or visible reprem-ntatlon. which is expressive of a seditious intention. 

52. Any person who — (1) Conspires with uny iktsoh to carry Into esecullon 
a se<lltlons ei'tenirise; or (2) advisedly publKlies any seillllous words or irrll- 
Ing is guilty of a misdemeanor and Is liable to Imprisonment with linrd labor 
for three years, 

4. Sew South Wales. — Section 12 of Part II of the crimes act, 1909,' embodies 
the law of sedition (agalu. In this case, ciilied treason felony) for New Soutb 
Wales. 

" 12. Whosoever, within New South Wales or without, compasses, tmagires. 
Invents, devises, or Intends to deprive or depose Our Must Gracious Lady tb^ 
Queen, her heirs, or successors from the style, honor, or royal name of the 
Imperial Crown of the ITnited Kingdom, or of any other of Her Majesty's do- 
minions and coimtries, or to levy vinr against Her Majesty, her heirs, or suc- 
cessors, within any part of the United Kingdom or any other of Her Majesty's 
dominions, in onler, Ity force or constraint, to compel her or them to chanRe 
her or their nieasures or counsels, or In order to put any force or constraint 
upcm, or In order to Intimidate or overawe both Houses or either House of the 
Parliament of the United Kingdom or the Parliament of New South Wales, or 
to move or stir any foreigner or stranger with force to Invude the United Klnii- 
dom or any other of Her Slajesty's dominions or countries under the obelsanw 
of Her Majesty, her lietrs, or successors, atid expresses, utters, or declares aucb 
compussiugs, iniugl nations. Inventions, devices, or Intentions, nr any of them, liy 
publishing uny printing or writing or by o|)en and advised speaking, or by any 
overt act or deed shall be liable to penal servitude for life." 

> 03 and 64 Vict., C. 12. 

•CT. CrlmM Act, IBIB, Vlotorlnn Btatutea (complied] 191B, vol. 2, p. 1. 

•57 and B8 Vlrt., c. 80. 

• 87 Geo. 3, c TO. 

• 87 Oeo. B, e. 12B. 

•The QueaiBlind Statates, Vid. VIII, pp. 0806. 

• No. 4 (.( 1900. 
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5. South dii<(raHa.— The law of Sonth Anatralla on seditloD ts contained in 
the treason felony act of 1868,* which has not been amended : 

" 2. If any person whatsoever shall compass. Imagine, invent, devise, or In- 
tend lo deprive or depose our Most Gracious I^dy the Queen, her heirs or suc- 
cessors, from the style, honor, or royal name of the Imperial Grown of the 
United Kingdom or of any other of Her Majesty's dominions and countries, or 
to levy war against Her Majesty, her heirs or successors, within any part of 
the United Kingdom or any other oC Her Majesty's dominions, in onler by 
force or constraint to compel her or them to change her or their measures or 
counsels, or In order to put any force or constraint upon, or In order to intimi- 
date or overawe both Houses or either House of the Parliament of the United 
Kingdom, or the Parliament of this Province, or to move or stir any foreigner or 
stranger with force to Invade the United Kingdom or any other of Her Majesty's 
dominions or countries under the obeisance of Her Majesty, her heirs or suc- 
cessors, and such compasslngs, imaginations. Inventions, devices, or intentions, 
or any of them, shall express, utter, or declare by publishing any prl 
writing, or by open and advised speaking, or by any overt act or dee 
person so offending shall be giiUty of felony, and being convicted ther* 
be liable, at the discretion of the court, to be Imprisoned and liept 
labor for the term of his natural life, or for any term not less t 
months." 

6. Went Auttralia, — In wcKtem Australia the consolidated criminal e 
out the offense of sedition In Chapter VII, sections 44 to 53. It is si 
the provisions for Queensland and the Important sections bearing diP 
sedition are here quoted : 

"44. An Intention to effect any of the following purposes, that Is to ! 

"(o) To bring the sovereign Into hntred and contemirt; (ft) to excite 
Hon against the soveroign, or the Government or Constitution of the 
Kingdom, ot of the Commonwealth of Australia, or of western A__ 
as by Jaw established, or against either House of Parliament of the United 
Kingdom, of the Commonwealth of Australia, or of-westem Australia, or 
against the adminlsimtlon of Justice: (c) to excite His Majesty's subjects to 
attempt to procure the alteration of any matter In the State as by law estab- 
lished otherwise than by lawful means; (d) to raise discontent or disaffection 
amongst His Majesty's subjects; (e) to promote feelings of 111 will and enmity 
between different classes of His Majesty's subjects, is seditious intention, unless 
it Is justlfled by the provisions of the next following section. 

46. A seditious enterprise is an enterprise which Is undertaken in order 
to the carrying out of a seditious Intention. 

Seditious words are words expressive of a seditious Intention. 

The term ■' seditions writing" inciudee anything Intendwl to be read, and 
any sign or visible representation, which is expressive of a seditious intention. 

52, Any person who (1) conspires with any person to carry Into execu- 
tion a sedltitous enterprise; or (2) advisedly publishes any sedlllous words 
or writing; is guilty of a misdemeanor, and is liable to imprisonment with 
hard labor for three years. 

If he has been previously convicted of any such offense he is guilty of a 
crime, and Is liable to Imprisonment with hard labor for seven years, 

A prosecution for any of the offenses defined In this section must be begun 
within six months after the offense Is committed. 

A person can not be convicted of any of the offenses defined In this section 
upon the uncorroborated testimony of one wItneK. 

7. rnsHionin.— The law in Tasmania is embodied in the treason felony act,' 
The statute follows: 

" 2. If any person within this colony compas-ses. Imagines, Invents, devlseo, 
or Intendes to deprive or depose Our Most Gracious Lady the Queen, her 
heirs or successors, from the style, honor, or royal name of the Imperial 
Crown of the'Unltcd Kingdom, or of any other of Her Majesty's dominions 
and countries, or to levy war against Her Majesty, her heirs or successors, 
within any part of this colony, In order by force or constraint to compel her 
or tliein to change her on their measures or counsels, or In order to put any force 
or constraint upon or In order In Intimidate or overawe both houses or" either 
house of Parliament of the United Kingilom or of the Parliament of this colony, 
or to move or stir any foreigner or stranger with force to Invade this colony 

• No. 2 of 1888. • 32 Vict., No, 10, 
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or any otlier of Her Majesty's dominions or counties under the obeisance oC 
Her Majesty, her belts or successors, and sacb compasslngs, ImaglnatloDB, 
Inventions, devices, or Intentions, or any of them, shall express, utter, or 
declare by poblishlng any printing or writing or by any overt act or deed, 
every person so offmdlng shall be guilty of felony, and being coavlcted 
thereof sball be liable, at the discretion of tbe court, to be Imprlaoned for 
life or for any term not exceeding 15 years." 

(d) New Zealand. 

Sections 115 to 120 of the crimes act of New Zealand' defines seditious 
ofTenses. Section 118 sets out In full the dcanttlon of seditious oftenses. 

"118. (1) A seditious intention is an Intention (a) to bring Into hatred or 
contempt, or to excite dlsiiff«<ctlon against, the person of His Majesty, or the 
Government or constitution of the United Kingdom, or of any part thereof, or 
House of the Impeilfil I'arlliiment, or the Government or constitution of 
Mtlanit, or the Piirllanient tliereof, or the udmlnlst ration of Justice: or 
Incite His Majesty's subjects to attempt to procure otherwise than 
ful means the alteration of any matter ufCectlng the cooHtitutlon, laws, 
ernment of the UulteU Kingdom or of New Zealand; or {<;) to raise 
pnt or dlsiiffectlon amongst His Majesty's auhjects; i>r (d) to promote 
I of ill will and hostility between dilTerent dulses of such subjects. 
No one shall be deemed to have a stilitlous Intention only because he 
In good faith ic) to show that His Majesty has been misled or 
m In his measures; or (O to point out err<ir8 or defects In the Govem- 
r constitution of the United Klnttdnm or of any part thereiif, or of New 
i, or In the administration of Justice; or to Incite His Majesty's sub- 
1 attempt to procure by lawful means tbe alteration of any matter af- 
the constitution, laws, or Government of the United Kingdom or of 
New Zealand ; or {g) to point out in order to their removal matters producing 
or having a tendency to produce feelings of hatred and ill will between differ- 
ent classes of His Majes^'s subjects. 
"(3) Seditious words are words expressive of a seditious Intention. 
"(4) A seditious libel Is a libel expressive of a seditious Intention. 
"(5) A seditious conspiracy Is an agreement between two or more persons 
to carry into execution a seditious Intention." 

Section IID details the punishment and section 120 prohibits libel on sov- 
ereigns of foreign States. 

(e) Union of South Africa. 

Tn the Union of South Africa the offense of sedition appears bound up witb 
the offense of riotous fnatlierlngs and Incitements to public violence. It is more 
as an Incitement to public violence that one tlnds the law than as either treason- 
felony or seilitlon as In the other parts of the Empire. 

Chapter I of act No. 27 for the year 1914. in section 7, defines the law : ' 

" 7. A person shall be deemed to have committed the common-lnw offense 
of incitement to public violence if. In any place whatever he has acted or 
rouducte^i hlm^ielf In such a nianner or has spoken or published such words 
that It might reasonably he expecte<l that the natural and probable conse- 
quence of Ills act, conduct, speech, or publication would, under the circum- 
stances, be the commission of public violence by members of the public gen- 
erally or by persons In whose present-e the act or conduct took place or to whom 
the speech or publication was adilresaed." 

There seems to be the Idea of ftirce conveyed In the statute. It Is, however, 
less direct In its application than In some of the Australian laws. It la more 
In harmony with the statement.* of Judges In the cases on sedition a 
law which have been set out at some length In this article. 
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